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TO THE EEiDER. 



This book has heea ■written in the cause of Trutli. It 
Las not been tlie object of tbo writer to defend any par- 
ticalar party or faction, but solely to vindicate detno- 
cratic and republican inatatutions. 

There have, in. all ages, been really but two parties in 
politics. One, that did not believe in the people, but 
wanted a sfnui^goTcmment to control or «^ them. The 
other, that believed in the people, was for retaining power 
in their hands to control or rule the government. The 
former is the Monarchical or Strong Government party. 
Its members were called Tories in the Revolution of 1176. 
Tho latter is the Democratic party. 

I shall show in this history how these parties ori^- 
atcd in this country, and who led them — that Alexan- 
der Hamilton, was the leader of the Tory or Monarch- 
ical iJai'ty, and Thomas Jefferson of the Democratic 

I shall show how this Tory party has always been 
trying to subvert our Government, because^ it was 
formed on the democratic principle. 

I shall show that finally, after being defeated in every 
other effort, this Tory party assumed the name of Be- 
pnblican, and taMng advantage of a popular delo^on 
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IV TO THEKEADEE 

^boot negroes, UBcd it to get into power and accom- 
plisli its long cherished purpoaes. 

I shall show that Abraham Lincoln was the direct 
successor of old John Adams and his infamous Alien 
and Sedition laws, only that Mr, Lincoln went mucli 
furtter, and acted much worse than Joha Adams ever 
dared to do. 

I sliall show timt the war was not waged "to pie- 
serve the Union, or to maintain republican jnstitntions," 
but reallj to destroy both, and that every dollar spent, 
and every life lost, have been taken by the Abolition- 
bts on. faTse pretences. 

This book will show that the Abolition or so-called 
Republican party has simply cai'ried out the Biitish 
free negro policy on this Continent, a pet measure of 
nil the Idnga and despots of Europe. 

In oivier to reach this end, Mr. Lincoln was compelled 
to assume the Dictatorship, and overthrow the govern- 
ment as it was formed, which he did by issuing a 
military Edict or Decree changing the fundamental law 
of the land, and declaring that he would nuuntain this 
change by all the military Mid naval power of the 
United States. 

It will also be seen that the war has changed the 
entire character and system of our GtoTermnent, over- 
thi'own the ancient rights of the States, and forced upon 
the country a so-called Amendment to the Constitution, 
in the time of war, and gainst the free and unbiased 
action of the people. 

Hiaa book also contaiue a careful and impai'tial nar- 
talive of all the principal events of the war, from the 
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battle of Bnll Run down to the assassination of Abraham 
lancoki, and the capture of Jefibrson. Davis. 

The writer belieyes it will lie foimd accurate in all 
respects, and in most cases the place aad date of citation 
are given, so that ao one can have a chance to deny theil 
accuracy. 

The book is given to the TTorthem people, under the 
confident belief that they did Bot intend to destroy thar 
government by the war, and that they only need to 
understand the aims and objects of the Tory, Monnrch- 
ioal or Abolilioii party, to forever hold it responsible 
for all the sutferingB of the country. 

To the soldiers of the Northern armies, who were 
deluded by the Abolitionists into believing that they 
were fighting to preserve republican institutions, the 
political fiieU of this volume are respectfully com- 
meoded. 

The Southern people who fought so long and so gal- 
lantly to roll back the tide of Abolitionism that has en- 
gulfed them, willj. the writer trusts, find in this volume 
encouragement to believe that Wrong can only be tem- , 
porarily successful, and that it only needs faith in the 
power of the press to yet overthrow tlie Abolition revo- 
lutionists. 

Finally, to aU classes, and especiaUy to the young, 
this little TOlnmo is commended, in the confident hope 
and belief that out of the gloom of the present the 
grand old Union of Washington and Jefferson will yot 
arise, and, wiping away the tears and blood of the past, 
live for ^ea to cheer majikiud with its bleaang*. 
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YOUTH'S HISTORY 
THE GREAT CITIL WAR. 



OHAPTEB I. 



Many Mstoriea of The Geeat Wae tlirough which 
we ha,TG just passed haye already been written, but 
they are not snch as conToy to the youth of our 
land a fall and true account of the causes which 
led to it, who were the real authors of it, and what 
were its objects and purposes. To imderstand 
fully the causes which produced it, we must go 
back a good ways in the history of oiu' conntry. 

Whatever produced a feeling of enmity and es- 
trangement between the Southern and i^forthem 
States must be looted upon as one of the causes 
leading to the war. This feeling of hostility be- 
tween the two sections began to show itself at a 
very early period, soon after the formation of the 
Union, almost a hundred years ago. We may aay 
it Iwgan, in the first place, in the different political 
opLEiiona held by the leading men of the North and 
the South, 

This difference was indeed very great. It may 
be understood by brioiiy reviewing the different 
sentiments entertained by Alexander Hamilton and 
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Thomas Jefferson. Hamilton was the idpl of what 
may be te^rmed the Kew Ei^land or Monarchical 
party, and Jefferson was equally tlie idol of the 
Southern or Democratic party. There were many 
individuals in the North who followed Jefferson, 
aa there were some in the Sontli who adopted the 
principles of Hamilton, but the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Horth was with Hamilton, as that of 
the South was with Jefferson, 

Hamilton was a monarchist. That ia, he wanted 
to establish in this eoimtry a government that 
should be, in eveiything but its name, a kingdom 
instead of a republic. There ia abundant proof of 
this fact. 

Luther Martin, one of the most distinguished 
statesmen in the convention that made our eonafi- 
tion, speaking of the Hamilton party in that body 
said : " There was one party, whose object and 
wish wag to abolish and annihilate all the State 
governments, and bring forward one general gov- 
ernment, over all this extended continent, of a, 
monarchical nature." 

In many places in the lettei-a and writings of 
Jefferson we find that gi-eat statesman and pure 
patriot alluding, with just condemnation, to these 
monarchical doctrines of Hamilton. He and Ham- 
ilton were in "Washington's Cabinet together ; and 
thirty years afterwards, while calmly reviewing the 
opinions of Hamilton, he says : " Hamilton was 
not only a monarchist, but for » monarchy bot- 
tomed on corruption." 

In another place he says : "Hamilton declared 
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openly that there was no stability, no securityj in 
any kind of goTernment but a, monarchy." Again 
be assures ns that even while Hamilton was in 
Washington's Cabinet as Secretary of the Treasnry, 
he declared : " For my part, I avow myseh a tnon^ 
archisi. I have no objection to a trial of this thing 
called a republic, bat," etc., etc. 

At the date of August 13th, 1791, lifr. Hamilton 
had a couYersation with Mr. Jefferson, in which he 
said : " I own it is my opinion, though I do not 
publish it in Dan or Eeersheba, that the present 
government is not that ■which will answer, and that 
it will be found expedient to go into the British 
form." That is, to become a monarchy. This lan- 
guage was uttered by Hamilton three years after 
our present ConstitTition had been adopted. He 
was then, as we have said, Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Washington. 

Washington hearing, from various sources, that 
Ms Secretary had avowed such shameleaa senti- 
ments, wrote him a letter, July 29th, 1792, asking 
for an explanation of these rumors. About & 
month after Hamilton received this letter, that is, 
on August 16th, he wrote a complaining kind of 
letter to Mr. Adams on the subject, in which he 
said : "All the persons I meet are prosperous and 
happy, and yet most of them, including the friends 
of the Government (i e. of Washington's Adminis- 
tration) appear to be much alai-med at a supposed 
system of pohcy tending to subvert the Republi- 
can Government of the country." 

But, not only the fi-ioiids of Washington's Ad- 
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imiAiBtration were nlaumed, but the alarm was 
sliaied by Washington himself. It was under the 
pressTiie of this very alarm for the honor of some 
members of Ma Cabinet that Washington said : 
"Those who lean to a monarchical government, 
have either not consulted the public mind, or they 
live in a region which is much more productive of 
monarchical ideas than is the case with the South- 
em States." 

Washington, like Jefferson, was a Virginian, and 
had no sympathy with the monarchical principles 
of Hamilton and his followers. Washington well 
intimates that these treasonous principles had no 
fi-iends "iu the Southern States." The statesmen 
of the South, with scarcely an exception, were for 
a republican form of government, while the friends 
of the monarchical principle were mostly confined 
to the Eastern States. 

So you see that as early as 1790 there was a 
great difference growing up between the leading 
statesmen of the North and South, on the subject 
of government. Indeed we may go bact three 
years farther, and find these, very parties existing 
in the convention that formed the Consfcitutiou. 
There we find what we may call the Jeffersonian 
and the Hamiltonian parties pitted against each 
other. The one, in favor of a government of the 
people, with powers cautiously limited and clearly 
defined in the Constitution. The other, in favor 
of what they called " a strong government," with 
similar powers to a monarchy, without its name. 
We may say that the Jeffersoiiian idea was, that 
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the people are the maf>tors of the govumment ; 
while the Hamiltonian idea was that the govern- 
meiit is the master of the people The conflict be- 
tween these opposing ideas caused all the debates 
in the Constitutional Convention. But finally 
the Jeffersonian, or the anti-monarchical party, 
triumphed in the production of a democratic con- 
stitation. The great disappointment which this 
result gave to Mr. Hamilton, may ho seon in a let- 
ter -which he wrote to Mr. Morris, Teb. 27th, 1802, 
where he says : "Mine is an odd destiny Per- 
haps no man in the United States has saurfleed oi 
done more for the present Constitution than ni; 
selfj and contrary to all my anticipations of its 
fate, as you hnow from the heginning, I am stdl 
laboring to prop tho frail and worthless fabiic yeb 
I have the mnrmiirs of its finends no loss than the 
curses of its foes, for my reward. What can I do 
better than withdraw from the scene ? Every day 
proves to m.e more and more that this Americav 
world was not made for me." 

In the above extract we find Mr, Hamilton cha 
racterizing the Constitution of his country as "a 
frail and worthless fabric," and bitterly threaten- 
ing to abandon his country forever. This was af- 
ter the Constitution had been in operation four- 
teen years. His experience had certainly been a 
very hard one for a man of Ms political principles. 
He was an avowed monarchist. But his country- 
men had, notwithstanding his earnest labors to 
the contrary, established a democratic Constitu- 
tion. Failing in getting his principles incorpo- 
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rated into the CoBatitntion, he noxt tried, aa a 
leading member of Washington's Cabinet, to give a 
monarchical interpretation to a democratic consti- 
tution. This conduct on Hs part produced a mur- 
mur among the people, and caused the letter of 
inquiry from Wa,ghington above referred to. His 
disheartened and peevish letter to Mr, Morris, 
from which I have given an extract above, was 
writteB two years after the election of Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency, which event certainly 
seemed to give a finishing blow to the Hamiltonian 
ideas of government in the Xlnitod States. His 
party had made a desperate efi'ort to subvert tho 
Constitution imder the presidency of John Adaros, 
which was terminated by the election of Jefferson 
in 1800. 

General "Washington served his country as 
President e^ht years, when John Adams was 
elected to succeed him in that high ofBca Ihii-ing 
Washington's term the Hamiltonians, who called 
themselves " I'ederalists," and who embraced a 
great majority of the men of wealth and high so- 
cial position in the Northern States, were not per- 
mitted to mahe any visible headway in subverting 
the Constitution, The overshadowing popularity 
of Wiishington tept down everything like the am- 
bition of diques and sections. But no sooner was 
his Presidency at an end, than the "Federalists," 
the enemies of the democratic principle of govern- 
ment, showed the cloven foot of monarohism 
again, and nearly every safeguard which the Con- 
stitution thrown ai-ound the Hberty of the people. 
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was disregarded and overthrown. Then it waa 
that the antagoniam between the political princi- 
ples of the leading statesmen of the North and the 
South aaaumed a tolerably weU defined shape in 
the division of parties. Adaone was originally a 
democrat, and had performed most valuable ser- 
vice to his eonntry in the Eevolution which won 
the independence of the American colonies. In a 
letter to General Washington, dated Philadelphia, 
May 8th, 1791, Mr. Jefferson thus feelingly alludes 
to Mr. Adama' apostacy : " I am afraid ^e indis- 
cretion of a printier has committed me with my 
friend Mr. Adams, for whom I have a cordial es- 
teem, increased by long habits of concurrence in 
opinion in the days of hie repubiicajiism, and even 
since his apostacy to hereditary monarchy and no- 
bility ; though we differ, we differ as friends." 
Again Jefferson says : " Mr. Adams had originally 
been a republican (democrat). The glare of roy- 
alty and nobility, during his mission to England, 
had made him believe their fascination to be a ne- 
cessary ingredient in government. He was tafeen 
iqi by the monarchical Fedei-alists in his absence, 
and on his return to the United States, he was by 
them made to believe that the general disposition 
of our citizens was favorable to monarchy." 

Under Mr. Adams' administration, the most 
foolish and oppressive acts were passed by the 
Federalist majority of Congress — among them the 
infamous "Alien and Sedition laws," which gave 
the President power to banish ail aliens from the 
United States, or to lock them up in prison diuing 
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Bia pleasure — also to cause tlie arrest and impria" 
onment of any person who should write or speak 
anything against the President or Congress. In a 
■word, these acts endowed the President with des- 
potic powers, putting the liberty of every Demo- 
crat in the United States in jeopardy, and prodn- 
cing a reign of cruelty and terror which lasted to 
the end of Mr. Adams' administration. 

As a specimen of the despotism of that Adminis- 
tration, we wOl mention the case of Hon. Mathew 
Lyon, a Democrat and estimable citizen, who for 
"ridiculing the ridiculous or idle parade" of the 
President, was seized and thrust into a cold dun- 
geon six feet square, where he was left freezing 
and starving for a whole winter, and his liberation 
thsn authorized only on condition of bis paying a 
fine of one thousand dollars. The FederaJista 
everywhere ran riot in cruelty and mob -violence. 
One of the most distinguished patriots of the 
United States, Cleneral Sumter, was brutally 
knocked down and beaten, by one of the officers 
and spies of the Administration, at the theatre in 
Philadelphia, because he neglected to taie oS his 
hat when it was announced that the President waa 
coming in. General Sumter was at this time an 
old man, as ripe with honors won in the service 
of his country, aa with years. But neither age, 
aor virtue, nor patriotism afforded any shield 
from the malice of the supporters of the king- 
aping President. 

As a specimen of the monarchical spirit of those 
times, we will give the following brief extract of a 
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pubKc address made to the President, dated Bos- 
ton, May 1st, 1798 : " "We, the subscribers, inhabi- 
tants, and citizens of Boston, in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, deeply impressed with the alarming 
situation of our country, beg leave to express to 
you, tho chief magisirate and supreme rukr over 
the United States, our fullest approbation of all 
the measures, external and internal, yon have 
been pleased to adopt, under direction of divine 
authority." 

It is proper to mention that the only " alarming 
situation of our country" at that time was the nat- 
Tural and growing htdignation of the people at the 
despotism of the party in power. The historian 
of these events, John "Wood, says : "During the 
scenes of tyranny which were daily exhibited, the 
Federal papers throughout the Union were fiUed 
with on address to the President, complimenting 
him upon his mildness and justice, the impartiality 
of his administration, his attachment to liberty, 
and his benevolence to foreigners." 

The author above quoted says in another place : 
"These factions admired John Adams, because 
John Adams admired the British constitution and 
cursed the French repubhc. They bestowed xw.- 
bounded panegyrics upon Alexander Hamilton for 
the same reason. They thought the administra- 
tion and the government ought to be confounded 
and identified ; that the administrafeon was the 
government, and the government the administi-a- 
tion, and that the people ought to bow in tame 
a to its whims and caprices." 
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It <3oea not need one to come from the dead to 
tell you that during the laat five years we had a 
resurrection of the same party, which had lain in 
its grave ever since it was driven from power in 
1800, by the election of Mr. Jefferson to the Presi- 
dency, Its defeat and OTcrthrow then was owing 
to the patriotism and decision of the united South 
under the lead of Jefferson and Madison. In op- 
position to all these uneonstitntional and despotic 
acta of the Federalists, these patriots drew up the 
celebrated " Kentucky and Virgima Eesolutions of 
1798," which were adopted by the Legislatures of 
Kentuciy and Virginia, and accepted by the whole 
South, with as much unanimity as they were con- 
demned by the Morth. These resolutions are too 
long to quote here, but their substance may he 
given in a few words. They pointedly condemn 
all the revolutionary and despotic acte of the 
Adams Administration, as subversive of the free 
government of the United States, and clearly sot 
forth all the powers of the Federal Government as 
resulting from a compact, or agi'eement, between 
independent and sovereign States, each State pos- 
sessing "an equal right" to decide "for itself iW 
well of infractions as of the mode and manner 
of redress." As one of these sets of resolutions 
was drawn by the very hand which wrote the De- 
claration of Independence, and the other by that 
which wrote the Constitution of our country, they 
were received by aU the friends of free government 
as tlie utterance of the highest wisdom and patriot- 
ism. The monai'chy-aping Federalists raised a 
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wild outciy of alarm, but the friends of domocracy 
at once adopted the resolutions aa their written 
creed. On the platform of these resolutions Jef- 
ferson was elected President, and the Federalists 
hurled ignominiously from power. 

No language can equal the Tiolence and indo- 
ofiucy of the vanquished Federalists. For defeat- 
ing their plana of revolution, Jefferson was de- 
nounced aa an "infidel," a "jaeobio." a "traitor," 
a " scoundrel." These offensive epithets were 
hurled at the head of the patriotic author of our 
Dedaration of Independence from pulpits, from 
the legislative halls of the Northern States, and 
from the columns of every Federal newspaper in 
the land, just as similar indecent jeers are now 
heaped upon the true followers of the great and 
good Jcfi'Grson, by those who are trying to over- 
throw the democratic government made by our far 
thers. 

The hatred of Jefferson, as of all the leading 
statesmen of the South, which rankled in the 
bosoms of the discomfited Federalista, Imew no 
bounds. It did not die with that generation. 
The parents taught their children to hate, not 
only the name of Jefferson, but the whole South- 
em people. 
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In continuation of the proofs that tlie ennaitj 
between the North smd South, which resulted in 
the war, was laid, at a very early period, in the 
coniiict of fundamental principles of gOTermnent, 
we will snmmon again the testimony of Jefferson 
himaeli. In a letter, dated April 24th, 1796, ad- 
dre^ed to the historian,. Mazzei, and published in 
the Paris Monileur, January 25th, 1798, Mr, Jeffer- 
son says : " Our political situation is prodigiously 
changed since you left us. Instead of that noble 
loye of liberty, and that republican goTei-nment, 
which carried us throi^h the dangers of the war, 
an Anglo-monarchic-aristocratic party has arisen, 
Their avowed object is, to impose upon us the sub- 
stance, as they have already given ns the form, of 
the British Government. Hevertheless, the prin- 
cipal body of our eitizcna remain faithfnl to the 
republican principles. I should give you a fever 
if I should name the apostates who have embraced 
these heresies, men who were Solomons in council 
and Sampsons in conflict, but whose hair has been 
cut off by the Delilah of England. They would 
wrest from us that liberty which we havo obtained 
by so much labor and peril ; but we shall preserve 
it" 
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In another letter of a later date, Jefferaon says : 
"TheAtiea and Sedition 'laws are woi'ting hard. 
For my own part I consider these laws merely as 
an e:q)eriment on the American mind, to see how 
far it will bear an avowed violation of the Consti- 
tution, If tliis goes down we ahaU immediately sea 
aaother act of Congress attempt declaring that the 
President shall eontinijie in oSce during life, re- 
serving to another occasion the transfer of the suc- 
cession to his heirs, aiid the establisliment of a 
Senate for lile." 

This severe language of Mr. Jefferson is fully 
borne out in a letter from Jolin Langdon to 
Samuel Eingold, dated at Portsmouth, N. H., Oc- 
tober 10th, 1800, in which he says : "In a conver- 
sation between Mr. Adams, Mr. Taylor, and my- 
self) Mr. Adams certainly expressed a hope or 
expectation that his friend Giles would see the 
day when he would be convinced that the people 
of America would not be happy without an heredi- 
tary chief magistrate and senate, or at least for 
Ufe." 

Now let us return and quote further from the 
letter of Jefferson : " A weighty minority of these 
(Federalist) leaders considering the voluntary con- 
version of our G-ovemment into a monarchy as too 
distant, if not too desperate, wish to break off from 
our Union its eastern fragment, as being in fact 
the hotbed of American monarchism, with a view 
to the commencement of their favorite government, 
from whence other States may gangrene by de- 
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gi-oos, and the whole thus by degrees be brought 
to tlio desired point." 

This asaertion of Mr. Jefferson is ftJly sustained 
by uo less eminent an author than Mafchew Gary, 
wJio, in hig celebrated wort, entitled The Olive 
Branch, gives a great many facts in relation to a 
conspiracy in New England to break up the Re- 
public as early as 1796. He says r " A Northern 
Confederacy has been the object for a number of 
years. They have repeatedly advocated in pubKe 
prints a, separation of the States, on account of 
pretended discordant views and interests of the 
different sections. This project of separation was 
formed shortly after the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. Whether it was ventored before the 
public earlier than 1796, 1 know not, but of its 
promulgation that year there is most indubitable 
evidence. To sow discord, jealousy and bostiKty 
between different sections of the Union was the 
first grand step in their career, in order to accom- 
plish the favorite object of a separation of the 
States. For eighteen yeara, therefore, (i. e. from 
1796 to 1814) the most unceasing endeavors have 
been used to poison the minds of the people of tiha 
Eastern States towards, and to alienate them from, 
their fellow-citizens of the Southern States. No- 
thing can exceed the violence of these caricature, 
some of which would have suited the ferocious in- 
habitants of New Zealand rather than a civilized 
and polished nation." 

Hero you have proofs that the war upon the 
South was really bogijn by Now England as early 
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as 1796. In that year an elaborate series of pa- 
pers was published m Hartford, in the St^.te of 
Oonnecticiit, under the signature of " Fdkani." 
These papers, Mr. Cai'ey tella us, were the joint pro- 
duction of men of the first talents in New England, 
5!he following extract from the fia^t number of this 
Felham series of essays fully justifies all that either 
Mr. Jefferson or Mr. Carey hue said of the malcon- 
tents of Sew England : 

"The Morthern States can subsist as a nation 
without any connection with the Southern. It 
cannot be contested that if the Southern States 
were possessed of the same political ideas, our 
Union would be more close, but when it becomes 
a serious question whether we shall give up our 
Government or pai-t with the States south of the 
Potomac, no man north of that river, whose heart 
is not IhorougJdy democratic, can hesitate what de- 
cision to malce," 

This, yon must bear in mind, was written in 
179G. It proves that the republican, or democra- 
tic principle of government, which was so tena- 
cionaly adhered to by the people of the South, was 
the cause of all the cunning hatred and abuse 
heaped upon them by the Federal monarchy-loving 
leaders of New England. They deHberately pro- 
posed to destroy the Union then, because the South 
was so "thoroughly democratic." Incompatibility 
of "political ideas " was given as a sufficient reason 
for maligning the character of a whole people, and 
for desiring to break up the Union which had been 
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established by the Consfcitution only eight ycara 
before. 

Aa early aa the abovo date, then, we mnat fix 
upon aa the starting point of a political and social 
war upon the South, on the part of the Pederalifits 
in the Eastern States, which went on gathering 
and increasing in intensity of estrangement and 
hatred, until it ripened, at last, into the late ter- 
rible strife. There is a good maxim which tells us 
that "continual dropping will wear a stone." If 
all the vile and all the false things which have been 
pubHshed in ITorthern papers and books for the 
last seventy years, or from 1796 to 1866, ostensibly 
against the South, but really to make democracy 
odious, were gathered into one work, it would 
make a hundred volumes, each as big as a folio 
Bible, Is it not a wonder that the fatal conflict 
did not come before? The political peace, the 
moral peace, the social peace of this Union was 
broken by the old Federal party, more than seven- 
ty years ago. But the complete triumph of the 
Democratic party over that pernicious faction saved 
the country from an open rupture for the long pe- 
riod of sixty years. 

The hatred of the South, however, engendered 
by the old monarchist party of New England, could 
never be worked out of the anti-democratic portion 
of the Northern people. If the ground on which 
their bati-ed rested was worn away by time, or 
rendered no longer a decent excuse for opposi- 
tion, their leaders were sure to hnnt up some new 
issue on which to hang anothpT' chance of securing 
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the end they had in viow. Thus, ■when there no 
longer remained a chance or a hope of revolution- 
izmg or changing the Government of the United 
States into a form more congenial to the monaiTch- 
ical views of Hamilton and Adams, another esense 
was songht for by which the cherished objects they 
had in view might be accomplished. Aftei' they 
could no longer make headway against the demo- 
cracy of Jefferson, the old Hamilton party hunted 
round for some new issue on which they could 
rally and keep alive their waning partiaan strength. 
They hit upon the negro. Not that they had in 
their own hearts any peculiar love for him, or 
any objection to negro subordination as it existed 
in this country. A great many of the leading men 
of their party had become rich ont of the " slave 
trade,"— that is, in bringing 'negroes to these 
shores and selling them to && Southern States. 
Negro subordination had existed also in every 
Northern State ; but the climate was so cold that 
the negro was found to be unprofitable as a labor- 
er, and so ho was declai-ed " free." But no State 
did this for the reasons now given. Abolitionism 
or negro equality, as now understood, did not exist 
among the Federal leaders. The negroes were 
quite universally looked upon as an inferior and 
helpless race, incapable of sustaining themselves as 
civilized beings, and as every way better off under 
the institution of servitude, as it existed in this 
countryj than they were in their own native Africa. 
There they are all slaves to uncivilized heathen 
masters. They hve upon snakes and worms, and 
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lead a life that is only just above that of the brute 
creation. Their livea also ai'e entirely at the dis- 
posal of their barbarism masters. Sometimes aa 
many as three or four thousand of them are taken 
out one after another, and butchered like so many 
^igs, as a aaeriflce to the negro diviniti^. The 
most wretched nogro in the Southern Stat^ was a 
great deal better off, every way, than he was in hia 
own native country. All ■well-informed people 
knew this to he true. Therefore the great major- 
ity of good and intelligent men believed the insti- 
inition of servitude in the Southern States to be a 
real blessing. A comparison made between the 
negro with a master and the negro without one, 
almost always resulted in favor of the fonner, aa 
the happier of the two. Very few good people, 
therefore, had any objection to the condition of 
the n^ro in this country. It was conceded by all 
candid observers that there was nowhere on earth 
to be found another population of negroes so happy 
and so contented as those of the South. Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and nearly all the 
greatest and best men who fought against England 
for our liberties, and who were the means of estab- 
lishing the Grovemment of the United States, were 
" slaveholders." They were not only great states- 
men, bat they were celebrated for their moral and 
Christian character. And they were " slavehold- 
ers." I have said that they considered the negro 
as belonging to an inferior race, not entitled to a^ 
sockite with white people, except as a servant. 
This had been the opinion of all Christian nations 
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for more than two thousand years. Indeed it was 
the opinion of all wisa men who lived in the world 
many thousands of years ago, even before the birth 
of our Savionr. If any tai^ht otherwise, they 
were looked apon as ignorant dreamers, fanatics, 
and as men of no standing in society. No respec- 
table white man or woman would have asaociat-od 
with a person who admitted a negro to be his 
equal. This was the state of opinion, not only in 
our (iountry, but throughout the civilized world. 
Even Maasachuaette, no longer ago than 1836, 
passed a law to imprison any justice of the peace, 
or clergyman, who should be guilty of marrying a 
white person to a negro. The laws of every State 
in the Union wisely denied negsoes an equality 
with white people, I say this was a juat and ne- 
cessary provision in order to prevent what ia ca,iled 
mulattoism or mongrelism, that ia, a mixture of the 
white and black races, which hiatory and expe- 
rience tave proved to be one of the greatest curses 
that can befall society. Every nation pn the face 
of the earth where such a mixture has taken piace 
to any considerable extent, has declined in its 
civilization, and gradually sunk down in ruin, as 
if wasted by a slow poison. And that is- just what 
it was. God's punishment upon men for violating 
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I HAVE said tiat wheu tlie political deaceniJants 
of tiie old Pederalists pitched upon the negro 
question they were governed by no love for the 
negro, but solely by their old hatred of democi'atio 
principlea. The very Northern States ■which, in 
1787, voted against the immediate aboKtion of the 
" slave-fcrade/' a few years after led off the mad 
crusade against the States in ■which so-eallcd slav- 
ery existed byla-w, and under the protecting shield 
of the Constitution of the United States. This 
agitation was, virtually, a declaration of war against 
the Southern States. It was, indeed, the begin- 
ning of hostilities. Of hostilities, unprovoked on 
the part of the South, and having no foundation 
even in any portion of Nortbom opinion, escept in 
that ■which ■was the hereditary foe of a democratic 
form of go'vernmenfc. This revival of the un- 
friendly and revolutionary spirit of old Pederal- 
ism began in opposition to the admission of the 
State of Missouri into the Union as a "slave" 
State. This was in 1820. Ex-President Jefferson 
at once saw that the negro question was only the 
excuse, while the real motive was to reinstate the 
lost foilunes of the old democracy-daspiaing ITed- 
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era]iam. In a letter to General Lafayette, Mr. Jef- 
ferson said : " On tbe eclipse of Federalism with 
us, although not ita extinction, its leaders got up 
fbe Miasouri question under the false front of lea- 
sening the measure of slavery, but with the real 
view of producing a geographical division of parlies 
which might ensure them the next president. 
The people of the North went blindfold into the 
snare." 

This was a very cunuing dodge on the part of 
the Federalists. By theii- avowed leaning to mon- 
archism, and their hatred of the democratic form 
of government which had been adopted by the 
majority of the people, they had made their prin- 
ciples and their very name despised. It wm 
therefore necessary for them to take a new name, 
and to bring out some new issues in order to get 
back into powor. But, whether under a new 
name, or with professedly new objects, the real 
object was the same. It was to overthrow demo- 
cracy, and to carry out its long-cherished desire of 
revolufcioniziiigourgovGrnmentinfact, if not inform 

I have shown that the sagacious and far-seeing 
mind of Jefferson fully understood the plSns of the 
Federalists when they hit upon the negro question 
as a means of party agitation. I have already 
quoted what ho wrote to General Lafayette, who 
left his own country, France, and came to assist 
our forefathers in their noble struggle for indepen- 
dence. In another letter Mr. Jefferson wrote as 
follows: "The question is a mere party trick 
The leaders of Federalism, defeated in theii 
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scLemes of obtaining power by raUying partisana 
to the principles of raonarcbism — a principle of 
personal, not ol local diyiaion — have changed their 
tack, and thrown out another barrel to the whale. 
Ihey are taking advantage of the virtuous feelings 
of the people to effect a division of parties by a 
geographical line ; they expect that this will insure 
them, on local principles, the majority they could 
never obtain on principles of Pederalism." 

"While the old Federalists had ceased to openly 
avow their design to break up our Govermnent, 
they cunningly songht the same object by arraying 
one half of the Union against the other, on this 
subject of the statas of the negro. So far aa his- 
tory informs us, this infamous trick was first sug- 
gested to the Federalists by a British spy of the 
name of John Henry, who waa sent to this country 
in 1809, to lay plans to destroy the Union. Henry 
was commissioned to assist in this work by the 
British Governor of Canada, whose name was 
Craig. 

The following is an esti-act ftrom Govei-nor Craig's 
letter of instructions to Henry : 

" QUBBBC, Febrnary, 1800. 
"I request you to proceed with the earliest con- 
veyance to Boston. * * * The known intelh- 
gence and ability of several of its leading men, 
must give it a considerable influence over the other 
States, and will probably lead tbem in the part 
they are to take. * * * it baa been supposed 
that if the Federaliets of the Eastern States should 
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be auccessfti!, and obtain the decided iaflnence 
wliich may enable them to direct public opinion, it 
is not improbable tbat, rather than submit, they 
will exert that influence to bring about a separa^on 
from the general Union. * * * I enclose a cre- 
dential, but you most not use it unless you are 
satisfied it will lead to more confidential communi- 
cations." 

The fact of tbis conspiracy between the agente 
of the British Governm.ent in Canada, and the 
leading PederaHsts o£ New England, came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Madison, who was President of 
the United States, and ho laid all the proofs before 
Congress. In his message to Congress on tho sub- 
ject. President Madison said : 

"I lay before Congress copies of certain docu- 
ments, which remain in the department of State. 
They prove that, at a recent period, on the part of 
the British Government, tbrongh its public minis- 
tar here, a secret agent of that government was 
employed, in certain States, more especially at the 
scat of government ia Massachusetts, in fomenting 
disaffection to the constituted authorities of the 
country ; and intrigued with the disaffected, for 
the purpose of bringing about resistance to the 
laws, and eventually, in concert with a British 
force, of destroying the Union, and forming the 
eastern part thereof into a political connexion with 
Great Britain." 

Ihe laying of these documents before Congress 
created a great ftittering among the Federalists. 
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They contained the indiaputablo proofs of tliei* 
gTiiity iwkmtiona to overthrow the Union, if they 
couM not otherwise subvert the democratic form 
of government established by the people. 

I have said that the plan of subverting our Gov- 
ernment, or over-throwing the Union, by agitating 
the negro question, was probably first suggested 
by this British spy and conspirator, Henry. He 
wrote back to the authorities who had employed 
Tiini in Canada, that although he found the leaders 
of tho Federalists of Hew England ripe for any 
meaanre whic^ could sever the Union, yet that he 
found the sentiment of Union so strong among the 
masses of the people that he doubted if it could be 
immediately dissolved. He suggested that the 
best way to firrther this scheme of disujiion would 
be to get np some sectional domestic question on 
which the prejudices and passions of the people 
could be permanently divided. This, he was sure 
would, iu time, accomplish disunion. The sec- 
tional question at which he hinted was " slavery." 
He did not miscalculate. It did its work. It ac- 
comphshed disunion. 

As I shall show you before we get through with 
these pages, tho great design that the British Gov- 
ernment had, was to break down the glorious gov- 
ernment which Washington had fought to estab- 
lipTi, and when they saw they could not do it by 
open warfare, they resorted to deceit and trickery. 
One proof of this may be found in tho following 
circumstance. 
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Mr. Aaron Legget, an eminent Now York mer- 
cbant and a qualier abolitionist, declared that, 
wiiile in Mexico, at tke time of the abolition of 
" slavery" in the West Indies, he met Deputy Com- 
missary General Wilson of the Biitish ai-my, and 
at that time an agent appointed by the British 
Gov6rnm.ent to make the final arrangements con- 
nected with tho abolition of " slayery " in the West 
Indies, who told him that the English Govern- 
ment, in abolishing " slavery " in that colony, were 
not moved by any consideration for the negro. 
" Mr. Wilson said tliat the abolition of slavery in 
the BiitJeh colonies woald naturally create an en- 
thuaiaatie anti-slavery sentiment in England and 
America, and that in America this would, in pro- 
cess of time, excite a hostihty between the free 
States and the slave States, which would end in 
the dissolution of tho American Union, and the 
eonseq\].6ai/ailure of the grand eueperi-meni of demo- 
oralic government ; and the ruin of democracy in 
America would be the perpetuation of aristocracy in 
England."* There baa always been a party of men 
in the Korthem States who fully sympathiaod with 
the wishes of England in this respect. Indeed the 
whole progress of the abolition movement shows 
that it has been a plot of British monarchists, 
aided by a set of men in this country, to destroy 
the Government as it was formed by Washington. 



* The reliability of this steitement is attested in a lettet 
written by Sidney E. Morae, Esq., of this dty, to whom Mr 
L, related it. 
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Sir Robert Peel said, when the $100,000,000 was 
paid to "free the negroes in the West Indies, that 
it was the beat investment ever made for the over- 
throw of republican institutions ia America." The 
British ariatocraoy always seemed to feel and know 
that negro equality would overthrow our Govern- 
ment. 

The statenaent of the spy, Henry, that he foimd 
the leading Federalists of New England ripe for 
disunion, but not the maasea of the people, ought 
to be noted. It goes to ahow that the great body 
of the people all over the country are patriotic, 
and if they go wrong, are misled by wiclied and 
ambitious leaders. When I refer to New England, 
I only mean a majority of the leading men, who 
have miseducated the people and deceived them. 
Various causes have conspired to give them an op- 
portunity to practice deception, partienlarly in 
New England, which I will more fully explain 
hereafter. But that section contains thousands of 
sound and good men, who have ever been true to 
the Government as it was formed. That they have 
generally been in a minority is all the more honor 
to their courage and patriotism, for it proves be- 
yond question the Binoerity of their political con- 
victions. 

The facts in the case, however, prove beyond a 
doubt that, at the time to which wo refer, the Brit- 
ish conspirator, John Henry, was favorably re- 
ceived by the leading men in the Eastern States as 
an agent for overthrowing the Union. The Fed- 
eralists treated with him- for this purpose. Mr, 
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Jefferson saw the full extent of thoir fleaigns. La 
a letter to Governor Langdon, he says : 

"1*01 five and tliirty ycajs we have walked to- 
gether through a land of tribulation ; yet those 
have parsed away, and so, 1 trust, will these of the 
present day. The Toryism with which we strug- 
gled in 1777, differed but in name from the Fed- 
erahsm of 1799, with which we struggled also; 
and the Anglocisni (i. e, English monarchism) of 
1808, against which we are now struggling, is but 
the same thing in another form. It ia longing for 
a ting, and an English king rather than any other. 
This is the true source of their sorrows and waU- 
ings." 

In the war between the United States and Eng- 
land in 1812, the New England Eedei-alists tooli 
sides with England against thoir own country, so 
far as they could without actually taking up arms 
against the United States. Even John Quincy 
Adams, a Massachusetts man himself, was com- 
pelled to confess that : " In the Eastern States, 
curses and ana,themas were liberally hurled from 
the pulpit on the heads of all those who aided, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in carrying on the war." I 
dwell on these matters to show you that there was 
always a party in, New England which was an 
enemy to the Government of onr country. At the 
time of which I have been speaking, Caleb Strong 
was Governor of Massachusetts. General IFessen- 
den introduced the following resolution into the 
Legislature of that State : " And therefore be it ro- 
Bolved, that we recommend to his Excellency, Ca- 
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leb Strong, to tate tlie revonue of the State into 
hia own hands, arm and equip the militiaj and de- 
clare us independent of the Union." 

At this time Pisher Ames, one of the most diB- 
tinguished men of New England, said ; " Oar 
ccnmtry is too big for Umon, ioo sordid for patriot- 
ism, too democratic for hberty. Our disease is 
democracy; it' is not the sMn that festers, onr 
very bones are carious, and their raai'row blackens 
with gamgrene." Eev. Dr. Dwight said : " The 
Declaration of Independence is a vAcked thing. I 
thought so when it was proclaimed, and I think so 
still." One of the leading papers of Boston de- 
clared: "We never fought for a repubhc. The 
form of our Government was the result of neces- 
sity, not the offspring of choice." The Boston 
Gazette threatened President Madison with death, 
if he attempted to compel the Eastern States to 
fight against England at that time. I could make 
a large book with extracts from the loading men 
and the principal papers of New England of those 
days, showing that there was, through all that sec- 
tion, a wide-spread and a bitter hatred of our 
democratic foiTQ of government, and of the Union, 
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THE OAUSBS OP THE WAG, COHTIKUED, 

The admiBaion of Missouri into the Union and 
the restriction of " slaTorj" to a line sonth of thir- 
ty-sis degrees and thirty mimites, quieted the agi- 
tation oi the question, so far as poKtical parties 
were concerned. Other issues arose, however, 
such as tiie bank, tariff, and similar qu^tions 
upon wMch political parties divided. But as those 
issues were such as could be equally understood in 
all sections of the Union, they did not fumiah ma- 
terial for disunion. True, South Carolina, feeling 
^grieved with the tariff act of 1828, threatened to 
nullify the law, but the timely modification of tho 
act prevented all trouble. It has been often re- 
presented that General Jackson secured the obe- 
dience of Sonth Carolina by threats of force, but 
the truth is, it was effected by a. compromise. A 
great ciy has been made over this act of nullifica- 
tion on the paii of South Carolina, and I do not 
intend here to do more than allude to it and say 
that when nearly every Northern State not only 
nullified, but carried into ofiect their nullification 
of a plain law of Congress, it does not become 
those thus guilty to upbraid South Carolina. Tho 
act in relation to the return of " fugitives from ser* 
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■rice," was openly and distinctly nullified uy nea.rly 
every Northern State. 

The great contests on the bani, tariff, and other 
questions, were mainly fought out between the 
years 1820 and 18iO. During that time euch pa- 
triota and statesmen aa Jackson, Clay, Calhoun, 
Webster, Woodbury, Silas Wright, Hayne, and 
others, met in debate and contended for the mas- 
teiy. However mnch these men differed, they all 
loved their country, and could not bear the thought 
of seeing it disrupted. But during the whole of 
this time a wonderful change was going on in the 
popular mind on the question of the negro race. 
It seemed that no sooner had the Missouri ques- 
tion been disposed of, and the agitation banished 
from the halls of Congress, than fanatics sprang 
up all over proclaiming " the enormity of slavery 
as a sin and crimo against God." In 1821 Bcnja^ 
iTiiti Lundy commenced the publication of the 
" Genius of Universd .EmancjjiaiMm," believed to be 
the first out and out abolition paper in this coun- 
try. In 1823 the first abolition society was organ- 
izod in England. This period in history, that is, 
from 1820 to 1835, was characterized by a general 
uprising of societies of al! kinds. Large sums of 
moneywere a^aieed to spread the new doctrine that 
"slavery was a crime," and that "slaveholders" 
wei'e "thieves" and "murderers." At first, as may 
be naturally supposed, these slanders upon Wash- 
ington, Jefierson, Madison, and other great and 
good men, who had founded our Government and 
whose glorious memories wore still fresh in the 
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hearta of tlie people, provoked diffieultioa. Riote 
broke out all over the North. Tho iiattual in- 
stincts of the people, unperverted as they had been 
as yet by abolition teachings, revolted at the doc- 
trine of negro equality. They mobbed the promi- 
nent movers in it all over the country. The bouse 
of Arthnr Tappan, in New York city, was mobbed 
in July, 1834. About the same time the church of 
the Hev. Dr. Cox was attaclced, A large hall was 
burned down in Philadelphia. All these disorders 
were directly owing to the revolting doctrines of 
the abolitionists, which were utterly disgusting to 
the public opinion of that day. Still these men 
kept on, printing books, tracts, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, newspapers, etc., etc., and spreading them 
gratuitously all over the country. They had now 
gotten hold of that "social question" which the 
British spy, Honiy, had suggested as the one 
thing necessaj^yin order to produce disunion. 

The question, too, was one admirably adapted 
to theu- purposes. The negi'oes were mainly in 
the Southern States. Tho Northern people could 
not be expected to understand a race oi which they 
knew but little. They must rely upon the reports 
of newspapers, often printed by imprindpled men 
or ambitioua pohticians, whose whole interest con- 
sisted in misreproaenting facts. But above and 
beyond all, there was another cause which contrib- 
uted more than t^ others to aid the abolitionists, 
The subject of the races of men had never been in- 
vestigated. Mr. Jefferson had ref en-ed to this matter 
and said it was "a reproach to us that though for 
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a eenfcury and a half wo had had under our eyea 
the racea of black and of i-cd men, yet they had 
nevev been viewed aa subjects of natural history." 
And he went further, and said, "I adyance it aa a 
Kuspicion only that the blaclis, whether originally 
a different race, or made distinct by time and cir- 
cumstancea, are inferior to the whites in the en- 
dowments both of mind and body." Later inves- 
tigations have proved beyond a doubt that the ne- 
gro and the Oaucasiaji, or white man, are distinct 
races or species of men. Whether they were origi- 
nally made so or not, the Creator of all only knows, 
but there is no doubt that thoy aro so now, and if 
different, of coarse we cannot expect the same 
things of them. No one expects a goat to be a 
sheep. No one expects a mastiff to be a hound. 
If blacks and whites are not distinct races or spe- 
cies, then it would be proper and beneficial to 
amalgamate with negroes, and to malio them our 
equals in every respect. The abohtiomsta, how- 
ever, assume that there is but one human race, 
and as that has been generally assented to, it gave 
them a fine field for ttieir delusion. How natural 
for everybody to feel that if the negro is a man 
like ourselves that he ought to have the aaane or 
eqnal rights ? And above aU, if "slavery," "bond- 
^e," etc., has repreaaed his enei^es, kept him 
down, and made him what he is, how much more 
of a duty it is to lift him up and do him justice. 
But all the pathetic stories of the abohtioniste pro- 
ceeded from a false basis. The negro was not a 
man like the wJiite man. He had never been so 
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1 at any time in the history of hie raco aa 
the four millions in the Southern States. Our form 
of society had civilized and Christianized the only 
negroes that liad ever been civilized or Christian- 
ized, This is simple hiafcorical fact, which no one 
dare deny. But still, as no one met the abolition- 
ists in this way, they had the field to themselves. 
It is not until late years, not until the whole people 
had been more or less deceiyed and corrupted, 
that the question of distiact races was explained, 
and the justice of legal and social distinctions be- 
tween them not only avowed, but placed upon 
clear grounds. 

Kow even the youngest child con see that it 
would be wrong and cruel to ask or expect the ne- 
gro to feel or act as we do, simply because the 
great Creator of all baa given liim but one talent, 
while he has given to us ten talents. It is our 
duty, as the superior race, to care for these people 
whom God, in his Providence, hag given us. We 
should try to understand their natures, their ca- 
pacities, and their wants, and then adapt our lawa 
so that they will be in the happiest, the healthiest 
and best condition it is possible for them to attain. 
That was what the Southern people tried to do, 
and though no society is perfect, yet all must ad- 
mit that the negroes were better off every way be- 
fore the war iihan now. A miUion, it is estimated, 
have died in the effort to make them act like whit6 
people. Every young person can see how wicked 
it would be to take an ox and try to make it go as 
fast as a horse, and yet it is no more sinful nor 
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cruel than to take the negroes and demand that 
they shall act tho same as white people. As it 
would liill tho OS to try to malte hira a horse, so ifc 
kills the negro to try and make him a ■white man, 

I have explained this at some length because it 
is 80 important to understand it, and because it ia 
really bo simple when understood that any one can 
comprehend it, Every person can readily see how 
cruel it would be to deprive all children of their 
fathers and mothers, and yet it was no more cruel 
than to deprive, at a single blow, every negro in 
the South of the care and protection of hia master 
and mistress. Thousands of these poor creatures 
nave died of small pox and other loatbaome dis- 
eases. Hundreds have starved to death or died 
of exposure, ind all because of the false teachings 
of the fibolitionosts, who deceived tho people, and 
told them that society as it existed at tho South 
was " a sin and a crime " 

The abohtiomsts, however, did not stop here. 
Thoy declaied thii the Government, as it waa 
formed by "Washmgton, Jefferson, and Madison, 
protected the South&m people in their foim of so- 
ciety. And this wa*!, of course, true ; for it is not 
within the bounds of leawin to suppose that those 
mon, aJl of whom were "slaveholders," would have 
organized a government against themselves! I 
Lave already shown you how the old Federahata 
hated the Government ; and you will now see how 
this same spirit was breathed forth by the abo- 
litionists. 

"Williiun Lloyd Garrison, who has been called 
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tlie father of the aboKiion societies, inaugurated 
bis abolition movement by publicly burning the 
Constitution of the United States. Many years 
after this infamous act, he declared in a speech : 
" No act of ours do we regard with more conscien- 
tione approval or higher satisfaction, than when, 
several years ago, on the 4th of July, in the pres- 
ence of a great assembly, we committed to the 
flames the Constitution of the United States." 
Again he says : " This Union is a lie 1 The Amer- 
ican Union is an imposture — a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell. I am for its 
overthrow I Up with the flag of disunion 1" 

Wendell PhiUips, tho ablest and honestest of all 
the abolition leaders, declared the object of the 
agitation' to be the overthrow of the Constitution, 
He said : "Tile Constitution of our fathers was a 
mistake. Tear it to pieces and make a better one. 
Our aim is disunion, breaking up of the States." 

A resolution passed at an annual abohtion con- 
vention roads as follows : " Sesolved, that the 
abolition^ts of this country should make it one of 
the primary objects of this station to dissolve the 
American Union," 

Thus boldly and wickedly did these men assail 
the Government of our fathers. Ton have no 
doubt heard Mi-. Calhoun of South Carolina called 
" the father of disunion," but tho history I have 
already given yon shows that disunionism arose in 
the Korth. Mr. Calhoun, in a speech in the Senate 
of the United States, March 7th, 1850, dehvere.3 
^ile ho knew himself to be a dying man, said : 
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" No man would feol more happy tliaii myself to 
believe that this Union, formed by our ancestors, 
should liTS foreTcr. Looking back to the long 
course of forty years' service here, I have the con- 
solation to belieTe that. I have never done one act 
to ■weaken it — that I have done full justice to all 
sections. And if I have ever been exposed to the 
imputation of a contrary motive, it is because I 
have been ■willing to defend my section from un- 
constitutional encroachments." 

In a speech made by the same great statesman 
in the Senate, nearly thirty years ago, that is in 
1838, he said : "Abolition is the only question of 
sufficient magnitado and potency to divide this 
Union, and divide it it will, or drench the country 
in blood if not arrested. There are those ■who see 
no danger to the Union in the violation of all ftm- 
damental principles, but -who are full of apprehen- 
sion when danger is foretold, and who hold, not 
the authors of the danger, but those who fore- 
wan^ed it, responsible for the consequences. If 
my attachment for the Union were less, I might 
tamper with the deep disease which now afflicts 
the body politic, and keep silent until the patient 
was ready to sink under the mortal blows." 

Jefferson Davis, in a speech in the United States 
Senate, June 27th, 1850, said r "If I have a super- 
stition, sir, which governs my mind and holds it 
captive, it is a superstitious reverence for the 
Union. If one can inherit a sentiment, I may be 
said to have inherited this from my revolutionaKT 
father." 
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It ■will tlras bo aeen that at the very time thai 
the abolitiooista were preaching up a mad crusade 
against the Union, and educating a geneiation to 
hate the Goyemmeiifc of otuc fathers. Southern 
men, the great leaders of the South were begging 
and imploring that it might bo preserved. 
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THE CAUSES OP THE WAB OONllNnEr. 

The abolition moTsment, however, waa destined 
to imdergo a change. The Garrisonian abolition- 
ists, in educating a generation to believe that the 
subordinate position of the negro was a sin and a 
crime, had created a great moral power ; but after 
all it was more or less ineffective. The Consfcitn- 
tion and G-ovemment of oiir forefathers were 
so interwoven in the heart of every honest and 
patriotic American, that the denunciations that it 
waa " a covenant with hell," only provoked disgnafc 
or excited derision, and outside of the few delirious 
fanatics whom they addressed, it eserted no in- 
fluence. They might have preached a hundred 
years probably, and would never have destroyed 
the relation of the races, or broken up the Union in 
that way. But, as the "Whig party dissolved after 
the bank and tariff questions had, it was hoped, 
forever been disposed o^ the old Federal Hamil- 
tonian element in that party looked around for 
Bome new issue upon which to delude the people. 

About this time, that ia, from 1850 to 185i, 
there came prominently into public view a oun- 
ning, crafty, and entirely unscrupulous politician 
in the State of Hew iork, by the name of Wiiliani 
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H. Seward. Ho had been Governor of the State, 
and was at this time Senator in Congress, He 
was a Hamiltonian Federalist. But more than 
any othei' man he seemed to comprehend "the 
eituatioii." He saw that the abolitionists had, by 
their thirty years' education of the popular mind, 
created a great hatred in the North against the 
South, and he determined to use this to obtain 
power. He had raised an escifcement in the State 
of Kew Yori against the Free Masons to get power 
there, and why might he not do the same thing 
again on a larger scale. He went to wort at this 
with great cunning and subtlety. He saw at a 
glance that Garrison's programme of the open de- 
nunciation of the Constitution and the Union 
would not answer. Sir. Garrison said, and said 
truly, "the Constitution protects slavery." 

Mr. Seward inaugurated his plan of battle by de- 
claring {see his Works, voL iiL p. 301) : " Correct 
your error that slavery has any constUutional guar- 
antees which may not be released and ought not lo be 
rdinquinhed." Again says Mr. Soward {vol i. p. 71), 
"you answer iitat the Constitution recogniaes pro- 
perty in alavea It would be euffidenfe, then, to 
reply that the constitutional recognition musl he 
void, because it is repugnant to the law of nature 
and of nations." Here Mr. Seward sets up his idea 
of the lawfl of nature and of nations against the 
solemn compact of our forefathers. But he went 
fm-ther ; he declared that therd was an "irrepressi- 
ble conflict" between Northern and Southern so- 
ciety, that " slavery must be abohshed," that there 
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was " a higher law" than the Constitution, that "it 
was for the South to decide whether thoy woald 
haye slavery remoTed gradually, or whether they 
would have disunion and civil war." 

Such was the wicked programme that this wOy 
politician laid out for the ruin of this country. 
Garrison would have been willing to have separated 
from the South and let her alone in the enjoyment 
" of her rightsj hut Mr. Seward aimed at nothing 
less than seizing upon the Government through a 
sectional party and consolidating in it all power 
as the old Federalists had desired, and thus have 
one despotic government over the whole country. 

He accordingly organized his scattered forces in a 
new party. On the 26th of September, 185i, a con- 
vention was called to meet at Auburn, (Ae home of 
Wm. E. Seward, the object of which was annoujiced 
to be "to organize a JJepMMicflji party which should 
represent the friends of freedom," which means, of 
course, the frienda of negro freedom, for no white 
men were deprived of their freedom then. This 
meeting recommended that a convention of del- 
egates from the Northern States only, be hold 
on the 4th of July, 18G6, to nominate candidates 
for President and Vice-President of all the United 
States. This convention afterwards mot, and nomi- 
nated Premont and Dayton. 

When the Seward EepubHcan party was first 
organized, some of the abolitionists thought it did 
not go far enough, but Wendell Phillips, with his 
sagacity, saw that its programme was a cunning 
one. He declared " that it was the first a'ack in 
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the iceberg. It is iihe fint anfional party ever 
organized in tliie country, 2i is plcdr/ed against the 
South." 

This new party soon swept into it all those who 
had been deluded by the abolition teachings. It 
made loud protestationa of devotion to "free 
speech, free press, and free men.'' It pretended to 
more and better repnbhcaniam than the democ- 
racy, for it desired to apply republicanism to ne- 
groes. Hence it very properly got the name of 
Black Eepubliean, for it bore no more resemblance 
to genuine republieaaiism than an old Federalist 
did to a Jeffersonian Democrat. 

And strange to say, this Tory, British pai-ty in 
disguise actually seized hold of the name of Jeffer- 
son to delude the people. They even pervei-tod 
the glorious Declai-ation of Independence from its 
plain meaning, and tortured it into an excuse for 
negro equality, "When Mr,. Jefferson said " aU 
men were created equal," he referred to his own 
race and to no others, for if he meant negroes 
then he was himself insincere, for he should have 
" freed" his own on the spot, which he did not do. 

In a word, there was no deception that thia 
party did not resort to. No effort to influence the 
public mind was spared. The South was univer- 
sally denounced, and when warned by democrat 
that the Southern men woidd not live under a 
government which was to be administered to de- 
stroy them, they laughed the warning to scorn. 
The North was strong enough, if all the Statea 
could be seciu'ed, to elect a President in ^ite of 
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the Bontli, and thia they determined to do. If 
they could accomplish this, they could revolution- 
ize tiie Government by engrafting on it the mon- 
archical doctrines of HamDton and the negro 
equality &eories of Gairison, and so both would 
fee satisfied. This, then, was the object of the 
Elaclt Republican party leaders. They desired to 
overthrow the Government as it was formed. How 
they eucceeded this history will toll 

A-bont this time oecuired the great Eansas ex- 
citement. This was a new territory west of the 
Stato of Missouri. When it seemed probable that 
it would be mainly settled by Southern men, the 
people of New England organized " Emigi-ant So- 
cieties," and filled it up with abolitionists, so aa to 
prevent it from becoming what they called a slave 
State. They also raised large sums of money and 
purchased arms and ammunition, and sent out 
men there, promiiient among whom was old John 
Brown, to get up a war if they could. 

The churches of New England were very active 
in this business, and the abolition clergy all over 
were zealous workers in inciting to bloodshed. 
One minister, the Eev. Henry Ward Eeecher, de- 
clared that "Sharp's rifles were better than Bi- 
bles," and "that it was a crime to shoot at a slave- 
holder and not hit him." All over the North, but 
mainly in New England, this insanity was 'preva- 
lent. Ministers of the Gospel distributed guns 
anil rifles for the work of bloodshed, The North 
was being slowly educated for the great war thai 
followed. 
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THE ELECTION or LINCOLN. 

I HATE already shown you that there iias he&a, 
here in the North, ever since the formation of the 
Eederai GoYernment, a powerful party opposed to 
the Union as it was formed. But during all this 
long period, there was never a single statesman in 
the Southern States who was not devotedly in 
favor of the Union as it was organized by oui- pa- 
triotic forefathers. The South was united in its 
admiration of the principles of government on 
which the Union was founded. On this subject 
the North was divided. The Democratic party 
was attached to the Union, and was devoted to 
the principles on which it was established, while 
the Black Eepublican party was an enemy both to 
the Union and the Constitution. 

These Black Bepublieans, for many years, used 
to mookii^ly call Democrats "Union-savers." But 
as I have said, there were also two factions among 
the Black Eepublicans themaelves — one, that of the 
fanatical abohtionisfcs, and the other, the enemy of 
the democratic form of government, as you have 
seen in the history of the old Federalists. This 
latter faction vrss an adherent to the exploded mon- 
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arcbieal prmciplee of Alexander Hamilton. They 
wanted to destroy these States and establish one 
great despotic government, or empire, over all 
this country. Their plan was foreshadowed in a 
speech by Governor Banka of Massachusetts, in 
1856, in which he said : "I can conceive of a time 
when this Constiintion shall not be in existence — 
when we shall have an absolute dictatorial govern- 
ment,* transmitted from age to age, with men at 
its head who are made rulers by military commis- 
sion, or who claim an hereditary right to govern 
those over whom they are placed." 

"When the war brote out, this same Governor 
Banks became a general, and in a speech made at 
Arlington Heights, he pointed to the Capitol in 
Washington, and said : "When this war is over, 
that will be the Capitol of a great nation. Then 
there will be ao longer New Yorkera, Pennsylva- 
nians, Yirginians, etc., but we shall all be simply 
Americans." 

The meaning was that the war would result in 
the destruction of all the State governments, and 
consolidate them into. one great despotic govern- 
ment. The same idea was expressed by Senator 
Cameron, at a public dinner in Washington at 
about the same time. 

But both of these factions — that is, the abol- 
itionists and the disciples of Hamiltoniam mou- 

* This was precisely tlie kind of goyernment tlie Black 
EepulDlioan party did force upon the coimtry in the Adminl* 
tration of Ahraliam Lincoln. 
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arcliiam, were agreed in. their desire of revolution- 
izing the Government. Nothing that the South 
Gonld have done, short of an entire Burrender of 
their instifcafcione and their rights as States, could 
have satisfied them. The people of the Southei'n 
States honestly believed that their society and 
their lives woiid not be safe in the Union as ad- 
ministered by these men. The presidential cam- 
paign, which resulted in the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, had been conducted with such a sphit of 
violence and malignity towards the South that 
it might well alarm the people of that section. 
An infamous and mnrderous work, known aa 
the " Helper Book," which had been published 
one year before, and a hundred thousand copies 
of it circulated by subscription of the leading 
Black Republican members of Congress, was 
the chief campaign document of, the Lincoln 
canvass. This horrid book plainly threatened 
the people of the South with assassination and 
death. It was full of such sentences as the fol- 
lowing ; 

"Against slaveholders as a body we wage an 
exterminating war," 

It counseled the Horth — "Do not reserve the 
strength of your arms until you are rendered pow- 
erless to strike." 

"We contend that slaveholders are more crimi- 
nal than common murderers," 

" The n^roee, nine cases out of ten, would be 
delighted at the opportunity to cut their i 
thi'oats." 
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" Small pox is a nuisance ; strychnine is a nui- 
sance ; mad dogs are a miieance ; slavery is a 
nmeance ; and so are slaveholders ; it is our busi- 
ness, nay, it is our imperative duty, to abate nui- 
sances ; we propose, therefore, with the exception 
of strychnine, to exlerminaie this catalogue from be- 
ginning to end." 

A book of three hundred pages filled with such 
horrid threats as these, and circulated as a cam- 
paign document in the canvass that elected Mr. 
Lincoln, might well fill the South with alarm. I 
have said that all the leading Blaclt Eepublican 
members of CongTeas subscribed for the free dis- 
ti-ibution of one hundred thousand copies of this 
work. Mr. Seward gave it his especial endorse- 
ment, in a card which declared it " a work of great 
merit." The book had been preceded by speeches 
from Northern politicians scarcely less bratal in 
tone. Mr. Giddings, a prominent politician in 
Ohio, had said : 

"I look forward to a day when I shall see a ser- 
vile insurrection in the South. When the biack 
men, supplied with bayonets, shall wag'O a war of 
extermination againat the whites — when the mas- 
ter shall see his dwelling in flames, and his 
hearth polluted, and though I may not mock 
at their calamity and laugh when their fear 
Cometh, yet I shall hail it as the dawn of a polit- 
ical millenium." 

The Hon. Erastue Hopkins had said : "If peace- 
ful means fail us, and we are driven to the last ex- 
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treraity, when ballote are useless, then we will. 
make biiUets effectiTe." 

!For many years Horthem palpits and Northern 
newspapers had teemed with such bloody threats 
as these against the people of the South. And 
less than two years before the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, "Old John Brown," a notorious murderer 
from Kanajta, who was a native of New England, 
went into Virginia with a posse of a^assins, for 
the purpose of getting up an inaun-ection among 
the -negroes, to murder the white men, womon and 
children. Brown's gang was armed with pikes 
made in New England, and with plenty of ammu- 
nition and fire-arms purchased by money secretly 
contributed in the North. The whole plot was 
discovered, and he was tried and hanged. The 
execution of this admitted assassin produced a 
fearfnl outbreak of threats and fury in the North. 
Prayer-meetings were held in nearly all the 
ehiirches of New England, and indeed throughout 
the "West, to invoke the vengeance of heaven on 
those who had caused the just penalties of the law 
to fall upon one of the most pitiless murderers 
ever known in this country. And yet bells were 
tolled to glorify the memory of this fiend. 

As my readers may not have heard of Brown's 
terrible murder of Mr. Doyle and his two sons in 
Kansas, I wdl relate it. He went to the house about 
midnight with a gang of men, and told him that 
he and his two sons were wanted as witnesses upon 
an " Investigating Committee," and that they had 
been sent to summon them. No sooner had they 
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got them in the yard than they Hlled all three m 
cold blood. The poor heart-broten ■wife and mother 
of the murdered men went almost crazy ■with grief, 
when the fiends returned to the house and threat- 
ened to shoot herself and only son. Mrs. Doyle 
fell on her bended knees, and implored for mercy 
for herself and only child. After a while the vil- 
lains left the poor woman and her son to the 
sorrowful sight of the three corpses in their door 

At a m tm m Massachusetts, attended by 
Unit d bt t b n tor Henry Wilson, the follow- 
ing 1 1 t n w manimo^usly passed : 

" E 1 1 th t t is the right and duty of slaves 
to re t th n m t rs, and the right and duty of 
the people of the North to incite them to resistance, 
and to aid them in it." 

Afc Eochford, lUinois, a public meeting, called 
by the leading citizens, unanimously "Eesolved 
that the city boUs be tolled one hour in commemo- 
ration of John Brown." 

Horace Greeley said ; "Let no one doubt that 
history will accord an honorable niche to old John 
Brown." 

Balpb Waldo Emerson declared that the hang- 
ing of this assassin "made the gallows as glorioua 
as the cross." 

Again said Emerson : " Oar Captain Brown is, 
happily, a representative of the American Eepub- 
lic. He did not believe in Tnoral suasion, but in 
putting things tihrough." 

This terrible temper pervaded the whole North. 
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A book of a thotiaand pages might be made of ex- 
tra<!tfl from sermons, prayers, apeeohea and news- 
papers, of a similar character. 

Can we wonder that, imder auch a state of 
things, the Southern people should have felt it ne- 
cessary to take some steps for tbeir own safety 9 
In the midst of this wild excitement Mx. Lincoln 
was nominated for the presidency by the party 
which had so nniyerBaUy endorsed old Jolm 
Brown's murderons raid into Virginia. He was 
nominated at Chicago, in a temporary edifice built 
for the purpose, and, as if indicating the designs 
of the party, called a "wiguxan." Over the chair 
of the president of the nominating convention was 
placed a hnge wooden knife twelve feel long, a fit- 
ting foreshadowing of the bloody designs of the 
party puttiag him forward. At least the people 
of the South so interpreted it ; and they de- 
manded some pledges, that the threats put forth 
in the Helper book should not be viaited upon 

In answer to these reasonable demands, they 
received only sneers, reproaches, and more threats. 
When they declared that "unless they could 
have their rights in the "Union tbey would with- 
draw," they wero answered, that "the Korth 
could not Idct them onfc of the Union." The truth 
is, that war was resolved upon by the Black Ee- 
publican leaders. I shall show yon in another 
chapter what cunning tricks were resorted to by 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward to bring about what 
was called " an overt act" on the part of the South 
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If I faOed to lay fcbia wiiole matter out truly be- 
fore yon, I sboidd mate myseli a party to the 
monGtroua falsehoods which have been put forth 
aa history on this point. The wholo Southern peo- 
ple had always been contented with the Union aa 
it was established by our forefathers. They never 
talied of secession, except as a remedy for aggrea- 
sions upon their constitutional i-ights. On the 
contrary, in the North, as yon have seen, there has 
always been a busy and determined party, which 
has been working to overthrow the Union, because 
it hated the Constitution, and was at enmity with 
tho Sonth from an old grudge, growing out of the 
early conflict between the monarchical principles 
of Alexander Hamilton and the democratic princi- 
ples of Thomas Jefferson. This old hatred on the 
part of the Worth, which had been brewing and 
smouldering ever since the estabhahment of the 
Government, was now recruited by the fiery and 
fanatical element of abolition to such a degree that 
tho conflict, long threatened by the Horthern mal- 
contents, and dreaded by the South, burst upon 
the country. Failing, as they thought, to receive 
any guarantees of aocurity and rest in the Union, 
the Southern States dctenoined to withdraw. All 
but South Carohna came to this ooncluaion slowly 
and unwillingly. 
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Im the fan o£ 1860 Mr. Lincoln waa elected 
President by a party and by men sucli aa I have 
described m the last chapter. He caiTied every 
Northern Stato except Wew Jersey, ond recelYed a 
majority of the electoral votes, but not a majority 
of an - the people. You know the President is 
elected by the Stales, not by the people — ^that ia to 
aay, each State gives as many votes for President 
as it has representatives smd senators in Congress. 
Mr. Lincoln had a majority of these, but he was 
nearly a million and a half in the minority, count- 
ing the votes of all the people. But although Mx. 
Lincohi was elected by what is called State 
Eights, yet he went to work at once to destroy 
State Eights, as we shah soon see. 

The Southern people were, of course, gi-eatly 
alarmed when the result was known. The party 
coming into power had declared war against them. 
Tine the Chicago Platform was cautiously worded, 
but it is the apii-it and temper of a political pai-fy 
which give the true meaning of its pnrposea. I 
have shown you fully what theae were, ilfom the 
mou.ths of its leading men. 

And I may mention here as a singular fact that 
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Joshua. E, Giddinga, of Ohio, who was kno'wii aU 
his life as an out and oat abolitionist, declared in 
the Chicago Convention that ita nominees could 
not get the support of the abolitionists unless the 
resolutions pledged the party to carry out the 
doctrine that " all men are created equal." I have 
already mentioned that the abolitionists meant by 
this phrase to include negroes. The Chicago Con- 
vention, therefore, according to their own inter- 
pretation of its reaolntions, was pledged to change 
Sonthern society, and make the negro the equal 
of the ■white man. How then can any Black Ee- 
publican pretend that their own party platform 
was not an open declaration of war upon the South ? 
Although they cunningly disguised their inten- 
tions by making a false use of a popular phrase, 
they did not deceive the Southern people. They 
instinctively knew that this party meant to over- 
throw their society, " peaceably, perhaps, if they 
,were permitted to do so, but forcibly if they must." 
Mr. Seward himself avowed this sentiment in a 
speech in the United States Senate, JVTarch 11th, 
1850. 

The means which the Southern States resolved 
to resort to, in order, i£ possible, to save themselves 
from this calamity, was what has been called se- 
cession — ^that is, to withdraw from the Union oi 
Confederacy. The States had all joined the Con- 
federacy by their own act. There had been no 
compulsion used, and it had been held by the 
wisest and best men, both North and South, that 
the States, having only delegated the exercise of 
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certain powera to the Federal Government, conld 
resume them whenever tliej felt that their inter- 
ests and welfare demanded it. If thia was not 
the case it was held that it made the Federal Gov- 
ernment the jndgo of its own powers, and thai is 
the definition of a despotism. 

I will now give you the opinions of some of the 
old Federalists, as well as others, on the right of 
secession. Josiah Qnincy, of Massachusetts, was 
one of the bitterest of all the Federalists, and it 
only goes to show that the Black Bepublican 
party is a lineal descendant of old Tory Federal- 
ism, when I teH you that thia man, Josiah Quincy, 
lived to a great age, and became a warm sup- 
porter of Mr. Lincoln and the abolitionists. He 
was a member of Congress during Mr. Jefferson's 
Administration, and violently opposed that great 
statesman. Mr. Jefferson saw the future greatness 
of this country, and piirchased aU the Louiaiana 
Territory of Franco, which Mr. Quincy and the Fed- 
eralists opposed. In a speech in 1811, against the 
bill to admit Louisiana into the Union, Mr. Quincy 
said that if it passed " it would be the righi of all. 
as well as the duty of some of the States to pre- 
pBxe for sqxiralion, amicably if they can, forcibly 
if they must," Some member called Mr. Quincy 
to order for making a treasonable utterance, but 
the House of Eopresentativos sustained him. 

One of the earhest as well as ablest constitu- 
tional lawyers in our country was Ju<^e William 
Eawle of Pennsylvania. As a statesman and a 
patriot he ranked very high. General Washing- 
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ton appointed him District Attorney of the United 
States in 1791, and afterwards tendered him a seat 
in his Cabinet, In his work entitled " Views of the 
"United States Constitution," dndge Eawle sajs : 

" It depends on the State itself to retain or abol- 
ish the principle of representation, because it de- 
pends on itself whether it wd] continue a member 
of the Union. To deny this right would be incon- 
sistent with the principle on which all our politi- 
cal systems were founded ; which is, that the peo- 
ple have in all cases a rigbt to determine how they 
wiU be governed. The States, then, may wholly 
withdraw from the Union, but while th^y continne, 
they must retain the character of representative 
republics." 

The same sentiment was briefly expressed by 
President Jefferson in these words : " States may 
wholly withdraw their delegated powers." And 
again, in a letter to Dr. Priestly, in I80i, he said : 
" If the States west of the Alleghany declare them- 
selves a separate people, we are incapable of a sin- 
gle effort to retain them. Our citizens can never 
be induced, either as militia or soldiers, to go 
there to cut the throats olE their own brothers or 
sons, or to be themselves the subjects instead of 
the pei-peti'ators of the parricide." 

President Madison affirmed the same principle, 
when spealdmg of the States as the parties to the 
compact which formed the Union, he said : "The 
parties {i. e. the States) themselves must be the 
Judges, in the last resort, whether the bargain 
made baa been preserved or broken." 
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Such, indeed, is the meaning of the celebrated 
Eeaolutions of 1798, refeiTed to in a previotis 
chapter, and onwliich both Jefferson and Bladison 
were elected to the Presidency. 

But, whether a State had or had not tie right 
to secede, there never had been scarcely a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the right and the poUcy of 
resorting to coercion, !Ek-Preaident John Quiney 
Adams, in 1S33, speaking of secession, said that 
whenever that time arrived "it wotdd be bettei 
for the people of these disunited States to part in 
friendship from each other rather than to he 
held together by constraint." In 1850, Mr. S. P. 
Chaeo, now Chief Justice, in a speech in the 
United States Senate, declared that in "the ease 
of a State resuming her powers, he knew of no 
remedy to prevent it." Even MJr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Seward avowed this doctrine as late as April, 
1861. In a despatch to Mr. Dayton, oui' minister 
to France, dated April 10th, 1861, Mr. Lincoln in- 
structed Mi:. Seward to say : "That he (the Presi- 
dent) was not disposed to reject a cardinal dogma 
of theirs {the seceders), namely, that the Federal 
Giovemment cotdd not reduce the seceding States 
to obedience by conquest, even although he were 
disposed to question the proposition. But in fact, 
the President willingly accepts it as true." 

The late Mr. Edward Everett, Feb. 2d, ISfil, 
said: "To expect, to hold fifteen States in the 
Union by force is preposterous. * « * If oiur 
sister States must leave us, in the name of heaven 
let them go in peace." 
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Again eaid Mr. Everett : " The suggestion that 
the Union can be mainfcamed by nraaerical pre- 
dominance and military prowess of one section, 
Gserted to coerce the other into submission, is, in 
my judgment, as self-eontradiekiry as it is danger- 
ous. It comes loaded -with the death-smell from 
fields wet with brothers' blood. If the ■vital 
principle of all repubhoan governments is the 
"consent of the govemed," much more does a 
Tmion of co-equal sovereign States require, as its 
basis, the harmony of its members, and their 
voluntary co-operation in its organic functions." 

The loading newspaper organs of the Black Re- 
publican party held to the same views. The New 
York Tribune, only three days before South Caro- 
lina seceded, said " that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence justified her in doing so." Feb. 23d, 
186i, the editor of the same paper, acknowledged 
to be the exponent of the Black Republican party, 
said : "If the cotton Stat^ desire to form an in- 
dependent nation, they have a clear moral right to 
do so." 

In the face of all this history, how could the 
South imagiue that the North would construe its 
withdrawal to be an act of treason ? Much less 
could it reasonably suppose that the North would 
wage a relentless and esterminating war for an 
act which our own leading statesmen and poH- 
tieians have always admitted to be, in the last re- 
sort, a right Ho Mr-minded person can doubt 
that the Southern States honestly believed that 
they had a right — is fiio language both of Wash- 
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ington and Jefferson—" to resume their delegated 
powers." They wished and intended to do so in 
peace. Their act of withdrawal was, in no sense, b. 
declaration of war upon the Federal GrOTernment. 
Bat the Federal Government made war en them 
to have them remain, as the history soon to be re- 
lated will dearly show. They offered and en- 
treated peaceful negoeiation in relation to all the 
property claimed by the Federal Government, lo- 
cated within the jurisdiction of the withdrawing 
States. The forts which they seized, but which 
they expressed a willingness to pay for, were ori- 
ginally built for the protection of the harbors and 
cities of those States. They could not have been 
built without the consent and co-operation of the 
States within whose limits they were erected. 

They were, indeed, partnership property ; and 
each of the States was an equal party in the own- 
ership. The Federal Govemmentj strictly speak- 
ing, was not a party in this ownership at aU, but 
was only the general agent of the real parties, that 
is, the several States composing the compact of 
the TJniom These forta were the joint property 
of all the States ; but as they were designed each 
for the protection of the States where they were 
located, it was held that such forts necessarily 
went with the withdrawii^ States to which they 
belonged. If South Carolina deprived New York 
of its share of the ownership in the forts in Charles- 
ton harbor, South CaroHna also rehnquiahed its 
share of ownership in the forts in the harbor of 
New York. 
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But the fceLecling States esjiesbed a desire to 
settle all the^ mitfceri by a miitual vil ftiendly 
agicement They avowed their deteimmation to 
mflict no wiong upon otheis but only to icattme 
the powers they hid delegated, tat govern them 
selves -without the mteifeience of the Stat ^ which 
they hone tly leheved had broken the compact 
male by oni forefath ra They were neither 
rebels by law noi by intention They acted upon 
whit thej beheye I to be their ii^ht an 1 upon 
what had been the un Teratindmg of p ver/ <>iost 
numbei if the ablest statesmen and ;tatnots oui 
cnimtiy has pioduced — <ind upon what was the 
uninimo is nn l^istindm^ of the State'* wh n they 
adopted the Oon^t tution Not, a ei agio State 
would haye become a menihei of the TJiiiou had it 
imagined thai, the Feieril Gtov inmejitw)nld va 
attempt to hold them m it by wai and bloxUhed 
Indeed when the Sin m are held togethei by tho 
bayonet, tho goveiament la no lon£,ei i (j ijt 
but a Despoh n It coaees ti be the gOTemment 
our fathers made and becomes a tyranny hke that 
of Auatiia or Enosii 

The South you see then mode no wii on the 
North by separatme; horn us Ihe; im^ly os i 
eised what they einceiely behe-ved to be tJieir 
r^hfc, and what the ablest statesmen of the H ith 
and the wise foundeis of our (loieinnen! ad 
mitted to bo such So fir iiom imag nm(> tha n 
selves traitors they i eli^ionsiy beheved Ihemaeb es 
patriotB, 
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Nor did the leaders of the party which opened 
war upon them, believe them traitors. These 
leaders, you have seen, were old disunioniats. 
Some of them had been talking and threatening 
secession themselves for more than thirty years, as 
their predecessors had for more than forty y&ara 
before. It was not love for the Union thai caused 
fchem to wage the war. It was hatred of the South 
in some, a foolish, fanatical loye of negroes in 
others, and still in others a traitorous desire to 
overthrow the free Government of ths United 
States, and estabhsh a consolidated or single gov- 
ernment, after annihilating the sovereignty of the 
States. 

I am speahing of the leaders. The mass of the 
soldiers were drawn into it, some by patriotic 
motives, and eome without a definite motive of 
any kind. There was a wild and senseless ex- 
citement, which drove the whole commnnity 
mad. Men did not reason — they raved. The men 
who attempted to re^on were kaocked down. 
This was all a necessary part of the machinery for 
working up the war. The cunning instigators 
knew well that if the people were peimitted to rea- 
son, and to talk dispassionately on the matter, the 
wai' fever could not be kept up a single hoiu'. 
When men Itnow they have a bad cause, they do 
not permit discussion, if they tan help it. So tha 
Bladi Eepublican leaders contrived to have every 
man in the North mobbed, who attempted to think 
and argue on the subject of the war. Men were 
hurried or driven into the army like sheep into a 
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slaughter-pen. The least intelligeiifc were actually 
made to believe that the South was making war on 
the North, when all the time it was the North 
which was waging war upon the South, as you 
wiU see when we come to trace the conflict step 
by step. 
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OHAPTEE Yin. 

THE FOLIOE AMD OBJECTS OF BECEESION. 

■While very little, if any, difference of opinion 
existed at the South as to the right of seceasion, 
there "were many people ■who doubted ihe policy of 
the movement. Prominent among theae was the 
Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, who advis- 
ed against the step. It was felt by such men that it 
was going to place great power in the hands of the 
Abolition party, who might then set themselves up 
as in favor of the Union, and use the very pres- 
tige and power of the G-ovGrnmont, which southern 
statesmen had mainly created, to make war upon 
them. They distruated the peaceful professions of 
the Black EepubUcan leaders, who were talking 
against coercion, and who were announcing tbem- 
selves as willing "to let the South go." 

As it has turned out, it would seem that these 
men were right ; for the Abolition party did raise 
large armies in the name of the Union, actually to 
overthrow it— to subvert its form of government, 
and to bring a doom on the southern people which 
words cannot describe. However, the overwhelm- 
ing impulse of the great majority of the Southern 
people at the time of which we are writing was to 
6 
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get away from the North. They dad not wish to 
be associated any longer with a people the majority 
of whom could deliberately elect a man Presi- 
dent on a platform of avowed hostility to their 
States. They dosirod to get away from people 
who would not keep their compaets. 

Yet they wished tho North no harm. The de- 
bates of the great leaders in Congress at the time 
of withdrawing, prove that they went more in sor- 
row than in anger. They evinced indeed a great 
reluctance to go ; but they felt that the North had 
already sundered the poHtical bands made by our 
forefathers, aud that there was nothing left for 
them but to go, or stay and acq^uiosee in the 
overthrow of then- Government. They chose to 
go, dechuritig that their object was to preserve 
and perpetuate the sacred prinoiplea of liberty 
and self-government which our forefathers estab- 
liehod. 

General Robert E. Leo, in a letter written since 
the war, dated January 6th, 186G, says, "AJl the 
South has ever asked or desired is, that the Union 
founded by our forefathers should be preserved, 
and that the Government as it was originally or- 
ganized should bo administered in puirty aud 
truth." How the Abolitionists could not say this. 
They desired tho Government, as it was formed, 
overthrown. General Lee desired the Govern- 
ment to remain just as it was. MJr. Sewai-d said 
"No, Slavery must and shall be abolished." Mr. 
Liacoln stood on the same platform. 

The great and overwhehiiing object the Soutli 
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had was to preserve to themselves the right of self- 
government, and thus save themselves from the 
horrible consequences of amalgamation and social 
death. They knew from their practical Imowledge 
of the negro that he belonged to a distinct species 
of man ; that his brain, his bones, bis shape, his 
nerves, in fact that every part of his body was dif- 
fei'ent from the white man's. They knew that he 
Tvas liable to different diseases from tho white man ; 
that he required the care and protection of the 
superior race. They knew that to eqoalizo the 
races was simply to follow the fate of Mexico and 
Central America. 

What a splendid coimtry waa Mexico while under 
the control of the white blood of the pure Spajiish 
ra«e I Now what ia it, after the white blood has 
all become mixed and diluted by amalgamation 
with the black I'ace ? When the black race held 
its natm-al position of subordination to the white 
race, Mexico was one of the richest and most 
proaperoua countries on the globe ; but now it is 
one of the meanest and moat contemptible. The 
white man's proud and glorious civilisation has 
feded out on the dead plain of amalgamation and 
n^ro equality. The white blood baa become ao 
muddy and polluted by admixture with the inferior 
race, that no lapse of time can ever redeem that 
population from the utter degradation and uncivi- 
!ization into which it has fallen. So of all those 
once rich and flourishing countries to the south of 
the "United States— since the abolition of negro 
subordination to the white race, they have all 
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falleri back in civilization, and sunken down in a 
slough, of social, political, and moral filth, and 
■wretcliedness 1 It makes tlie heart sick to con- 
template fcliem. 

The West India Islands whicb, under negro ser- 
vitude, or when the wbite raan was sole master, 
were aiaong the richest and most flourishing spots 
on the globe, now, under negro eqnahfj, are the 
poorest and most detested sinks of sorrow and 
poUutiou that oppress the imaginaton of man. 

To save the most beautiftil and productive por- 
tion of our country from a similar terrible fate, 
was the great motive which made the Southern 
States desii'e separation from the abolitionized 
States of the North, To save our country from 
the terrible scourge of negro amalgamation and 
negro equality, whieh the Black Kepublicans are 
now forcing upon us, was a patriotic and sacred 
thought in the minds of those who wished no 
further union with the madmen who were deter- 
mined to force the shame and horror ol negro 
eqmihty upon us. 

God only can tell what the consequences of this 
amalgamation pohcy may be to the cause of hberty 
and civilization ! Unless the people arise and put 
a stop to the farther progress of the disgusting and 
brutalizing notions of negro equality, we shaU in- 
evitably land at last where Mexico, the Central 
American States, and the "West India Islands have 
gone already. Kegro emancipation and negro 
equality are driving us on that fatal shore with 
alarming rapidity. A mongi-el nation, or a nation 
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of mixed races, never yet remained free and pros- 
perous. 

The English, Irisli, French, Spanish or Gerraans 
may amalgamate without detriment, because they 
are only different families of the same, or the ■white 
race ; but the negro being of a different and lower 
race, the offspring of such a imion are hybrids or 
m,ongrdSi and are always a weak, degraded, and 
wretched class of beings— as inferior to the white 
race as the mule is to the horse. 

Such, then, were the pointe iuvolved in the 
p<Mcy and olyecls of secession. If the Northern 
people could have understood the great wrong 
they were forciug upon the South, they never 
would have blamed her for seeking to save herself 
from the degradation of amalgamation. But they 
had, uuforttmately, been made to believe that it wm 
wicked to hold negroM as inferiors of white peo- 
ple. They did not understand the horrible sin 
and crime, disease and death involved in equaliz- 
ing races. Hence they thought that the South 
acted "without good cause." 

They were made to believe that she resisted 
Lincoln's election from mere spite, a.nd from a 
long cherished desire to break up the Union 
"While the real truth was, that the great mass of 
the people of the South loved and cherished the 
Union, and only withdrew from it when they 
felt themselves not only compelled to do so, but 
actually driven out by the aboUtion party, who 
came into possession of the Government, threaten- 
ing to use it to faring upon them and theii' chil 
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dren the most horrible doom thai can possibly be 
inflicted upon aaiy people. 

In the North, where there are but few negroes, 
it is difficult to understand this subject, but if our 
popiilation were one half blacks, we would Tory 
soon begin to comprehend what it meant to give 
the negro the same rights as the white man. 
Every child can see that in such a society only two 
things are possible. Either one race or the other 
would be master, or else they would be compelled 
to fraternize — to mingle, and with that comes all 
the honible consequences we have just depicted. 

In the light of subsequent events, nearly all 
will now allow that the South made a mistake 
when they demanded unconditional separation. 
Traa, they had many reasons to lose faith in the 
North, and to bcliove they would stand by no 
agi-eements jf made. But if they had said all the 
time, "we stand ready to resume our places in the 
Union, when you of the North give us plain and 
distinct pledges and gua.rantees that you wiU 
abide by the Conetitafcion and Union as they were 
formed," theywould have deprived Mr. Lincoln 
and hia party of nine-tenths of their capital. 
They could not then have set themselves np ob 
"the Union party," while in h.ci fchey were the 
real disunion party, and always had been. Nor 
could they have made such a hue and ay about 
"the flag," which they had denounced as a "flaunt- 
ing he." 

Perhaps you never saw the verses on the Amer- 
ican flag which the Blact EepubHcans cu-culated 
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in 1854, just aboat the time they organized their 
party. I mil give you two of them : 

" AH Lail the flaunting lia 

The stars grow pale and dim, 
The stiipeB are bloody BcarB — 
A lio the vaunting hymn. 

" Tear down the flaonling' lie, 
HaJf-mast tho starry flag, 
Insult no Biumy sky 

Witli hate's polluted rag," 

Now it does not look reasonable that a political 
party which endorsed snch poetry could have been 
at all eiiicere in love for the American flag. 

They simply put forth the cry of " the Union," 
*nd "the flag," to get tho war started. After 
which they believed they could use it to accom- 
plish their real pnrposes, which were the over- 
throw of our form of government, and its revolu- 
tion from a "White Man's government to that of a 
mongrel nation, in which negroes should have the 
same rights as white people. 

This is now plainly apparent, if it never 
was before ; and however mistaken the South 
may have been ae to the means used to avert this 
csdamity, no one not deluded with negro equality 
will deny that they were justified in taking any 
step which would save them and their childi'eii 
from such horrible eonaequonces. 
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THE DEGINSINQ OF 8 



The first State ■w'hieli seceded, after the e 
of Mr. Lincoln, was South Carohna. On the 20th 
day of December, 1860, that State formally die- 
solved its connection with the Union, by a unani- 
moiis Yoto of a convention of the State. 

This act produced great excitement and alarm 
among the true Mends of the Union in the whole 
Noi-th. But by the leaders of the Black Eepubli- 
can party, or the party which elected jMr. Lincohi, 
it was received either with cold indifference, or 
with the too evident signs of suppressed delight. 

President Buchanan promptly sent a message to 
Congress, recommending such measures as he 
hoped would stay the further progress of secession. 
But a very large majority of the membera were 
Black Eepublicans, and they refused to take any 
notice of his recommendations, or to suggest any 
measures of their own to prevent the Union frojn 
going to pieces. 

Indeed, President Buchanan, in his annual mes- 
sage, which had been transmitted to Congress 
eighteen days before South Carolina seceded, bad 
anticipated tbe event, and had elaborately dia- 
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cussed the proper remedies, as well as the powers 
of tlie Federal Government to deal with a seceding 
State. Referring to these events since they trans- 
pired, Mr, Budianan says ; " To preserve the 
Union was my supreme object. I ^was well aware 
that our wisest statesmen had often warned their 
countrymen in the most solemn terms, that our 
institutions could not be preserved by force, and 
could only endure whilst concord of feeling and a 
proper respect by one section for the rights of an- 
other should be maintained." 

This conclusion is sustained by President 
Madison, who is called "the father of the Consti- 
tution," who said in the convention which made 
the Constitution ; "Any govemment for the 
United States, formed upon the supposed practicar 
bility of using /ores against the unconstitutional 
proceedings of the States, would prove visionary 
and fallacious." So President Jackson said, in 
his farewell address to the people of the United 
States : "The Constitution cannot be maintained, 
nor the Union preserved, in opposition to public 
feeling, by the mere exertion of the coercive pow- 
ers confided to the Genera! Government." 

Such, I could show you had I space, has been 
the opinion of all the greatest and wisest states- 
mea of our countiy, ever since the foundation of 
our Government. President Buchanan manifested 
a sincere desire to impress upon Congress what 
were the constitutional and proper means to bs 
applied to prevent the spread of secession. All 
i which the Constitution allowed, be wsia 
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anxious for Congress to apply promptly, in ordeir 
to save the Union. He was also ansions to im- 
press upon Congi-esB the wrong of attempting un- 
constitutional measures. 

The point was clearly stated in his meosago in 
the following language ; 

" The question fairly stated is, has the Constitu- 
tion delegated to Congress the power to coerce a 
State into submission which is attempting to with- 
draw, or has actually withdrawn from the Confed- 
eracy ? If answered in the affii-mativo, it must be 
on the principle that the power has been confen'ed 
on Congress to make war against a State. After 
much serious reflection, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that no such power has been delegated to 
Congress, or to any other department of tie Fed- 
eral GoYei-nment. It is majiifest upon an inspec- 
tion of the Constitution, that this is not among 
the specific and enumerated powers granted to 
Congress. So far from this power having been 
delegated to Congress, it was esprcssly refused by 
the convention which framed the Constitution." 

A few days aftei the delivery of this annual mes- 
sage. President Johnson, then a member of the 
United States. Senate, while debating with the 
Black Republicans, said "I do not believe the 
Federal Go^ommont has the power to coerce a 
State ; for by the eleventh amendment to tho Con- 
stitution of the United States, it ia expressly pro- 
vided, that you cannot even pijt one of the States 
of this Confederacy before one of the courts of the 
countiy as a party." 
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The AttOTnej-GGneral o( tho United States had 
just before given an opinion, marked ■with great 
ability and research, to the same effect. No Black 
Eepublican member of either branch of Congress 
attempted to combat these conclusions. But no 
argument, no appesil to the solemn sanetioES of the 
Constitution could arouse a spark of patriotism in 
the bosoms of the abolition party. Constitutional 
remedies that would have prevented secession they 
despised. One fact there is ■which will rise up in 
judgment to condemn the Blaek Eepublican party 
forever. Ihey could have preserved the Union 
without the loss of a drop of blood, by just pledg- 
ing themselves to administer the Government as it 
had been admmiatered by all of Mr. Lincoln's pre- 
decessors. AE the South asked was equality in the 
Cmoji— -that the Norfchem States should not take 
away their rights. 

la the last speech over made in the Senate by 
Jefferson Davis, on December 6tb, 1860, he plead 
for the Union in the following earnest language : 
"The Union of these States forms, in my judg- 
ment, the best government instituted among men. 
It is only necessary to carry it out in the spirit in 
which it was formed. Our fathers made a Union 
of friendly States. Now hostility has been aubsti- 
stituted for fraternity. I call on men who have 
hearts, and who love the Union, to look the danger 
ui the face. This Union is dear to me as a Union 
of fraternal States. Long have I offered proposi- 
ions for equality in the Union. Not a single Bepub- 
licrm has voted for them. We have in vain en- 
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deavored to secure tranquiility, and obtain respect 
for the rights to -which we are entitleth As a. 
necessity, noi a choice, we have resorted to the 
remedy of sopEiration. We have never ashed for 
concessions ; what we wanted was jnstieo," 

It was very evident, however, soon after the meet- 
ing of Congress, in December, 1860, that the Blacli 
Eepnbhcan party were determined to do nottiing. 
Their plan was to lot things drift until Mr. Lincoln 
should come in on the 4th of March, 1861, and 
keep their poHcy, whatever if, was, a profound 
secret. Seeing no chance for guarantees against 
the amalgamation poKcy, five other States, in Jan- 
uary, 1861, followed the example of South Carolina, 
via. : Mississippi, January 9th ; Alabama, January 
11th ; Florida, January 11th ; Georgia, January 
19th ; and Louisiana, January 25th. Those were 
aU the States that seceded previous to the inaugu- 
ration of Mr. Lincoln. The other States remained, 
hoping against hopo, that some plan of adjustment 
would yet be agreed upon. 
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KBTOBrS OF THE DEMO0KAOY TO SAVE a 



Whilh the Black Kepablicaoi party was doing iia 
utmost to prevent any pacific measure, or compro- 
mise, which should arrest tlie progress of secesaion, 
the Democratic party exerted every power to save 
the Union, and restore confidence and peace to the 
country. Among the plans brought before Con- 
gress for this patriotic pnrpoae, was a set of resolu- 
tions introduced by the venerable Senator Critten- 
den, of Kentucky. These resolutions are known 
as " The Crittenden Compromise." If passed by 
Congress, they would have restored instant peace 
and stopped secession. And their terms were a 
perfectly fair proposition for a final settlement of 
the whole difficulty. 

If any section was to make a sacrifice it was the 
South, by the adoption of this Crittenden Com- 
promise. It proposed, in effect, to give up to the 
North more than three quarters of all the territorial 
domain belonging to the United States, when, in 
point of law and justice, the South had an equal 
ri^t with the North in all these territories. But 
the South o&red to make this sacrifice of so much 
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of her rights for the saJfe of peace, and for tlio sake 
of the Union. 

Mr. Crittendeiij in presentiug his compromise, 
said : " The sacrifice to be made for the preserva- 
tion of the Union is comparatively worthless. 
Peace and harmony, and union in a great nation 
wore never purchased at so cheap a rate as we now 
have it in OTir power to do. It is a scrapie only, a 
scruple of as little value as a barleycorn, that stands 
between us and peace and reconciliation and 
Union. And we stand hore pausing and hesita- 
ting about that Kttle atom which is to be sa^^rifieod.' 
But in vain did this patriotic Senator from the 
South plead with the Blaelc Eepubhcan party to 
to take this little step to save the Union. Senator 
Hale, of New Hampshire, declared "this contro- 
versy will not be settled here." He knew that his 
party were determined to have war. And this 
was farther proved by the fact, that while every 
Democratic member voted for the Crittenden peace 
propositions, every Black Republican member 
voted against them. 

But the Democrats, and the Southern members 
of Congress, did not give up the effort to save the 
Union even then. Mr. Clemens, of Virginia, intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Representatives' 
to suhmit the Crittenden peace resolutions to tna 
people of the United States. This produced a 
great flatter and alarm among the Bla«k Repuhh- 
cans. They knew that if the people were allowed 
to vote on the question, the resolutions would he 
adopted. So they promptly voted down the pro- 
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positioii to let the people of tlie United States de- 
cide the qiiestion for themselves. Here again the 
Democrats voted to submit the matter to the peo- 
ple, and every Black Eepublican voted against it. 

But even this was not all the Democi-ata did to 
save the Union. Senator Douglas, after the Critten- 
den plan had been voted down, inifcroduced another 
proposition of his own, which was also voted down 
by the war-wishiag Black Eepnblicans. Senator 
Douglas, on the defeat of his proposition, said : 
"11 yoa of the Eepubhcan side are not wUling to 
accept this, nor the proposition of the Senator 
from Kentucky, Mi-. Crittenden, pray tell us what 
you are willing to do ! I address the inquiry to 
the Republicans alone, for tho reason that in fcho 
Committee of Thirteen, a few days ago, every 
member from the South, iucluding those from tho 
Cotton States (Messrs. Toombs and Davis) ex- 
pressed their readiness to accept tho proposition of 
my venerable friend from Kentucky, as a Jinal set- 
Uetnent of the controversy, if tendered and sustain- 
ed by the Repubhcan members. Hence the sole 
I of our disagreement, and the o*iij/ 
1/ in the way of an amicable adjustment, is 
with the Beptiblican party." 

"When all these measures for peace and union 
had failed. Senator Douglas pointed to the side of 
tlie Senate Chamber where the Biaelc itepublicans 
had their seats, and exclaimed with great energy — 
"Xou want war." And so they did, Every act 
shows that they wanted war. They meant to force 
war upon the South. But you have not yet heard 
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of all the Democratic partj did to saye the TJnion, 
aud to preyent aJl the bloody horrora of war. 

When every effort to indnce the aboUtion mem- 
bers of Congress to accept some terms of peace had 
failed, the noble old State of Virginia oaoio forward 
with a proposition to call a conventioii of one or 
more commissioners from each State, to see if they 
could not hit apon some plan whereby the "Union 
could be preserved. This proposition was received 
like a firebrand by the Black Eopnblicans. But 
seven of the Southern States immediately sent 
their peace commiseionere to Washington, and 
there was such a clamor from the people through-' 
out the Korth for peace, that the abolition leaders 
wore obliged io consent that the Northern States 
should be represented in this peace conference. 
Bnt they diligently set themselves to work to pre- 
vent any men who really wanted peace from being 
sent to the conference. 

Carl Schnrz, a notorious agitator and disunion- 
ist, from Wisconsin, telegraphed to the Governor 
of that State—" Appoint commissioners to Wash- 
ington conference — myself one — to strengthen our 
side." By "our side," be meant those who were 
opposed to any peace measures to save the country 
from war, and preserve the Union. Senator Chan- 
dler, of Michigan, wrote a letter to the Gtovernor of 
his State, to the same effect, in which he profanely 
declared, that, "Without a little blood-letting, this 
Union would not, in his estimation, be worth a 
enrsG." 

The " Eepubbcans" wanted "a little blood-let- 
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ting," iu order to make as wide aa poasible tha 
gnlf between the Horth and the South. Thia 
Peace Conference, therefore, was a failure, because 
the abolitionista wore determined there should ba 
no peace. I have already shown you that a portion 
of these traitors were moved to this courae because 
of a blind and fanatical sympathy for negroes, 
while others were impelled by a desire to over- 
throw this Union of oar fathers, and to establish 
one great despotic government on its rains. 

All efforts of the Democrats to malte peace were, 
therefore, in vain. They left no stone unturned to 
save our country from the horrors of bloodshed 
and war, and never gave up these efforts, until they 
saw that nothing but " blood-letting" would satisfy 
the revolutionary temper of the Black Eepubliean 
party. And they did not give up even then, but 
kept on diligently trying to stay tho black tide of 
fanaticism and death, even after the war had 
begun. 

1 
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THE FORMATIOS OF THE NEW COHrEDEIiACT. 

Whilb the Black Eepublican members of both 
Houses of Gongreas WGre thus closing up every 
avenue to peace, six more of the Cotton States, as 
I haTe stated in a former chapter, followed South 
Carolina, and passed acts of secession. On the 
4th day of February, 1861, these States assembled, 
by their delegates, at Montgomery, Alabama, for 
the purpose of organizing a provisional govern- 
ment. A provisional government is a temporary 
organization, or one that is not intended to be 
permanent. Of this provisional government Jef- 
ferson Davis was unanimously elected President, 
and Alexander H, Stephena, Vice-President. They 
adopted a new Constitution, which was simply the 
old Constitution of the "United States, altered 
essentially only in such parts as had been per- 
verted and misintei^jroted by the abolitionists. 
And the main point was in relation to the stahis 
of the negro. In the Confederate Constitution 
his inferior position was distinctly recognized, so 
that the abolitionists could no longer declare that 
the Government intended to include him in the 
ranks of citizenship. And this was, after all, the 
tm-ning point of t-he whole issue between the 
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North, aa represented bj Lincoln and his parly, 
and the Sonth. The abolilaoniets desired to make 
the negro a citizen. The South, said, "No, this is 
a "White Man's Government. It was made so by 
our forefathei's, and we will not submit to its over- 
throw." 

President Davis; in delivering his address on 
taking his seat as l^ovisional President, declai-ed 
distinctly that the design was not to maJre any 
change in the system of government as originally 
established. In this speech'he cleai-ly showed 
that he had no desire or expectation tliab the sepa- 
ration between these States would be permanent — 
for he referred to the fact that, as their now Con- 
stitution was substantially the old one, freed of all 
chaneea for sectional quan-els, there was nothing 
to prevent all the States which wished for perma- 
nent rest and peace, from joining them. 

!No doubt the wish and the belief was, that all 
the States which preferred a real Union — just such 
ft Union as our fathers made^to one perpetually 
vexed and torn by a degrading conflict about n&- 
groca, would ultimately unite their fortunes with 
the new organization. While the temper of the 
abolitionists, or the Black Eepublicans, of the 
North was savage, fiery, and full of blood, that of 
the Southern leaders was calm and dignified. The 
record I have already presented of the conflict be- 
tween the two sections ia proof of this, notwith- 
standing the many falsehoods told to the contrary. 

In the last speech Mr. Davia delivered in the 
Senate of the United Status, he said, with a mild- 
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I1QS9 and dignity of voice and manner truly en- 
nobling : 

"But we havo proclaimed our independence. 
Tliis is done with no hostility or desire to injure 
any section of the ooimtry, nor even for our pecu- 
niary benefit, hat solely from the high and solid 
motiyes of defending and protecting the rights we 
inherited, and transmitting them unshorn to our 
posterity. I tnow that I feel no hostihty to you, 
eenatora here, and am sure that there is not one 
of you, whatever may have been the sharp discus- 
sion between us, to whom I cannot now say, in the 
presence of my God, I wish you well And such is 
the feehng, I am. sure, the people I represent have 
toward those you represent. I therefore feel I but 
express their desire when I say I hope, and they 
hope, for those peaceful relations with you (though 
we muat part) that may be mutually beneficial to 
us in the future, 

"There will be peace if you so wiU it ; and you 
may bring disaster upon the whole country if you 
thus will have it. And if you will have it thus we 
invoke the God of our fathers, who deUvered tliem 
from the paw of the lion, to protect ua from the 
ravages of the bear ; and thus putting our trust in 
Gbd, and our own firm hearts and strong arms, 
we will vindicate and defend the rights we claim. 
In the course of my long career I have met with a 
gi-sat variety of men here, and there have been 
points of collision between us. "Whatever of of- 
fence I have given which has not been redi'essed, I 
am willing to say to senators in this hour of part- 
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ing, I offer yon my apology for anyfcbmg I may 
Vave done ; and I go thus released from obligation, 
remembering no injnry I haye received, and hav- 
ing diacliarged what I deem the duty of a man, 
offer the only reparation in my power for any in- 
jury I have ever inflicted." 

TMs is not the language of a conapirator or a 
traitor I On the contrary, is it not rather the lan- 
guage of one who regretfully takes a stop whioh 
he feels that duty compels "hi-m to take ? And with 
what temper he was answered from the Black Ee- 
publican side of Congress, let the brutal language 
of Senator Chandlei' of Michigan, which we have 
quoted in a previous chapter, answer. 

After the Cotton States had withdrawn and 
formed the new Confederacy, they expressed their 
wish and determination to take no step that should 
provoke hoatihties, except what was absolutely ne- 
cessary for their own safety and preservation. The 
forts, arsenals, etc., situated within the hmits of 
the several retiring States, necessarily went with 
the States, and, in reahty, belonged to the States 
as their own necessary defences. It is true they 
were built with the joint property of all the States, 
as I have shown in a former chapter, but then 
they were built for the benefit of the seoeral States 
in which ihey were located, and not for the aggran- 
dizement and power of the Federal Government. 
Each State held a certain jurisdiction over all 
the forts, arsenals, post-offices, etc., situated with- 
in its own limits. 

That is, the State of Soutli Cai-ohna has a eer- 
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tain jurisdiction oyer ITort Sumter, situated in ita 
harbor at Charleston, but it has no jurisdiction 
over I'ort Warren, located in the harbor of Boston. 
And the State of MaseachiiBetts has a certain ju- 
risdiction over Fort Warren, but has none -what- 
ever over Fort Sumter, though the money of Mas- 
sachusetts helped build Fort Sumter, as the money 
of South Carolina helped build Port Warren. It 
is a part of the compact of Union between the 
several States, that each State shall have these de- 
fences provided from the general fund ; while, at 
the same time, each State retains a certain juris- 
diction over all sucii United States works as are 
located within its boundaries. 

The United States has no right to deprive any 
State of its jui'isdiction over such worhs. To illus- 
trate — when the State of New Torlc ceded to the 
United States the spot on which IFort Hamilton, 
now called 3!"ort Lafayette, is built, it reserved to it- 
self a certain jurisdictioii over the fort when built, 
and expiessly provided that should the fort over 
be used for any purpose other than that for which 
the State had ceded the spot, the whole should re- 
vert again to the State of New York. That ia, if 
the Federal Giovemment should ever attempt to 
use the fort for any other purpose than that of 
the defence and protection of the city and harbor 
of New Yovk, for which it was built, the Federal 
Grovernment would lose all title to it, and the 
whole become the lawful property of the State. 
When tho Federal Government converted that 
fort mto a Baatilo, under the administration of 
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Mr. Lincoln, it trndoiibtedly forfeited all title to 
the property, had tho State of ITew York stcietly 
iimeted wpon its rights. 

These considerations show you in what light Ihe 
GGcediiig States regarded the forts situated in 
thoir harbors. You have been told fay the Black 
Kopublicana that those States, wbep they went 
out, " stole all our forts," etc. ; but the above facta 
prove that " theft" is by no means a just or proper 
word to apply to their action in this respect, 
Every State, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, has an undoubted right to take any steps 
which are immediately necessary to protect the 
lives and property of its people, from whatever 
quarter the danger may come. Any State has just 
as much right to protect itself from the threatened 
illegal violence of the Federal Government, as it 
has to protect itself from the invasion of Eussia, 
or any other power. Its right to exist as a State 
carries with it the right to protect and defend that 
existence. The Federal Government was formed 
by the States for the purpose of giving greater 
protection and security to themselves ; and when- 
ever it is certain that tho object for which that 
government was formed ia sacrificed, and, instead 
of being a protection, becomes an oppression and 
a danger, it is the right and the duty of every 
State thus threatened to do the best thing it can 
for its own safety. 

Suppose the Southern States had elected a 
strictly sectional President on a programme of 
bloody hostility to us here in the North — on a 
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programme of ttreats to steal oar property, and 
murder our men, women, and children, if neces- 
sary, in doing it— -shoTild we not liave had the im- 
doubted right to take any step which we might 
think necessary for onr protection? If the South 
believed that the barbarous and terrible threats of 
tile Helper Book, and of the leaders of the Black 
Eepubljcans, were to be visited upon them in the 
Lincoln Administration, can we blame thorn for 
attempting to provide against such a horrible out- 
rage ? Does any good man question their right to 
put fortb all the powers God had given them for 
self-protection ? Acting under this belief, were 
they to be regarded as traitors and rebels ? 

Almost everybody at the North said, before the 
beginning of the war, if Mr. Lincoln aaid his party 
did really intend to do what the South declared 
they did, then they would be justified in any com-se 
they saw fit to pursae. It is now seen that they 
have done just what the Sonthem leaders predicted 
ihey would. 
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WsiLi the Confedei-ate Government was thus 
being peacefully organized in the South, matters 
in the jforth were in a state of doubt and tmcer- 
tainty. No one knew what the policy of the new 
President was to be further than they conld gather 
it from the platform and principles of the party 
upon which he was elected. I have explained what 
interpretation the South placed npon these, and 
every effort was made by patriotic and coniserva- 
tive men to induce Mr, Lincoln to make an avowal 
to quiet the country, and assure the Southern 
States that he would not nae the Fedei'al Govern- 
ment to destroy their domestic institutions. But 
all such efforts were in vaiu. Mr. Lincoln main- 
tained an ominous silence up to the time of his 
departure from his home at Sprii^field, Illinois, 
for Washington. 

But when he commenced his journey to "Wash- 
ington, he made such an exhibition of himself, by 
speeches ell the way along, as to leave no doubt 
upon the minds of the Southern leaders that the 
abolitionists had in him a convenient tool for all 
the villainy they had thi'eatened to carry oat' 
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His progress to the capital of the United Statea 
was more like Hiat oi a harleqiiin than the Presi- 
dent of a great country. "While the country was 
agonized to its very heart, he amused the crowd 
which came out to greet him on his way with jotea, 
and, often, with low stories. He even made ieata 
that were at once aarpriaing and disguatieg to the 
respectable portion of his own parfy. To a young 
man who, in New York city, offered to measure 
height with him, he replied, "No, I have not time 
now to measure with you, but if you will' bring on 
yonr sister I will Msa her." The whole style and 
manner of the man waa that of a low joker, rather 
than that of a statesman and patriot. When pub- 
licly questioned aa to what he thought would be 
the result of eeeession, he jocosely replied, " 0, 1 
guess, nobody is hurt." 

In no one of his speeches, however, did Mr. 
Lincoln give the slightest indication of reti-aoting 
any threat which his party had made. When he 
reached Philadelphia, however, he made a speech 
which evidently showed that he was determined to 
cany out the idea of " negro freedom" let what 
would happen. Making use again, aa he often did, of 
Mr. Jefferson's phrase, " aU men are created equal," 
he pointed to Independence Hall, where it waa 
first enunciated, and declared, that " he would 
rather be assassinated on the spot than to give 
it up," 

Now, when we remember that he used these 
gi-eat words as referring to negroes, and not aa 
Ml;. Jefferson did, as applied to white men, we 
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then see what a terrible significaQce there was id 
this speech. Mr. Lincoln meant to say, " I 'will ha 
aseasamated before I will give up my effort to carry 
out my idea that negroes are equal to white 
men." It was as much as to say, "I will change, I 
will revolutionize this Goverament from a white 
man's governmeat to a mongrel government, ia 
which negroes shall be placed upon ec[uaiity with 
white mon," At the time he made this remark, 
many people did not seem see the true meaning 
of it, but tbey have since learned it, by sore ex- 
perience. 

At Philadelphia a singular and ludicrous inci- 
dent occurred. Some one started the report, that 
when Mr. Lincoln passed thiongb Baltimore, he 
would be kiUod ; that a conspiracy existed in that 
city to take bis life. Instead of boldly meeting 
the danger, if any existed, as a brave mau and a 
great man would have done, who bad been elected 
President of such a country, Mr. Lincoln appears 
to have got greatly frightened, and instead of go- 
ing directly to Washington, ran away from his 
family, and dodged through Baltimore in disguise. 
As there never was any reliable evidence farniahed 
the pubHe of the alleged designs upon Mr. Lin- 
coln's life, it is generally believed that the story 
was concocted to excite the Hortb against the 
South, and pave the way for war. 

Mr. Lincoln's inaugaratiou was a singular spee- 
tacle. For the first time in our history bad any 
President been afraid to meet the people face to face . 
In passtog along Pennsylvania Avenue, be was hid 
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from view in a hollow square of cayaliy, three or 
four deep. Troops were posted all over the city, 
and sharp-shooters were stationed on the tops of 
the houses. He delivered his iaaugm-al address 
Barrounded by rows of ghttering bayonets. 

There was nothing in it to reassure the Southern 
mind or give it the shghteat reason 'to hope for 
safety. It contained a few cheap words of affected 
fairness, but the heart of it was full of the temper 
and doctrines of the aholition party. He in- 
sinuated right in the face of the venerable Chief- 
Justice Taney, that he would not he governed in 
his Administration by the construction of the Con- 
stitution as had been laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the celebrated Bred Scott case, viz., that 
negroes were not citizens. This wi^, in effect, re- 
afBrming the Helper declaration of war on the 
South, and so indeed her leading men regarded it. 

The inaugural address of Mr, Lincoln, together 
m&. the selection of his Cabinet, now banished all 
hopes of peaca The worst and most violent abo- 
litionists were appointed by him to ofBce. William 
H. Seward, who had endorsed the Helper book, 
declaring it a worl of " great merit," was made 
Secretary of State. Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, 
was made Secretary of the Treasury. Oaasius M. 
Clay, another endorser of the Helper hook, was 
sent minister to Eussia. Joshua R. GHddings was 
sent to Canada, This man had declared that "ha 
■wished to live to see the day when bayonets would 
he placed in the hands of Southern negroes." 
These ai'e merely samples of Mr. Lincoln's ap- 
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pointments. They observed very plainly iiia spirit 
and temper, and tiie States that had hesitated fco 
secede now began to take steps in that direction. 

The statesmen of Virginia had been decidedly 
opposed to seceding, even after several of the Co^ 
ton States had withdravm. Senator Hunter of 
Virginia said : " If the Soathern States can obtain 
guarantees which will secure their rights in the 
Union, it ia all we ask," , Governor Letcher, who 
was then Governor of that State, said : " If the 
North will respect and uphold the rights of the 
States, the Union will be perpetual. Ex-Goyemor 
Morehead of Kentucky, came to Washington for a 
personal interview witJi Mr. Lincoln, in hopes that 
he could induce him to make some public declara- 
tion to the effect that the terrible thirds threat- 
ened in the Helper book, and in all the principal 
speeches of the abolition campaign, should not be 
carried out. But this patriotic visit, like many 
other similar visits from distinguished Southern 
statesmen, was in vain. Mr. Lincoln would give 
no a^uranee — no hope. Governor Morehead is a 
refined and accomphshed gentleman, and the vid- 
gat manner in which he was received by Mr. Lin- 
coln, both filled him with disgust and drove from 
his bosom the last lingering hope that the country 
had anything but evil to expect from such a man. 

Governor Morehead relates an incident that 
goes to show what sort of a man Mr. Lincoln was. 
Ho said that while conversing with him, Mr. Lin- 
coln sat with his shoe off, holding his toes in his 
hand, and bending them backwards and forwards 
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in an awkwai-d manoGr. Sneb an esliibitioii oi 
low manners -was, perhaps, neyer before kuown in 
a President. Shortly after this Mr. Lincoln had 
GoTemor Morehead arrested, and locked up for 
a long time in Port Lafayette at New York, with- 
out any cause whateyer. 

Mr, Lincoln had never been much in good so- 
ciety. "While he was in Congress, his habit of tell- 
ing low stories pretty effectually banished him from 
the company of reined people. In his debate 
with Senator Douglas, he made this remarkable 
confession himself : " I am not a gentleman, and 
never expect to be," 

The Hon. George Lunt, of Boston, in his excel- 
lent work on " the Origin of the War," giyes the 
foUowing portrait of Mr, Lincoln, intellectually r 

"The new President was a person of scarcely 
more than ordinary natural powers, with a mind 
neither cultiTated by education, nor enlarged by 
experience in public affairs. He was thna incapa- 
ble of any wide range of thought, or, in fact, of ob- 
taining any broad grasp of ideas. His thoughts 
ran in narrow channels," And the author might 
have added, " in low channels." 

His messages and proclamations were shoclring 
specimens of bad sense and bad grammar. 

But I think that Mr. Lincoln .must, after all, 
have possessed a good deal of what is called mo- 
ther wit. Without that it seems impossible to ac- 
count for his haying risen from his extremelj' low 
origin to the posts he several times filled. He 
had the misfortune not to know who his father 
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was ; and his motber, alas, was a pGrson to reflect 
no honor upon her child. Laimched into.thia 
world as an outeaat, and started on the road of 
being without parental care, and without the ad- 
vantages of even a common school education, ha 
certainly was entitled to great credit for gaining 
6¥en the limited mental culture which he pos- 
sessed, Eunning away from his wretched home 
at the early age of nine years, to escape the brutal 
treatment of the roan who had married his mother, 
and forced to get his bread by working on a flat- 
boat on the Missisaippi Eiver, he unfortunately 
contracted that fondness for low society and for 
vulgar jests and stories, which he ought to have 
known were out of place in the position he now 
occupied. 

We cannot wonder that a gentleman of Gover- 
nor Morehcad's refinement should have gone out 
from that eshibition of toes in Mr. Lincoln's par- 
lor, with a mind fully impressed with the unwel- 
come conviction that the Southern people had lit- 
tle to hope from the honor and justice of the in,- 
comitig administration. 
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"the hkst qtin of sdmtek." 

I^piBDTATBLY. after the inauguration of Mx. Lin- 
coln, the Confederate Gisvernment appointed Com- 
misaionera to proceed to Washington for the pur- 
pose of negotiating for a peaceable settlement of 
all matters connected with the forts and other 
United States property situated within the seceded 
States. Arriring in Washington, these Commia- 
sioners addressed a note to Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State, explaining the purposes of their embassy, 
and expressing in the most respectful terms the 
strong desire for an amicable and just understand- 
ing between the two sections. Mr. Seward an- 
swered, in language well calculated to deceiTe aa 
to the belligerent intentions of the Administration, 
that at that moment it would be impossible to 
receive these Commissioners in an official capacity, 
but left upon their minds the impression that some 
amicable adjustment would ultimately be entered 
into. 

And there these Commissioners remained de- 
ceived, from weelr to week, by verbal assurances, 
which all turned out to be cheats and delusions. 
For in the end, it was proved that all the time 
MJV^e^^i^'tl and Mr. Lincoln were lioHiiig these 
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Southern Coiumiesioiiers contented in Washing- 
tou, they were secretly planning and organizing 
one of the largest naval war fleets to attack Port 
Sumter and Charleston, that ia known to modern 
history. Whilo Mr. Seward was blandly exhorting 
these Oommiesionere that they should be patient 
and trustful, he was prepaiing to strike a fatal and 
deadly blow, and lay the Southern cities in ashes. 
He promised these Commisaionera that no demon- 
stration shonld bo made npon Port Snmter ; and it 
was cunningly given out in the Administration 
papers, that the fort was about to be evacuated by 
the Federal troops. 

This was all a part of the general game of decep- 
tion. Por, even while these Commissioners were 
trusting that the arrangements entered into be- 
tween themselves and Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, 
to the effect that the federal troops in Fort Sum- 
ter should have access to the markets of Charleston 
for provisions, and that no attempt to reinforce 
the garrison should be made, the most stupendous 
preparations to reinforce, and to . make war, were 
secretly progressing- Fortunately for the honor 
of the Southern Commissioners, judge Campbell, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
the agent through whom this friendly verbal treaty 
had been made. And after the mask feh from the 
faces of Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward, Judge Camp- 
bell wrote to the latter, fuUy aecnsing him of hia 
whole course of fraud and deception in the matter. 
To those grave charges Mr. Seward has never 
dared to attempt an answer to this day. Judge 
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1 read to Mr. Seward a letter which ho 
had written to Preaidcnt Davis, detailing the agree- 
ment entered into between MJr. Lincoln and the 
Southern Commifisionera ; and Mr. Seward, point- 
ing to the letter, said, "Before that letter reaches ita 
destination, Fort Sumter will be evacuated." At 
that Tery moraent he was mating the most gigan- 
tic preparation not to evacuate it. When some 
days had elapsed, and the fort was not eYacuated, 
Judge Campbell became une^y as to the good 
faith of Mr. Seward in aU hia promises, and wrote 
him a letter to that effect, to which Mr. Seward 
telegraphed this laconic answer — " Paith as to 
Sumter fully kept — wait and see." Judge Camp- 
bell and the people of Charleston had only to wait 
six short days, and iiiey did " see" — the largest 
war fleet threatening the destruction of their city 
that had ever traversed the waters of this conti- 
nent before. 

By the law of nations the appearance of such a 
fleet these, under the eireumstanees, was a declaror- 
tion of war. It needs not the firing of a gun to 
make war. The putting of the first gun into a war- 
ship, with the design of using it against a city, or 
a State, is a dedaraiion of wo,t against that city or 
State, This fact was stated by the leading journals 
of Europe in commenting upon these events at the 
time they occurred. It was correctly held by them 
that the war was opened not by the South, in fir- 
ing upon Fort Sumter, but was fully begun by tho 
abolitionists of the North in the very act of fitting 
out that vaat wai' fleet. To aUow Mr. I-jincoln's troojjs 
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fco reinforce Fort Sumter would have been to put 
the fate of tho city of Charleston, with all its price- 
less treasaro of life and property at the men^ of 
the men in power at Washington, who had just 
proved that they were incapable of showing the 
least respect to their own most solemnly uttered 
promises. 

The preventing of tho reinforcement of the fort 
waa held to be a noeesaary act of self-preservation. 
Under the circumstances, it was not, properly 
speaking, an act of aggression, but of self-defense. 
The first gun at Fort Sumter was not, then, in a 
legal point of view, the beginning of the war. It 
waa morally begun by the abolitionists more than 
thirty years ago. It was fully oa^anized by the 
formation of the Black Itepublican party, and the 
election of Lincoln on the platform of the Helper 
Book. And it was formally opened and declared 
bythesailingof the great war fleet against Charles- 
torn The "first gun" of the war was the first 
gun put into that war fleet. The "first gun" at 
Sumter was only the first gun of self-defense. This 
is the simple fact of the case stripped of all tho non- 
sensical verbis^e with which it has been aurround- 
ed by the abolitionists. 

General Beauregard, in order to prevent Fort 
Sumter from being reinforced by aboHtion soldiers, 
opened fire upon it, on the morning of tho 12th day 
of Apiil, 1861, at day-break. The firing was con- 
tinued without intermission for twelve hours ; the 
fort under the command of Major Anderson, re- 
tui'nrng the fire constantly al! that time. At dark 
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the firing from the fort almost stopped, but it waa 
kept up by General Beauregard at intervals during 
the whole night. At seven o'clock in the morning, 
however, the fort resnmed its fire ; but shortly 
afterwBA'ds it was seen that it was on fire, and Major 
Anderson was compelled to run up a signal flag of 
distress. General Beauregard immediately sent a 
boat to Major Anderson, offering to assist in put- 
ting out the fire, but before it had time to reach 
the fort. Major Anderson hoisted the flag of truce. 

This was the whole of the famous bombardment 
of fort Sumter. Not a man was tilled on either 
side. When Major Anderson surrendered his 
sword. General Beauregard instantly returned it 
■ to him, and permitted him on leaving the fort to 
salute the United States flag with fifty guns. In 
doing this, however, two of his grms bnrst and 
killed four men. 

It is a remarkable fact, that during the whole 
time of the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Mr. 
Lincoln's war-fieet, embracing two or three of the 
most powerful United States sloops-of-war lay in 
sight of all that was passing, without offering to 
fire a gun or to render the least assistance to the 
fort. The real object of all that warlike display, 
was to produce a battle — to force upon the South 
the necessity of "firing upon the fiag," as tkey 
called it. Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward had caJcu- 
lated rightly upon the use they coidd make of such 
an event in the grand scheme of raising an im- 
mense army. 

The very night on which the news of the bom 
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bardment of Fort Snmter came, Mr, Lincolii vi&b 
parfcicTilarly elieerM, and gave a receptdon at tlie 
White House, at which he displayed more than Ma 
usual Tivacity. I'wo days after he issued his first 
war proclamation. It was the occasion of all 
otliers that suited him and his party. Without 
some su'ch event as the bombardment of Fort 
Sumter, it was imppsaible for him to raise a re- 
spectable army to effect the grand scheme of abo- 
lition. The news of that bombardment was there- 
fore received with delight by the whole abolition 
party. Those who had been praying for such a 
thing rubbed their hands for joy, exclaiming, 
" Now we have got 'em ! now we can mate an end 
of slavery I" 

Then commenced the business of "worMng np 
the Northern mind," as they called it. Then they 
instantly started the " flag mania." By a concert 
of action the cry was everywhere shouted forth, 
"the flag has been fired upon!" Those who for 
years and years had denounced the flag of our 
country as " a flaunting lie," and " a polluted rag," 
ran out a flag from their window, or went into tho 
streets to mob every house which had not a flag 
out. Men who saw, and dared to smile at tjie 
bold and impudent hypocrisy of all this sort of 
demonstration, were knocked down by the bullies 
whom the Black Republicans had engaged to per- 
ambulate the streets for this purpose. In the be- 
ginnii^ of this sort of display the whole wa--^ a 
piece of sheer hypocrisy on the part of tho leaders 
of aboHtioniem. But gradually the thing gi-ow 
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into an absolute mania, and swept over tlie North 
like a hurricane. 

Many years ago, in the eai-Ij history of New 
England, what is now known as the imtchcroft ma- 
nia stained that section of our country with inno- 
cent blood. Hundreds who liad always borne a 
good character beUeved themselves bewitched. 
Eespectable men and women testified under oath 
that they had seen certain old women riding 
broomsticks a mile high in the air. These old 
women were arrested and tried and hanged as 
witches, The most remarkable part is, that many 
of the aceuaed admitted ttiemselves to be witches, 
and died on the gallows confessing that they were 
witches, and that they had ridden on broomsticks 
through the air. 

All this monstrous delusion began, in the first 
place, by the imposture of a few bad people, but it 
went on until the thing grew to be a mania, infect- 
ing the whole community with a behef in witch- 
craft ; and it was not until many innocent persons 
had suffered death that it could be stopped. Now, 
that was a case where a whole commimity became 
insane on the subject of ivitehcraft. The ministers 
of the Gospel were among the most deluded vic- 
tims of the insanity, and were the most zealous 
advocates for the hanging of all who were accused 
of witchcraft. But the mania at last passed off, 
and all who had been engaged in the matter were 
ashamed of the part they had borne in the fatal 
business. Pei'petual infamy attaches to the mem- 
ory of those days. 
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Our war excitement was not less a mania than 
that of -witclicraft. Started, in the first pia«e, and 
worked by a thousimd cunning triclis of bad peo- 
ple, and of abolitionists who were bent upon the 
insane idea of maldiig negroes the equal of white 
people, it was driven on until hundreda of thoii- 
aattda who bad really uo sympathy with the abom- 
inable objects of the war, were swept into its 
bloody carront. Hundreds of thousands of honest 
soldiers who, in their own hearts, firmly behoved 
that the negro was best off in "slavery," enlisted 
and rislied their own lives in fighting to emanci- 
pate him, 

Two-thirda of aU our soldiera abhori'ed the idea 
of negro equality, even while they were fighting for 
it. Had they been allowed to follow the bent of 
their own reason and their own sympathies, they 
would a thousand times sooner have fought to 
keep him in his natural place of subordination 
than to elevate him to an equality with themselves. 
It was only through a great excitement, amounts 
ing to a mania, and through the most stupendous 
deception, that they were drawn into the business 
of fighting for the sole benefit of Sambo. 

As I have shown you in former chapters, the ary 
for the "flag," and for the ""Dmon,"was all an 
hypoci-isy and a cheat on the part of the Bla«k 
Kepubhcans. They had been long known as ene- 
mies of the Union, and as despisors of the flag of 
our country. 

And it was a cunning trict, presisely worthy of 
Mr. Seward and Mr, Ijineoln, to cai^e the bom- 
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Ijardmeat of Fort Stimter, in order to "fire up tbe 
SorUiorn heart," as they called it. The eole de- 
sign of the whole thing was to " fire up the North- 
em heart" to %ht the guilty battle of abolition- 
ism. The war was gotten up with as much triclc 
and skill in management as a showman uses to get 
the popidace to visit bis menagerie, Onr whole 
country was placarded all over with war posters 
of all coloi's and sizes. Drums were beating and 
bands playing at every corner of the streets Nine- 
tenths of all the ministers of the Gospel were pray- 
ing and preaching to the horrible din of liie war- 
music, and the profane eloquence of slaughter. 

There was httle chance for any man to exercise 
his reason, and if he attempted such a thing he 
was tnoched do^n and sometimes murdered. If 
an editor ventured to appeal to the Constitution, 
his office was either destroyed by the mob, or his 
paper suspended by "the order of the Govern- 
ment." The moment the war opened ior the 
emancipation of the negroes, the liberty of the 
white man was suspended. 

The bistoriaa of these shameful and criminal 
events needs no other proof that the managers 
of the war knew that they were perpetrating a 
great crime than the fact that they refused to 
allow any man to reason or speak in opposition to 
their action. The cause of truth and justice always 
flourishes most with all the reasoning that argu- 
ment and controversy can give it. "Whenever 
men attempt to suppress argument and free 
speech, we may be sure that they know theic 
cause to he a bad one. 
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CHAPTER SI¥. 



So far as the "firing on Port Sumter" had gone ia 
the way of getting up an excitement in the North, 
Mr. Lincoln's plans for inai^tirating a great abol- 
ition wai' had succeeded to his aatiafiw:tion. But 
there was a great legal difBcnlty in his way. The 
Constitution gave Tiim no power to raise a Tolun- 
teer army for the purpose of fighting any of the 
sovereign States of this XInion. When in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution a proposi- 
tion was made to give the Tcdoral Government 
power to use miUtary force against a non-comply- 
ing State, it was unanimously voted down, and no 
such power was ever given to the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Constitution. 

Mr. Lincoln knew this very well, and after he 
had made up his mind to call for 75,000 men to 
fight the Southern States, he was at a loss to find 
even the shadow of a legal excuse for such a call 
But usurpers have rarely waited long without in.- 
venting some excuse for any action they wished to 
perform. Mi\ Lincoln did not wait long to find 
an excuse for hia extraordinary call for an army to 
fight the States. He was not quite shaTneless 
enough to pretend that the Constitution gave him 
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any power to make fsach a call, but he Imnted up 
an old act of Congress passed in 1795, to enable 
tbe Federal Government to assist the State of 
PennsjlTania in putting down wbat ia known as 
" the wbiaky rebellion" in that State, 

Bat unfortunately for Mr, Lincoln, that a^t of 
1795 only provided for ciffing forth the militia j;o 
Buppi-ess an insurrection against a State govern- 
ment, and made no provision that can even be 
used as an excuse for calling forth an array to 
assist in suppressing an opposition to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or in plain words, to 
enable the Federal Government to make war 
against a State government. 

President Buchanan understood the import of 
that old act of 1795 perfectly, and he said : "Un- 
der the act of 1795, the President is precluded 
from acting even upon his own personal and abso- 
lute knowledge of the existence of such an insur- 
rection. Before he can call forth the militia for 
its suppression, he must first be applied to for this 
purpose by the appropriate State authorities, in 
the majiner prescribed by the Constitution." 

Mr. Lincoln's call for troops based on this old 
act, therefore, was not only illegal, but it wa^ su- 
premely ridiculous. We are not to suppose that 
he was really so ignorant as to imagine that the 
act jnstified the caJl for troops to operate agniost 
the govemmente of States, which was passed for 
the sole purpose of insisting States to put down 
insurrections against their own Government. The 
very fact that tho act does' not permit the Presi- 
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dont to send troopa into a State to assist in putting 
down an insurrection which he may know to existj 
nutil called upon by the authoiities of the State, 
settles the question forever aa to the illegal and 
d'iniiiial use ■which Mi'. Lincoln mado of it. 

His call for troops to resist the acts of State 
Legislatures and Conventions of the people of the 
States was, therefore, no more justified by the act 
of 1796, than old John Brown's invasion of the 
State of Virginia was justified by that act. 

Mr. Lincoln's first call for 75,000 troops was re- 
ceiYcdwithashoutof joyby aU the old enemies of 
the Union aa our fathers made it in the North. 
"With the moat indecent haste they jumped to be- 
gin the slaughter. It was discovered that the 
State of Massaohuaetts had been quietly preparing 
for war, even before the election of Mr. Lincoln. 
Indeed the " Republican" party, dining the Lin- 
cohi preaidential campaign, was a military organi- 
zation. The infinite number of "Wide-awake" 
clubs were simply so m^iny military companies, 
They haiJ military drills in. their secret lodge- 
rooms, were all uniformed alike with a sort of 
military cape and cioal:: in their public parades, 
and had their general officers, captains, lieuten- 
ants, etc. 

In fact, the Black Kepublican party, or at least 
that portion of it which did all the work of the 
presidential campaign, was a military organization. 
In case of Mr. Lincoln's election they were detei^ 
termined to have war. Some, as they declared, 
"to malie an' ciid of slavery." Others, to over- 
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thi-ow tlic sovereignty of fiie States, and carry out 
the old Pedoralist hope of maJdng what Hamilton 
called " a sfcroBg govemiceiit," by which was, as 
we hare seen, raeant, something like a monarchy. 
But all eorfca of Blaok Eepublicans were apparently 
made happy by the prospect of war. 

Mr. Lincoln's proclamation also aroused the 
greatest excitement in the whole South. Every 
abohtion governor of course responded to the cah 
for ti-oops with great alacrity. But those govem- 
ore who wei-e alike opposed to abolitit»n and seces- 
sion promptly declared that undei' our Constitu- 
tion and form of govermnent, the President had 
no power to mahe war upon a State for any cause. 

Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, informed Mr. 
Lincoln that his State would "furnish no troops 
for the wicked purpose of malting war upon 
States." 

Governor Elhs, of North Carohna, though op- 
posed to secession, telegraphed to Washington as 
follows : " I can be no party to this wicked viola- 
tion of the laws of this country, and especially to 
this war which is being waged upon a free and in- 



Govemor Jackson, of Missouri, repHed to Mi-. 
Lincobi : ""Your requisition, in my judgment, is 
illegal unconstitutional, and revolutionary, and in 
its objects, inhuman and diabolical." 

G-overnor Letcher, of Virginia, who was also 
opposed to secession, wrote to Mr. Liucohi that 
his call for troops was "not within the perview of 
the Constitution or the act oi 1795." 
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Not until Mr. lancoln's war proclamation did 
tile State of Virginia pass an act of secession. 

The act of secession passed by Virginia on the 
17tli day of April, 1861, declared that : 

" The people of Virginia recognize the American 
principle, that government is fomided on the con- 
sent of the governed, and the right of the people 
of the several States of this Union, for just cause, 
to withdraw irom tlieh- association under the Fed- 
eral Government, with the people of the other 
States, and to erect new goTemments for their 
better security ; and they never will consent tliat 
the Federal power, which is, in part, their power, 
shall be exerted for the pnrpose of subjngatiiig the 
people of sach States to the Federal authority." 

There was nothing new in the principle here 
announced. It is precisely the same as that of onr 
Declaration of Independence. It is precisely the 
same as Jefferson urged ia opposition to the old 
monarchist party in this country. But tho tide of 
death and destruction was then let loose. It was 
a gi-and and bloody carnival of those dark spirits 
who had always hated the democratic government 
of the United States. Those who hatod tho per- 
fectly free system of government established by 
our fathers, and those wild fanatics who were bent 
on negro equality had united bloody hands over 
what they meant to be the grave of the old Union 
and the final overthrow of the democratic princi- 
ple of govei-nment. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

THE KT3SH OF TB0OP3 TO 

I HAVE said tbat Massachueetta began to prepare 
for war before the election of Mr. Lmcoln. Grov- 
emor Andrew of that State boasted of the fact 
himBelf. So the troops of Maasacimaetts were the 
the very first to JKmp into uniform at the call of 
the President They were passing throngb tiio 
streets of Mew York, on the way to "Washington, 
even before the Prcsidont'e proclamation had been 
generally read. They did not march throiigh the 
the streets of New York City, so much as they 
skipped, and liopped, and jumped. They cam.e on 
screaming and yelling like Indians, and went 
tkrough the city, singing "Jokn Brown's aonl is 
marching on I" 

Alas, it was too true that John Brown's aooi was 
marching on. For it was jnst that and noiliing 
more. It was to "finish the work of the martyr, 
old John Brown," which they declared they were 
going to do. John Brown's own raicl was one 
which appeared to be pretty much on his own hoot ; 
but now we were to witness something of a similar 
kind on a. grander scale, and carried on by a Fed- 
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ertil Admiaistration, at the espouse of tlie people 
of the United States. 

These Masaaclmsetts soldiers, naahing on so hot 
and clamorous towards the scene of bloodshed, 
were a sad sight for any good man or true patfiot 
to -mtnees. They wore the representatives of tho 
very traitoi-s and fanatics who, only a few years 
before, had publicly buraed the Conatitutioii of 
the Xlnitod States in Boston, on the JTourth of July. 
They came fi-om a State which for a quarter of a 
century had supported a newspaper which flaunted ' 
the motto that, " The Xlnion ia an agreement with 
hell, and the Constitution a coYOnant with death." 
The leaders of the party in Massachusetts from 
which these armed Puritans came out, bad cun- 
ningly instructed them to say that they were going 
to "fight for the Union," That was the cry they 
were told to keep up on the way ; but in the gush- 
ing passion of their hearts they everywhere aimg 
out their real mission, to "revenge the raartyr, old 
John Brown !" 

A majority of these wild soldiers of Massachu- 
setts comprehended nothing higher than that. 
The leaders and politicians, whom they had left in 
safety at home, cared nothing for o!d John Brown, 
except eo far as his name was nseful to them il, 
pumping up the bitter waters of a skife which was 
to end in the overthrow of the democratic princi- 
jdes of our Government. 

A merchant of Boston, a man of prominence in 
his State, said to the writer of this ]iistory during 
the second year of tho war : " This war will pi;t 
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an Olid to dcmocracyj and tliat alono will be worth 
all the blood ■whieli is shed." Alas, that so many 
democrats should have run bhndly into their trap. 
As these Massachimetts soldiers went on, danc- 
ing and singii^, a great excitement was aroased, 
and apjjlause greeted them at almost evei^j point 
along the i-oute, nntil they reached the city of Bal- 
timore. In that city the march of the first install- 
mont of the aljoUtion army was met with the re- 
sistance of what appeared to be the whole people. 
■ The railroad track was barricaded so effectually as 
to entirely prevent the passage of the cars, and 
every street and avenue was blocked up by thou- 
sands of people, armed with stones and clubs, to 
resist the advance of the soldiers. The soldiers 
fired indiscriminately into the dense crowd of men, 
women and children, which produced a scene that 
was frightfal to look upon, in which a number of 
citizens and soldiers were killed. 

B'or several weeks no more soldiers were allowed 
to pass through Baltimore. The raOroad bridges 
in the vicinity of the city were all destroyed, so 
that all the abolition troops were obliged to go 
round through Annapolis on the route to Wash- 

The war so long looked for, so long prayed for, 
by the abohtionists, was now begun in earnest. 
On the l!)th of April Mr. Lincoln put forth another 
proclamation to declare all the ports of the South 
blockaded. 

The new Confederate Government now formally 
recognized the existence of war, and commenced 
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in great eamesfc to prepare for the worst, Vir- 
ginia, which had so long tried in vain to induce 
the Biack Eepublicana of Congress , and Mr. Lin- 
coln to accept the fair terma of compromise and 
peace offered by the South, in the Crittenden resolu 
tions, was now already swarming with hostile aboli- 
tion soldiers. At that time Gen. Robert E. I;ee was 
a. colonel of cavalry in the United States army, but 
when he saw his native State invaded, he resigned 
his commission, and at once assumed command of 
the State forces of Virginia. A large force of Mr. 
Lincoln's troops held Harper's Ferry in Virginia, 
but were compelled to evacuate it in consequence 
of th.6 general rising of the Virginians to defend 
their own homes. Before leaving, however, they 
set Are to all the buiidinge, machine shops, and 
other public structures. This took place on the 
19th of April. 

The next day Mr, Lincoln's soldiers were ordered 
to use the torch in another part of Virginia, All 
the works of the Horfollc Navy Yai'd were fired, 
producing such a conflagration that the city of 
Norfolk was with the greatest difficulty saved from 
the devouring fiames. All the ships, except one, 
in the harbor, were fired and scuttled. The sword 
and the faggot were now fairly laimched upon 
their long and terrible errand of destruction. The 
awful fact stared the whole South in the face, that 
the only hope of protection against the objects of 
the Black Republican party lay in its means of 
self-defence, A tremendous army was gathering 
at Washington. The Black llepublican membera 
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of CoDgreea, and the papers of that party, breathed 
only threato of appalling slaughter. They were 
going " to leave the mts of their war-chariota so 
deep in the eoil of the South, that et«nl^^5' woiild 
not wear them out." That was the tind of lan- 
guage they habitually need. 

At that moment the despotic designs of the 
Lincoln Administration were fuUy revealed in 
eyenta passing in Maryland. That State, while it 
pDased resolutions against the invasion of sovereign 
States by Jederal troops, took no steps to secede. 
Indeed the State Legislature passed a resolution 
against calling a convention to discuss the pro- 
priety of seceding. But this was n& protection 
gainst the despotism agreed upon ■>. the Black 
Eepublican councils at Washington. The mayor 
and poUce of Baltimore were seize'J and plunged 
into a military prison, where thay were treated 
with a barbarity truly revolii/^. They were 
not allowed the privileges wMiM* always in civil- 
ized countries ai-e permitted to convicted mur- 
derers. 

The constitution, laws, and courts of the State 
were all stricken down by ;. single blow. The 
State Legislature was dispelled at the point of 
the bayonet, and its memben* spirited away to di^ 
tant dungeons. Private houses were searched by 
the officials of the usurpers at Washington. Pri- 
vate letters of ladies and gentlemen were seized 
and sent to Washington to be reud by Mr, Seward 
and Mr. Lincoln as they sat upon their now throne 
of usurped authoi-ifcy. Men r.ei'c thrown into dnii' 
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geons on the euspieion of having " sympatlik's" in 
opposition to Black EepubKoana. Any d;)ba8ed 
■i^ietch could eE^iiy procure the arreat o£ a gentle- 
iaan or^ lady against whom he had a spite. And 
ivhen the venerable Chief Justice of the United 
States issued the writ of habeas cm-ptis to bring 
these victims ont to ascertain the cause of their 
arrest, Mr, Lincohi telegraphed to his milkary 
tools to pay no respect to the orders of the Chief 
Juetice of the Supreme Court of the United States 1 

So you see that the pai-ty had at laat come fully 
into power, which tried to establish a govenunent 
of rQonai'chical powers after onr Revolution. Yon 
have also seen, in previous chapters of this history, 
that the same monaa'chist party attempted to reTO- 
lutionize or overthrow the fi'ee govei-nment onr 
fathers did establish, while it was in power from 
179B to 1800, under the Administi'ation of old John 
Adams. This party, so long hating, so long op- 
posing the free democratie govomment of our 
country, found in Abraham Lincoln a willing tool 
of its revolutionary and despotic principles. 

His official newspaper in Washington, edited by 
a man of the moat infamous pohtical reputation, 
by the name of Forney, did not scruple to confess 
that the plan of reyolutionizing our Government 
had been fully determined upon, and in a leading- 
editorial he said : "Another principle must certainly 
bo embodied in our i-s-oi^aniaed form of govem- 
meat. The men who shape tie legislation of this 
country, when the war is past, must remember that 
what we want is power aiid slrengOi. The problem 
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will be to combine the forms of a repuUican goveni' 
went with the powers of a monarchical government." 
Here we find Mr. Lincola's own organ confessing 
that tbey bad fuHy entered upon the business of 
changing the free government of our fathei's into 
a gOYernment po^essing the power of a monarchy t 

At the same time smother leading Blact Repub- 
lican paper, the Nwth Ammam of Philadelphia, 
said 1 " This war baa already shown tho absurdity 
of a goYemment of bmited powers ; it has shown 
that the power of every gOTemmeut ought to be 
and must be unlimited," 

Did ever the Emperor of Austria talk in lan- 
guage more contemptuous of a republicim form 
of government, or more laudatory of monarchical 
power ? So you see that not only the acts of Mr. 
Lincoln, but the tone and language of the leaders 
of his party, were all in harmony with the idea of 
despotic power. Under the cunning but hypocri- 
tical cry for the Union, these traitors were aiming, 
not only at the etei-nal OYCrthrow of the Union, 
but at tlie destruction of the free system of gov- 
ernment established by the patriots of the Eevo- 
lution. 
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1 the great battle of Maiiaaaaa, or Bull 
Sun, as it is generally called, there were several 
smaller engagements between the Federal and 
Confederate soldiers. The first oi these occnrred 
. at Bethel, in Virginia, on 10th of June, 1861. At 
that place Colonel Magmder was intrenched with 
a small force, when General Butler sent General 
Pierce, of Massachusetts, to engage them, You 
may be sure that General EuUer did not go him- 
self, for he made Mmself quite as remarkable for 
always keeping out of the range of bullets himself, 
m he did afterwards for his thefts and brutal 
treatment of all men or women wbo fell as pris- 
oners into hia hamde. 

This attack upon Colonel Magruder's force 
proved most disastrone to tho assailing party, 
Tlie Massa^liusetts troops met with a most ruin- 
ous defeat At this engagement. Major "Winthrop, 
a most gallant Federal oflcer and estimable gen- 
tleman, was Hllod. The Confederate Colonel Hill, 
of a Horth Carolina regiment, in his official de- 
spatch, referred to the daring bravery of Major 
Winthrop with terms of soldierly admiration for 
a brave enemy. Major "Winthrop belonged to 
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General Butler's staff, and waa in all respects a 
moat honorable contrast to liia cruel and cowardly 
commander. 

Immediately alter this little battle of Bethel, a 
(jiand movement of the Pederul ai-my was made 
towards Bichmond, which had then become the 
Ciipital of the new Confederate GoYemment. The 
main colnmn of the army iinder General McDowell 
bore directly down upon the Coafedeiate forces 
under General Beauregard at Manassas. In num- 
bers and equipments it was a splendid army, and 
is supposed to have beeai at least four times as ■ 
large as the Confederate force under Beauregard, 
which it was marching against. The abolitionists 
and all their sympathisers and supporters were 
flushed with the wildest ideas of a sudden and 
complete overthrow of the " rebellion," as it was 
called. 

How sovereign Slaies, which are in no sense sub- 
jects of any government, can rebel, I have never 
heard anybody attempt to explain. It is easy to 
see how the Federal Government, which ©sists 
only by the hmited and defined powers delegated 
to it by the real and only " sovereigns," the States, 
or the people thereof, can rebel against its makers 
and owners, but that the malcere, that is, the 
States, can rebel against its creature, that is, the 
federal Government, is as foolish aa to say that 
the Creator of the world can rebel against the 
creatnres he has mada The word rebel is not ap- 
phcable to sovereign bodies. States maybe guilty 
of breaking the eompatit wliicii they have mada 
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■with each other, but that is simply a breach af comr 
pact, and not a rebellion, because they are equal 
sovereign communities. Least of all can the States 
rebel against the Federal Government, because 
that is not a party to the compact at all — but only 
an ageM delegated by the compact. 

But those who rushed in to swell the ranks of 
the tremendous abolition army did not reason so 
£ar as this. All that the Black Republicans cared 
about was the overwhelming and the destruction 
of the Southern States. They did not stop to ask 
whether their cause was just — ^whether the Consti- 
tution of our country gave to one section the right 
to raise such a tremendous army to destroy the 
other. Oh, no, such a thought never entered into 
their considerations. They had a splendid army, 
which they felt sure would march, almost without 
interruption, to the capture of Eiehmond, and 
thence on through the South to tie Gulf of Mex- 
ico, if it pleased. 

But when it reached Bull Bun, a few miles from 
Manassas, it was suddenly confronted, on the 18th 
day of July, with the advance brigades of General 
Beauregard's army at Manassas. The engagement 
which took place resulted in the decided repulse 
of General McDowell ; so much so, that it con- 
vinced him that Manassas could not be reached by 
his army on that line, and a new, or what is called 
a flank movement was at once resolved upon. So 
three days after this defeat at Bull Eun, Gieneral 
Scott gave his orders to General McDowell for a 
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grand advance oi tlie wliole Army of the Potomac 



Ho confident were the anthorities at Washing- 
ton of perfect success, that no secret waa made in 
any circles of tho grand movement. Congreas ad- 
joiimed to witness, as one of the members said, 
" the fiin of the battle." All the roads between 
Weshington and Manaseas were literally jammed 
with noisy and jolly spectators going to witness 
the fight Besidoa members of Congress, and 
high offlciala of the Administration, there were 
ministers of the Gospel, gay women, and mer- 
chante and editors from Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, all i-ushing, cruabing, and joting along, 
aa though they were going out to a horse-racing, 
instead of to the awful slaughter of their fellow 
men. It was a grand and joUy picnic, with plenty 
of rum, whislty, brandy, and champagne along 
to be drunk at the general merrymaking and 
jollification which was to be held after the tremen- 
dous and triumphant slaughter of human beings. 
The idea of the defeat of this grand ai-my seems 
never for an instant to have entered into the heads 
of these confident abolitionists. 

General McDowell ordered his army to be in 
motion at two o'clocJi: on the morning of the 21st 
of July. By nine o'clock the work of death com- 
menced. The slaughter was terrible on both sides. 
The sui-ging masses, now rushing forward and now 
falling back on each side, showed that the fight 
was iutensoly desperate. The terrible and cease- 
less roai- of the cannon, together with the clouds 
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of smoke and dust which obscured tho heavens, 
clothed the -whole scene with a woe as ten'ihle aa 
the judgment day of the iingodiy. It was Snnday. 
A etrange time and a strange occasion to be used 
as a gala day by so raany distinguished officials, 
ministers of the Gospel, and other professed Chris- 
tian people ! 

At mid-day it seemed that the Confederate 
forces were surely being crushed by the vastly su- 
perior numbers that were constantly massed and 
hurled against their shattered and mangled col- 
umns. There was a moment when the Confed- 
erate commanders evidently thongbt they had lost 
the day, but their troops foil back sullenly, as if 
they preferred to die on tho field of battle rather 
than yield to tho foot of tho invader, Gkmeral Bee, 
whose command seems to have been entii'ely over- 
whelmed by vastly superior numbers, rode up to 
General Jactson and in despairing accents said : 
"General, they are beating us back." "Sir," 
coolly replied the invincible Jackson, "we'll give 
them the bayonet" At these determined words, 
General Bee appealed to his overwhelmed and dis- 
heartened soldiers to stand their ground and meet 
death rather than yield to the foe, and pointing to 
General Jackson, he said ; " See , thoro is Jack- 
son standing like a stone wall I" It was from this 
circumstance that General Jaclcson obtained tho 
name of " Stonewall," a name which he will wear as 
long as the fame of his heroism survives ; and that 
will be as long as the memory of man lasts. 

The example set by General Jackson and his 
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icen, of siandtTig like a stone waU, under tlie moat 
terrible and deadly Are, together with his cool and 
detei'mined words, " Sir, we'll give them the bay- 
onet," acted lite nsE^o upon the diseonraged and 
yielding men under General Bee's command. 
Again the Confederates, it could be seen, were 
gaining ground inch by inch, and at three o'clock, 
reinforcements having arrived under General J. E. 
Johnaton, decided the fate of the day. 

General Bee fell mortally wounded at the head 
of his command while gallantly loading it throagh 
an open field. 

The defeat of the Northern troops was complete. 
It was rao:ce than a defeat, it was a rowie. An 
army that an honr before was displaying the great- 
eat confidence and heroism in battle was flying in 
the wildest confusion and dismay. Panic-stricken 
soldiers, and still more firightened members of 
Congress, merchants, ministera, gay ladies, heads 
of departments, teamsters, and loafers of every de- 
scription, were all mshing, scrambling, dashing 
and tumbling along together in frantic confusion. 
The very horses seemed to pai'talie of the general 
fright. Wounded soldiers imploringly caught 
hold of the carriages of members of Congress and 
others, with grasps of despair, and were actually 
beaten off with heavy blows upon their fingers. 
Confederate cannon were roaring behind them. 
Shot and shell hissing over their heads ; while 
Stuart's cavalry was hotly dogging the rear of the 
flying legions. 

Thus the defeated army not ouly ran bade to 
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Wasliiiigtou, but great numbers actually ran 
through Washington, and kept up tho flight until 
the plains of Maryland and tlie Idlla of Peunaylva- 
nia were reached as asyltims of safety. Hundreda 
of soldiers exchanged dotbes with the negroes, in 
order the more easily to effect their escape. 

Ali the champagne and other expenai^e wines 
and liquors, taken out for the Congresaional pic- 
nic, fell into tiie hands of the Confederates. So 
might Washington have easily fallen into their 
hands, too, had they kept up the pursuit. For 
thei-e was nothing to prevent the captiu'e of Waeh- 
iiigton after this deplorable rout at Manassas. 
And why the Confederates did not follow up theii 
gi"eat victory, and render it complete by the cap. 
tore of "Washington, remains the great mystery of 
the war. Eumor says that it was the wish of Gen. 
Beauregard, and also of General Jacltson and 
General Johnston, to push right on and take tha 
capital, but that they w ere withheld by the orders* 
of President Davis. So far did Gentiil Jackson 
carry his feelings of disappointmf nt that he ac 
tnally tendered his resignation, hut was indu(,t,d 
to reconsider that determiuation by the entreaty ol 



* Since the first edittoaa of this wort were pat to prees 
It has been, nscettiJned thnt the general imprea^on as to 
President Davis' restraining General JoluiBton at tte Ijattla 
of Bull Rnn lias been incorrect. An advance was simply a 
military iropossibaity. The reported resignation of General 
Jackson lias no better foxmdalion. 
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Mends, aided by liis religious conviction of tlie 
justice of their cause. 

The effect of the humihating defeat at Manaaeas 
was feai'M indeed. Disappointment and mortifi- 
cation, however, are not the words to expresa the 
state of the Blacic Eepubhcan sentiment and feel- 
ing at the Horth.. Eage is the word. Every man 
in the streete who did not join, in swearing eternal 
vengeance against the South, was " spotted" as a 
"rebel sympathizer." Bands of noisy bulhes pa- 
raded the streets, insulting and threatening every 
man whose conversation was not as violent as the 
rest. It wag almost dangerons for a man to wear 
the manners of a gentleman. Everybody was ex- 
pected to rava Black Republican sentiment was 
especially severe on General Scott. It was de- 
clared that he was too old to manage such a cam- 
paign. Some went so far as to accnsc him of being 
at heart a "rebel," and of "wanting the South to 
succeed." There was, of course, not the slightest 
joatice in such a charge. 

General Scott was not capable of comprehend- 
ing the real design for which the war was waged, 
nor of measuring the political magnitude of the 
bloody events upon which the country was enter- 
ing. He viewed the whole matter only with the 
eye of a soldier, which is not often the eye either 
af statesmanship or justice. But there was truth 
in the complaint that Gteneral Scott was too old. 
General McDowell also came in for his fall share 
of abuse. He was denounced as "incompetent ;" 
and the command of the Army of the Potomao was 
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coufciTed upon General George B. McCleUan, -who 
had just won laurels in a amaJl battle at Rich 
Moimtain, in Western Virginia, and -who was prob- 
ably the ablest general connected with the Blaok 
Eepablican smny. General MeClellan at once set 
himself to the work of repairing the broken and 
utterly demoralized Army of the Potomac. It was 
a long and laborious taak, as this history will show. 

Mr. Lincoln, in order to giYe a flourish of pa- 
triotism to bis war, had called Congress to meet 
together in special session on the national anni- 
Yersary of the Fourth of July. The result of the 
battle of Manasaafl had shown that the South was 
not to be subjugated in "sixty days," as many 
shallow people had predicted. The army, or what 
was left of it, was mostly three months' men, who 
had volunteered to defend the capital It was now 
necessary to raise a large army for longer terms 
of enhstment. But under the genera! belief exist- 
ing that the Black Eepubhca,n party intended to 
carry out their negro equahty principles, it was 
difficult to induce men to enhst.. 

Some assurances on this point were absolutely 
necessary, or else it was doubtful whether the 
Korthorn masses could be got into the war. Ac- 
cordingly Congress, immediately after the battle 
of Manassas, passed the following resolution de- 
fining the objects of the war : 

" Resolved, That this war is not waged on our 
part in any fipirit of oppression, or for any pur- 
pose of conquest, or for interfering with the rights 
or eslablisked institutions of those States, but to de- 
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fend and maintajn the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tiorj, and to preserve tlie Union with all the dig- 
nity and rights of the several States mi impaired — 
and that as aoon as these objects are accomplifihed 
the war ought to cease." 

Upon the solemn promise embraced in this reso- 
lution, an army of 500,000 men was called for, and 
an expenditure of $500,000,000 authorized by Con- 
gross to cfliEry on the war. That this pledge was 
shamefully broten after the men had been got into 
the army, will surprise no one when it is remem- 
bered by what a mean trick Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Lincoln had inaugurated the war itself. 

To show still further how shamefully Mr. Lin- 
coln deceived the people, we wiU quote fi-om a let- 
ter written by Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, 
in August, 1861, to General Butler, at 3?ortres3 
Monroe, whorein ho says t " It is the desire of the 
President that all existing rights in all the States 
be fully respected and maintained. The war now 
prosecuted on the pai-t of the Federal G-ovemment 
is a war for the Union, for the preservation of all 
the constitutional lights of the States and the 
citizens of the States in the Union." AU intelli- 
gent people tnew that this was false, and that the 
war was prosecuted for no such purpose. Xet it 
served the object for which it was intended. It 
deceived thousands and tens of thousands of ar- 
dent young men, and thus got them into the army. 
After the object of the war was changed, they were 
shot down for mutiny if they refused to fight to 
free n 
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While tho events I have described wore going 
on in Virginia, the campaign in the West was mov- 
ing on ■vigorously, though in 9. smalloi: way. At 
St. Louis many citizens were shot down in the 
street. In some instances women and children 
were thus murdered by the Black Eepublican sol- 
diery. The State had taicn no steps towards se- 
cession. But as the laws of the States and the 
property and lives of its citizens wore already the 
prey of soldiers in Federal uniform, it is cer- 
tainly true that the Federal Administration began 
the worli: of subjugating the State in earnest before 
any signs of secession were apparent in the people 
or authorities of the State. 

Governor Jaclcson called out the Missouri militia, 
who were encamped under the laws of the State at 
a place called Camp Jackson, near the city of St. 
Lonis. These State troops were compelled to sur- 
render to a superior force of abolition soldiers 
under Captain Iiyon, who was afterwards made a 
general by Mr. Lincoln, and was killed not long 
after at the battle of SprtngSeld. Lnmediately 
after this surrender, Governor Jackson called for 
60,000 yolnnteera for Stato defence. He appointed 
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Stirling Price Major General of the State foreea of 
Missoiiri, and also appointed eight or nine briga- 
dier generals. 

On the 20th of June, 1861, Genecal Lyon, at the 
head ol 7000 well armed and well drilled Federal 
troops, started for the capture of Booneville. At 
that place was stationed Colonel Marmadnbe, with 
about 800 State troops, poorly armed with "the 
poorer sort of rifles and shot guns, with lio can- 
non, and very little ammunition. Understanding 
the superior force and equipment of the enemy, 
and well knowing that it would be impossible for 
eight hundred men poorly armed to stand against 
8000 men well armed. Colonel Marmadiike ordered 
a retreat. But thia the men refused to do, declar- 
ing that they would not leave without giving the 
foe, as they called it, "a peppering." So fchej 
stood their ground, with no commander but their 
captain and heutenant. A fight ensued which 
lasted nearly two hours, in which three Mis- 
sourians were killed and twentv wounded, while 
the Federal loss was, in killed and wounded, over 
one hundred. But "the barefoot rebel militia," 
as they were called, were forced to fly, after that 
gallant little resistance. 

There were several unimportant fights following 
immediately this skirmish at Booneville. A man 
who called himself Colonel Cook, a brother of the 
infamous B. F. Cook, who was hanged with old 
■John Brown in Yirginia, had raised a force of 
abolitionists, under the name of " Home Gimrds," 
*o the nuiiibeJ: of »J>^nt one thousand. Upon thia 
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force. Colonel O'Kane, with a small body ol State 
soldiers, fell one morning at daybreak, and almost 
annihilated, them, as they were asleep at the time. 
Over two hundred wore killed, while a mueh large 
aamber were wounded, and over one hundi'ed 
taken prisoners. In this surprise the Missourians 
lost four men, and twenty wounded, and they cap- 
tui'ed three hundred and sixty muskets. 

But the first important battle was fought at Car- 
thage, on the 5th of July, 1861, between the Fed- 
eral army, eommanded by General Sigel, and the 
Missouri State troops, eommanded by Gtovemor 
Jackson. After one of the most spirited engage- 
ments of the whole war, General Sigel was badly 
whipped, and that, too, by a vastly inferior and 
badly equipped force. The nest day after this bat- 
tle, General Stirhng Price arrived at Carthage, in 
company with Brigadier-General Ben. McOulloch, 
a famous fighting officer of the Confederate army, 
and also Major-General Pierce, of the Ai-kansaa 
State miUtia. These accesaioris added about 2000 
men to the defensive army of Miseom'i. 

The aboHtion army under the several oonunanda 
of Generals Lyon, Sigel, Sweeny, and Sturgis, had 
united at Springfield. The Missouri army started 
at once on the march towards Springfield, while, 
at the same time,, the abolition commander b 
quickly marched out then- army to meet it. The 
Missouri force was a sorry sight for an army, in all 
but desperate fighting pluck. A subordinate offi- 
cer drew the following humorous picture of its 
condition; "We had not a blanket, not a tent, 
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nor. any elothea, except the few we had on owe 
backs, and four-fiffcha of us were barefooted, Billy 
Bai-lnVa dress at a circua would be decent, com- 
psred with that of ahnoat any one, from the major- 
general down to the humblest private. But we 
had this preparation for battle, every one behevsd 
that he was fighting in a cause the moat sacred 
that ever aroused the heroism of man." 

This army consisted of five thousand three hun- 
dred infantry, with fifteen pieces of artihcry, and 
ais thousand horsemen armed with nothing better 
than flint-lock muskets and old shot guns, and 
very few cartridge-bosea. One long day's march 
brought thia motley army to Wilson's Creek, or 
aa it is also called, Oali Hill, eight miles fi'om 
Springfield. Here they rested for the night ; and 
the BoldieES, notwithstanding their tedious march, 
" danced around then- camp fires until a late hour." 
In this army thei-e were about one thousand Cher- 
okee and Choctaw Indians, some dressed in the 
regular Confederate uniform, and others in all 
kinds of fantastic uncivilized gear. 

The Federal army, under Generals Lyon and 
Sigel, consisted at this time of about nine thou- 
sand men, well armed, among vrtiich was a thou- 
sand United States regulars, of the First and Sec- 
ond U. S. infantry, the Fourth "U. 8. cavalry, and 
Second TJ. 8. dragoons. General Lyon, learning 
that the Missouri aa-my was encamped at Wilson's 
Creek, struck his tents at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and marched slowly and silently along 
until he arrived within an home's mai-ch of the 
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enemy's camp, when he halted in a little valloy, 
where hia army slept upou their arms. The next 
morning, at daybreat they were again ready to 
march to the attack of the Miasonrianfl. 

6-eneral Lyon now harangued his soldiers, telling 
them that thoy were within a short hour's march 
of the enemy, and that he should that morning 
breakfast them in their camp. At sunriae he 
reached the position he wanted, and immediately 
opened the battle by attacking the Miseourians at 
two points, on their right and left. He led the 
attack upon the right himself, while General Sigol 
was to attack tho left and rear. After passing 
round a hill to get in position. General Sigel mis- 
took a portion of" General Lyon's force for the 
enemy and furiously began to pour shot and shell 
upon it, and iept up the mistalie until General 
Lyon sent round a messenger to inform him of bis 
mistake. 

Though surprised, the Missourians under the 
command of General Ben. MoOulIoch, wero in- 
stantly made ready for the battle, and entered 
into the fight, not only with courage, but with 
the reckless desperation of men who preferred 
death to defeat. In numbers and arms General 
Lyon had a very great advantage. Ho also had 
the atiU greater advantage of having effected the 
Burpriae of Ben. McCullocb's army. But tbia lat- 
ter benefit did not seem very great, as tbo Mis- 
sourians were instantly at work resisting the foa 
It was a short but terrible conflict, in which Gen- 
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eritl Lyon was iillefl, and Ms army beaten and 
put to a complete rout. 

The reta-eat waa conducted with a good deal 
of skill and energy by General Sigel. By forced 
marches he reached Rolla, a distance of about 175 
miles in a tittle over three days, allowing his sol- 
diers only three hours and a half sleep every twen- 
ty-four hours. 

This entire defeat and rout of the abohtion army 
in Missouri was regarded as almost the finishing 
blow to that cause in the West. And so it might 
have been, perhaps, but for a diss^eement be- 
tween General McCulloch and General Price, in 
consequence of which General McCulloch took all 
the Confederate force under his command and re- 
turned to Arkansas, leaving General Price alone, 
with only the State troops of Missouri for the de- 
fence of that State. There is little doubt that, 
had General McCulloch remained and acted in 
conjunction with General Price and the State 
troops, M^ouri would, in a short time, have been 
wholly cleared of the presence of the abolition- 
ists. Some time afterwards General McCulloch 
expressed his profound regret at what be called 
his "great mistake in withdrawing from Missouii," 

Losing the support of the Confederate forces. 
General Price marched his State army of about 
five thousand men for the Missouri River, receiv- 
ing reinforcements of citizens all along the line of 

Learning that the infamous bushwhackers and 
ruffians, Jcnnison, Jim Lane, and Montgomery, 
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were near Fort Scott, with a f roe of narauders, 
plundering, burning, and m u ienn^ wheieverthey 
■wont, he marched directly foi that jlace Fifteen 
miles fi-om Fort Scott, he met with T m Lane, and 
put him to an utter rout and flij,hi an 1 then con- 
tinued his march on to Lexington wheie Colonel 
MulHgan, with a Federal toice wag gtronglj in- 
trenched. At that place a lesperate 1 attle trans- 
pired, which, aft£ir fifty-two ho us of umnternipted 
fighting, resulted in the entire defeat and surren- 
der of the abolition force under Colonel Mulligan. 

In General Price's official report of the battle, 
he said ; " This victory has demonstrated the fi.t- 
ness of our citizen soldiery for the tedious opera- 
tions of a siege, as well as for a dashing charge. 
They lay for fifty-two hours in the open aii-, with- 
out tents or covering, regai'dless of the sun aaid 
raui, aud in the very presence of a watchful and 
d^)erat6 foe, manfully repelling every assault and 
patiently awaiting my orders to storm the fortifl- 
cations. No general ever commanded a bravei- or 
better army. It is composed of the best blood and 
bravest men of Missouri." 

Just before this battle. General Fremont had 
fceon appointed by Mr. Lincoln to the command 
of the Department of the West. He inaugurated 
his advent in Missouri with the most ridiculous 
display of pomp, parade, and insolence. He be- 
haved himself far more like an eastern ba«haw 
than like a general in a republican country. He 
put foi-th a swelling order proclaiming "the aboli- 
tioH of slavery" and the confiscation of the property 
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of all Miasouriajis who swjliered to the govemment 
of their State, So wilclly did he behave himself 
that Preeident Lincoln felt himself compelled to 
check his imprudence ; and finaUy, he was, after a 
short reign, remoTed from Ma command, for mili- 
tary incapacity, and for permitting immense swin- 
dhng of the GU)vemment by his eubordinatea. 

"While the battle of Lexington was going on, an 
army of jayhawters, under Jim Lano and Mont- 
gomery, fell upon five hundred Missourians about 
thirty miles above I/esington, who, in an almost 
hand-to-hand fight, completely cut the jayhawliers 
to pieces, and thoe made two Tictoriea for the Mis- 
souriana on that day. 

But these brilliant victories described in this chap- 
ter, were nearly the end of the triumph of the Mis- 
sourians over the abohtion foe. An army of 70,000 
men was ready to march under General T^-emont, 
and as General Price had no force to meet such a 
tfemendouB army, and being without means of 
transportation for even the whole of the small force 
he commanded, and being almost out of ammuni- 
tion, he was obhged to disband a portion of it, and 
make the best retreat he could. Fremont had hia 
immense army aheady on the march, with the de- 
sign of entirely surrounding the little force re- 
maining under General Price ; but the vigilant 
Missouri commander defeated hia project by boldly 
sending out small forces to attack at two points 
the advance columns of General Fremont's army. 

In this he was entirely auccessfol, for he made 
such an impression upon the abolition force that 
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Fremont halted and began to ditch. But General 
Price gladly left the abolition general ditching, 
and made the t«st of his retreat towards the Ar- 
kansas line. His whole coininand, now only 
15,000 strong, croaaed Os^;e Eiver, which was 
much awollen by recent rains, in two rude flat- 
boats constructed by his men for the occasion. 
Afterwards it took General ^Fremont sixteen days 
to get across the same stream on his pontoon 
bridges. 

Greneral Price continued hia retreat to Neosho, 
a little town on the southern borders of Missouri, 
where GoTemor Jackson had assembled the State 
Legislature. At this place, after the people of 
Missouri had been plundered and ravaged for 
months by the marauding abolition army, the 
Legislature passed au act of secession, and ap- 
pointed delegates to the Provisional Congress of 
the Sonthem Confederacy. The State was literally 
driven out of the "Onion. We may B&y/ougM out 
of it. It was not the intention of the Legislature 
to pass an act of secession, until it found tho State 
laws overthrown by the abolition army under the 
pay of Mr. Lincoln's Administration. 

The presence of the Federal army in Missouri, 
against which the State authorities struggled so 
long and so gallantly, was as gi-eat a crime on the 
part of Mr. Lincoln and the Black Eepublican 
party as the presence o£ the same kind of invading 
army would be in New York or in Massachusetts 
at the present time. Tho Missouriana were all the 
time lighting for tho proseiwation of their own 
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lawa, and the protection of their own State, Ancl 
there was hardJy a reapectable native citizen of 
the State, whose heart was not honestly and de- 
Totedly with General Price in his gallsmt but vain 
Bti-u{jgle to drive the marauding abolition foe from 
its borders. 

The State was literally oveiTun with such inf- 
fians as Jim Lajie, Montgomery, and Jennison, 
the former Mends and aBsociates of old John 
Brown jn all his thefts and murders in Kansas, 
For many months before the Legislature passed 
the ordinance of secession, the native citizens of 
Missouri had been pillaged and imprisoned in the 
most ciTie! and brutal manner. The banlts of the 
State were robbed of their specie. Tho dwelKngs 
of the -wealthy were entered by freebooters in Fed- 
eral uniform and stripped of their silver spoons, jew- 
elry) ladies' wardrobes, and all other valuables. 
Their cattle were driven off, and either killed to 
feed the abolition army, or given to the Germans 
who assisted that army to invade and plunder the 
native people of the State. 

General Lyon, who was killed at the battle of 
Wilson's Creeli:, was a Connecticut abohtionist of 
the most bitter type. He had neither pity nor 
mercy for any white man who was not an abolition- 
ist. He was an excellent military officer, but 
fanatical and cruel in carrying out his creed. 

But under the military rule of General Lyon, 
the people of Missouri were not so badly off aa 
they were under the brief bat disgraceful reign of 
General Fremont. Fremont carried things with 
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such a high hand that Mr. Lincoln was obliged in 
a short time to remove him. As I have before told 
yoT], he began by assuming the airs of some east- 
em bashaw or monarch. Some of his German 
of&cerB imprudently let shp the idea that Premonfc 
cared nothing for Lincoln or the United States, 
but that he was going to establish an immense 
German empire in the West. Perhaps tliis had 
something to do with Lincoln's very sudden re- 
moval of Fremont. 

A gentleman describing a journey in Missouri at 
that time, wiites as foUows : " G«d forbid I should 
exaggerate ; and were I willing to do so, things 
are so bad that they could not be painted worse, 
with all the coloriag in the world. My whole jour- 
ney to this place has presented harrowing sights — 
widows, wives, children, and the aged, standing 
houseless by the wayside, their homes in flames 
and rains, Tou will ask if they are Missourians 
who have done these thin^ ; you know the char- 
acter of native Missourians too well, to think they 
are. These destroyers are the valiant German and 
Dutch heroes of Sigel ; runaways from battle-fields, 
who show their paltry spite to helpless Kttle ones, 
whose fathers and brothers arc fighting for fcee- 
dom of thought, word, and action. Heaven forbid 
that the name of Missourians should be placed on 
such a record! Yet there are ambitious leaders 
among them, who care not who perish so they may 
rale. A German republic or empire is their dream, 
and already their general (Fremont) is assuming 
all the tmmpery and aire of foreign courts — 
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already he travels in state, has a Gterman body- 
guard, trieted out in what appears to be the cast- 
off finery of a third-claes theatrical wardrobe. 
When lie ti-avela on the river, an entire steamboat 
is not more than sufficient to accommodate the 
majesty of iPremont ; guards pace before his door 
night and day ; servants in gay livery hand round 
Catawba on silver waiters ; grooms and orderlies 
flit about like poor imitations of the same class of 
sei-vants in German cities, while the ruling lan- 
guage of the court is very low IHitch, redolent ol 
lager bier and schnapps." 

The suspicion that SVemont was secretly aiming 
at a German empire of hia own in the Great West, 
gained some little confirmation from his manner 
of treating Mr. Lincoln's order for his removaL 
A.t first, for several days, he refused to be removed, 
but gave orders to all his subordinates to allow no 
one to reach his pei-son. This wa« to prevent 
President Lincoln's order of his removal from be- 
ing served on him. But after being satisfied that 
it would be a vain attempt for him to hold out 
longer, he yielded. And after his removal, a con- 
siderable portion of his German soldiers mutinied, 
and refused, for some time, to do further seiTice in 
the war. 

It will probably never be known to what extent 
this scheme for a German empire under Fremont 
had progressed, at the time of Jremont'e timely 
removal by Mr. Lincoln, but there is no doubt that 
those who were capable of sustaining the liorrible 
despotism of the abolition reign in Mieeouri were 
capable of enjoying the absolute rule of monarchy. 
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CHAPTER XYin. 

: WESTIIHN VIBfllNIA, ANJ> THE BA'rrLE CP 



JtiST before tlie groat battle of Manaasaa, General 
McClcUoa had won a brilliant little victory in a 
battle at Bich Mountain, in Western Yirginia, and 
indeed Genera! MeClellan'a whole campaign had 
been so generally sncceasM that the Northern 
people looked npon him as altogether the best 
general on the Northern side. He was called the 
" Young Napoleon," aaid there was no end to the 
praise bestowed upon bim, or to the confidence re- 
posed in his generalship. But before be was with- 
drawn from Western Vii'ginia to take command of 
the Army of the Potomac, the campaign in the 
former region was not, for some time, of a Tery 
apirited character on either side. After the Con- 
federate General Gamett was so badly defeated by 
McClellan at Eieh Mountain, General Wise, who 
had a small force in the Kanawha Valley, wfwi 
obliged to fall back a handred miles, to Lewis- 
bni^, a retreat which he effected rapidly, destroy- 
ing all the bridges behind him to prevent the pur- 
suit of the enemy. 

General Floyd was sent to check the march of 
Colonel Tyler, who had invaded Western Virginia 
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from OMo. This Colonel Tyler was familiar ■with 
that whole region, having often, in foi-mer days, 
been over it buying fnrs. The confident abolition- 
ist said he would now "driYC a big business in 
rebel slcins." Colonel Tyler himself boasted that 
he intended to capture Floyd's whole commaud, 
and marched rapidly to meet him. An engage- 
ment took place nesir Cross Lanea, at which Gen- 
eral Floyd whipped the boasting abohtion colonel 
very badly, capturing all his baggage, including 
his private wardrobe. The Colonel himseK, it is 
said, was seen flying wildly a good ways a-head of 
his frightened and retreating command. 

But General Floyd's good luck did not last long;. 
His force consisted of less than .2000 men, and he 
was, a few days after this decisive victory, over- 
taken by General Bosecrans, with a force of ten 
regiments of infantry and several batteries of ar- 
tillery. "With this formidable o.rmy General Floyd 
was attacked in his intrenchments. Confident in 
his superior numbers General Eosecrans at once 
commenced an assault. But Floyd'a men bravely 
stood their ground from three o'clock in the after- 
noon until dark. El five tremeudons assaults 
Kosecrana' army had been completely resisted. 
But when the night fell and put a stop to active 
fighting, General Floyd withdrew bis army across 
the Gaul,ey Biver, by means of a haetUy built bridge 
of logs, and made a successful retreat to Big Sow- 
eU Mountain, and thence to Meadow Bluff ; secoi-- 
ing his little army from all danger of being gob- 
bled up by Sosecran's big force. Thus Gheneral 
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i losing manj- of his men and 
several ofQ-cere, was cheated of a victory of which 
he felt he was sui-o. 

After the defeat and death of Greneral Gamett 
at Erich Mountain, General Robert E. Lee was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. G-eneraJ Lee made prepa- 
rations as speedily aa possible to go to the relief of 
General Floyd and Gen. Wise, whose small com- 
mands were entirely checked by the comparatively 
lai-ge army of General Rosecrans. General Lee's 
army, in all, nmnbered about fifteen thousand 
men. With this force he marched directly to the 
aid of the Confederate forces in Western Virginia, 
and also to relieve the people of that region of the 
outrages inflicted upon them by the presence of 
the abolition army. 

When he reached the points held by Generals 
. Tloyd and Wise, he had in his command an army 
of nearly 20,000 men. He halted iq sight of Gen- 
eral Bosecrane, and for ten or twelve days offered 
that general battle. But at last Eosccrans dis- 
appeared one night, and retreated over thirty 
miles to the Gatdey River. For some reason Gen- 
oral Lee made no pursuit. It was already fall, 
and the deepening mud and the falhng leaves in 
that mountain region advertised the approach of 
winter, and also the close of the campaign, for that 
season, in Western Virginia. 

Genera! Lee was withdrawn from this field of 
operations, and sent to superintend the coast de- 
fences of South Carolina and Georgia. There 
were, during the fail many briUiant skirmishes be- 
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tweon detachmenta of the Federal and Confeclerate 
armioa, but no great battle. But through all tliat 
section, all wlio did not profess ajmpafchy with the 
abolition caose, whether men, women or cliildren, 
were treated with the vilest indignity and outrage 
wherever they were not protected by the presence 
of Southern soldiers. 

For instance, there was a beautiM little village 
on the Virginia bank of the Ohio Biver, called 
Guyandotte. This place was suspected of having 
given a welcome to some Confederate cavalry who 
had been there and left ; and when the inhabitants 
learned that it was the intention of the Lincoln 
army to destroy the town, they came out, both 
men and women, waving white flags in token of 
entire submission ; but it was of no avail. The 
town was murderously assaulted and fired, and 
not only old men, but women and children might 
be seen jumping from the windows in wild attempts 
to escape from the devouring flames, One Woman, 
with a pair of infant twins in her arms, rushed 
madly out of her burning house into the street, 
where she was instantly killed by a stray abolition 
bullet, which penetrated her brain. 

"While events like these were going on in West- 
ern Virginia, MeClcUan was still busy in recruit- 
ing, repairing, and drilling the Army of the Potor 
mac. And Generals Johnston and Beauregard 
were keeping watch of him from Manass^ and its 
vicinity. In vain, during those long weary months, 
they ti-ied to provoke another battle. Sometimea 
they would approach in force almost within cannon 
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shot of Washington. But General MeOlellan could 
not as yet be provoked to risk another engage- 
ment. The South laughed at lura, and the North 
scolded. Ewt nothing could inducD him to allow 
the Army of the Potomac to move again until he 
felt prepared for a sure -victory. 

So the aummer and the fall wore away with no 
startling event to relieve the long and tedious mili- 
tary stagnation of both the Pederal and the Con- 
federate Army of the Potomac, except the battle 
of Leesbui^, which occurred near the end of Octo- 
ber, 1861. Leeaburg was an important position, 
as a key to the rich valley of the Shenandoah, At 
this place was a force of four regiments of Confed- 
erates under Brigadier-General Evana. General 
Stone had received orders from Wfwhington to 
ci'oss the Potomac Kiver at Harrison's Island into 
Virginia. At the same time. Colonel Baker, a 
member of the United States Congress from Ore- 
gon, was despatched to take a command under 
Stone. Colonel Baker was a violent abolitionist, 
but he won some distinction in the Mexican war, 
and was said to be a brave and gallant officer. He 
WM put in command of all the Federal forces on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, and ordered by 
Genera! Stone to dislodge the Confederates fi'om 
Leeebu]^. 

Colonel Baker's force was four or five times as 
large as the little Confedei'ate brigade at that place, 
and the people at Washington waited in confidence 
to hear that it was entirely gobbled up by Colonel 
Baker But aJaa, it turned out to bo anotlier Biill 
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Etui afiair on a smiiUer seala The Confederates 
fonglit ^siinsfc ench vast odds with a courage tliai 
amounted to desperation. Tlieir whole number in 
the eiigagemeut was only 1800, but they fired and 
yelled and yelled and fired with such rapidity and 
with such deafening noise as to make it appear to 
the invaders that their number waa ten times 
greater than it really was. 

Colonel Baker's whole army at last gave way, 
and commenced a stampede down a hill that ended 
with the riYer's bank. In vain their gallant leader 
ti-ied to rally his repulsed and frightened troopa 
They went pitching, tumbling, rolling down the 
steep banks. Throwing away their gtms and knap- 
sacks, they madly plunged into the river which they 
had just crossed flushed with the faith of "victory. 
A large flat-boat loaded with the wounded and 
dying was swamped, and went to the bottom with 
its whole freight of life. Through all the disas- 
trous fight. Colonel Baker displayed the moat 
daring heroism and courage, and he was shot dead 
at the head of his troops while vainly trying to 
rally them to battle. The victory of the Confed- 
erates was complete ; while the loss of the Federal 
army waa, in killed and wounded, 1,300 ; 710 
taken prisoners, among whom were twenty-two 
commissioned of&cers, besides losing 1500 stand 
of arms and three pieces of cannon. 

This affair at Leesburg produced another titter 
disappomtnient and mortification at Washington, 
besides the deepest lament lor the death of the 
brave Colonel Baker. So mad was the chagrin 
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that it could only be appeased by some victim, and 
General Stone was arrestetl and sent to prison 
without trial, specification, or charge; and after 
Buffering many weary months of incarceration, ha 
■was let out, without even being informed why he 
was put in. He was ordered, from Washington, to 
advance across the Potomac into Virginia. That 
order had proved a great miistake and a groat ca- 
lamity, and it is supposed that poor General Stone 
was sacrificed in order to fix blame somewhere, so 
that the public attention would be drawn from the 
real authors of the mishap at Washington. 

An incident occurred at the battle of Leesbnrg, 
which serves to illustrate the hon-iblo character of 
the war, and how great ought to be the punish- 
ment of those who brought it upon our country. 
In the spring of 1861, two brothers in Kentucky 
who differed in politics parted, ono to join the 
Southern, the other the Northern ai-my. They 
shook hands, expecting never to meet again. After 
the battle was over, Howai-d, who had joined the 
Southern army, v/ae looking for the bodies of 
friends who had fallen, when he stumbled over one 
showing signs' of life. " Halloa," said the object, 
in a hnsky voice, "Who are you?" "I am a 
Southerner," said Howard, "you are one of the 
enemy. The field is ours." "Well, yes, I have 
some faint recollection of a battle, but all I remem- 
ber now is much smoke, a great noise, and somef 
one knocking me down with a musket, and then I 
fell asleep." Howard looked again, and lo ! it was 
his brother Alfred, and he had himself knocked 
birg down in the confusion of the battle. 
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I HAVE to tell you mtaiy ead and ptiiuful things 
of the war in Kentocky. At the beginning of the 
■war, the Legialatnre of that State passed a resolu- 
tion against secession, and also against abolition- 
ism. It determined that it would remain neutral 
in the bloody conflict, that is, that it would not 
take sides with either party. While it justly con- 
demned abolitionism and all ita bloody and inhu- 
man plans, it would not withdraw fi-om the Union, 
nor take any part with secession. There is no 
donbt that the most respectable portion of tht 
people of Kentucky strongly sympathized with the 
South, but there was a numerous though lese 
prominent class of people in the State who sym- 
pathized with the Lincoln party. 

But it was i^reed that the State should remain 
entirely neutral during the war. It was not in 
the power of the State to prevent individuals from 
leaving its borders and going, as their inclinations 
led, either Horth or South. No doubt many did 
so ; but stiU the official attitude of the State re- 
mained for some time faithful to its resolution of 
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nButralifcy. This neutrality the Lincoln party pro- 
fessed to be satisfied with, and promised to I'lspect 
it, but trutfi compels me to tell you that they broke 
the bargaiu the very first instant they had power 
to do so. 

The Mends of Mr, Lincoln were cunning, ■watch- 
fid, and vigilant. Not only watchfol and vigilant, 
as unscrupuloua men generally are in a bad cause, 
but they were full of bati'ed toward those who did 
not sympathize wiiJi the Lincoln party. They 
connived with the authorities in Washington to the 
illegal arrest of some of the most respectable and 
peaceable citizens of the State, wliose infl.uence 
they dreaded, and whose integrity they knew they 
could not cormpt. 

Among these, ex-GoTeruor Morehead was seized 
by the Lincoln authorities, and dragged out of his 
own bouse at midnight, in the presence of his 
frightened family, and spirited nway out of the 
State, in violation of the most sacred laws of the 
land- For a great many months he was kept 
locked up in Fort Lafayette, denied any trial — not 
even allowed to know why he had been seized, and 
refused the least privilege of communicating with 
his Iriencls. Governor Morehead does not know 
to this day why he was thus seized. This cruel 
outrage on the part of the Lincoln Adrainistratiou 
produced a perfect atorm of indignation among all 
the most respectable people of Kentucky. The 
truth probably was that Lincoln wanted to get out 
of the way all the influential men in Kentucky who 
could not be sweiTod Irom tho peaceful resolution 
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to talie no psirt with either side in the bloodj coii- 
fli«t. 

Soon after tJie seizure oi Governor Morehead it. 
wits discovered that the Administration had batched 
a eoiispii-aJ3y to seiae the Hon. John C. Breckin- 
ridge, ex- Vice-President of the United States, Hon, 
Humphrey Marshall, ex-member of Congress, Hon. 
William C. Preston, ex-United States minister to 
Spain, Hod. Thomas E. Monroe, for more than 
thirty years District United States Judge, Captain 
John Morgan, and a good many more of the first 
citizens of Kentucky. Several of these gentle- 
men were apprized of the conspiracy against 
their liberty, if not their lives, in time to get 
off, and were obliged to thi-ow themselves with- 
in the lines of the Confederacy for protection 
and safety. Messrs. Breckinridge, Marsliall and 
Morgan no longer hesitated to take up arms 
against a power which had driven them from their 



Abont the time the above crime of driving peace- 
able citizens from their cherished homes was com- 
mitted, it was discovered the Lincoln Administra- 
tion was about to invade and seize Kentncky on a 
large mihtary scale. There was a man by the 
name of Rousseau at Louisville, in that State, who 
was ready to sell himself to the cause of abohtion- 
ism, and he was commissioned a general, with 
powers to get up a brigade to fight for Mr. Lin • 
coin. At the same time it vi^as discovered that the 
abohtion forces were about to" seize upon Paducah 
and ColumbuB, important points in Eentncky, for 
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the puiiiosc of pennanently holding the State, 
The Confederate general. Bishop Polk, discoTerecI 
this plan, and instantly moved and occupied those 



All idea of the nenfcrahtj of Ecntuoky was now 
at an end. The State became the scene of the 
wildest anarchy and rioleace. Wherever the Lin- 
coln force prevailed there was no aecijrity for the 
propei-ty or the life of a man who was known to be 
opposed to the war. Governor Msigoffin, who was 
sincerely deairoua of preserving the neutrality and 
peace of his State, demanded that the Confederate 
troops under General Polk at Columbus should be 
withdrawn. General Polk replied that he would 
promptly comply with this request, provided the 
aboUtion army should be withdrawn at the same 
time, and that guarantees should be given that it 
would make no more attempts to ocenpy Kentucky. 
But this proposition, which was agreeable to Gov- 
ernor Magoffin's sense of justice, was literally 
hooted at by Mr. Lincoln and his party. The 
truth is that the Lincolnites wanted Kentucky as 
a base of supplies and operation against the South- 
em States. 

On the 14th of September, 1861, the Confederate 
General Zolhcoffer wrote to Governor Magoffin as 
follows : " The safety of Tennessee requiring, I 
occupy the mountain passes at Cumberland, and 
the three long mountains in Kentucky. For weeks 
I have known that the Federal commander at Hos- 
Mns° Cross Eoads was threatening the invasion of 
East Tennessee, and ruthlessly ui^ing otjt people 
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to destroy our railroad and brid{>es. I postponed 
this precautionary utoToment until tho despotic 
government at Washington, refusing to recognize 
the neutrality of Kentucky, has established for- 
midable camps in the centre and other parts of the 
State, with the view first to subjugate your gallant 
State, and then ourselTos. w * « If the Fed- 
erals will now withdraw from thou- menacing posi- 
tion, the force under ray command shall be imme- 
diately withdrawn," 

Under the influence of William G-. Brownlow, a 
vulgar and desperate man, Imown as "Parson 
EroTmlow," there were Lincoln cluba formed in 
East Tennessee, of a number of unprincipled and 
desperate characters like himself, who formed a 
conspiracy to bum all the bridges in their part of 
the State, especially on the line of the railroad. 
This was evidently a part of a general plan formed 
by the authorities at Washington, of making a 
strong invasion of the South through Kentucky 
and Tennessee. 

G-eneral Polk still held his headquarters at Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky, when an army commanded by 
General Grant, in numbers nearly three times as 
large as Polk's force, marched to attack him from 
Cairo. General Grant's army embrsiced a laa^e 
land force, and gun-boats and transports to act 
in conjunction with it. It was said that General 
Grant had men enough to "surround the rebel 
army in Kentucky," It is affirmed that General 
Grant was never known to rislt a battie, except 
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■wlieii he led tliree or fonr timea as many maa as 
tiie enemy. 

The battJe between hia and Polk's forces took 
place at Belmont, a Kttle TillagG near Columbus, 
on tho 7tli NoYember. It iras one of the fiercest 
little battles of the whole war. Tor four or five 
houi-s the conflict raged with the moat deadly fury. 
At length the Confederate offieera. Colonel Beltz- 
hoover. Colonel BeU, and Colonel Wright, of Gen- 
eral Pillow's division, sent word to their com- 
mander that their regiments had uaed up all their 
ammunition, General PiUow then instamtly ordered 
the use of the bayonet Accordingly a charge was 
made by the whole line, and General Grant's army 
was forced back some distance into a wood ; but 
General Grant ordered up reserves, which in turn 
forced the Confederates back again to their old 
position. Twice again were Grant's soldiers for eed 
back at the point of the bayonet, and eaeb time 
the Oonfederatea were obliged to yield again to the 
heavy reserve force brought against them. 

At last General Pillow ordered bis whole line to 
fall back, which it did in a most broken and dis- 
organized manner. Grant's victory seemed com- 
plete. But just at tbia time reinforcements arrived 
under the command of Colonel Walker, and Gen- 
eral Pillow rallied his men to the battle again. 
The whole conflict was opened again, if possible, 
with greater violence than ever, and this time the 
Confederates were entirely victorious. Grant's 
whole line gave way, and wildly fled before the hot 
purauit and yells of Polk's ai-my. Grant's forces 
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took shelter in his gun-boata and transports, whieli 
were cut loose from their fastenings, and steamed 
up the river with the utmost speed. But they got 
off under the moat ihurderous fire of tlie victorioua 
Confederates, which produced such constomatiou 
on the boats that many soldiers were pushed over- 
boai-d, or were left entirely at the mercy of the 
enemy. 

In its flight, GTrant's anny left behind a great 
number of knapsacks, blankets, overcoats, mesa 
chests, horses, wagons, and a large amount of am- 
munition and ai'ms, all of which feU into the ai-ms 
of the victorious Confederates. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one by no means creditable to General 
Grant, that, in his report of thia battle, he dwells 
at great length upon his decided suocess in the eai-ly 
part of the day, but leaves out all direct mention 
of his complete defeat and rout afterwards. 

But this brilliant victory availed little for the 
■Confederate cause in Kentucky. The Black Ee- 
publicana were already massing an immense army 
to operate in that State, and it was only a question 
of time when the State would be entirely in the 
grasp of the abolition foe. 

A few days after this Confederate victory at Bel- 
mont, the enemies of the Lincoln war in Kentucky 
enacted a very weak farce at a convention which 
met at Enssellville on the 18th of N^ovember. 
After dehberating two days, this convention passed 
a resolution to form a provisional government for 
the State of Kentucky, with a view to joining the 
Confederacy. The patriotic motives of the mem- 
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bars of tbie eonTention are aot to be q 
Their worthy object was to preserye the ancient 
liberty of the people of Kentuclcy, and to resist the 
negro party, which was coEapasaing the ruin of tbo 
State. But it was then too late. The die was 
already cast. The State was hopelessly involved 
in the net of abohtion treason. So many of its 
own citizens were either deluded or brought iuto 
the revolutionary plans of the Lincoln pai-ty, that 
further reeiatancej for the time being, was vain. 

No doubt many of the citizens of Kentucky as- 
sisted the very army that was conquering their 
State, and preparing for the wholesale overthrow 
of their property, under the delusion that they 
were fighting for the Union. They have lived to 
see their error. They now see, and the most frank 
portion of them freely confess, that the object of 
the war was to free negroes, and to overthrow the 
Union of sovereign States as it was formed by our 
fathers. It was a war led by men acting under 
the inspiration of the political principles of that 
old Puritan monarchist party of Hew England 
which tried so long to revolutionize this govern- 
ment in the early days of the Union, of which you 
have already had an account ia this history. The 
conduct of the Black Eepublican Congress, and of 
the whole Black Eepabhcan party, since the close 
of the war, proves that the war was neither for the 
Union nor for liberty. 

In November of this year an event occurred 
which may justly be regarded as the most humil- 
iating in the oyos ti foreign nations that had over 
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happened to oor country. Proeident DaTis of the 
Confederate States had appointed aa ambaaeadors 
to represent them in England and Prance the 
Hon. James M, Mason, of Virginia, and the Hon. 
John Slidell, of Louisiana. Both of these gentle- 
men had been United States senators. They ran 
the blockade at a Southern port in the steamer 
Nashville, and arrived safely at Havana. 

Here they took passage on the Trent, a British 
mail steamer for Europe. When only two days 
out, the United States steam frigate San Jacinto, 
Captain WUkes, fired a shot across her bows, and 
haviug learned that Messrs. Mason and SUdell 
were on board, demanded that they he given up. 
The captain of the Trent protested that Captain 
Wilkes had no right to invado the flag of another 
power on sea any more than he had on land, but 
this plain and conunon sense view did not satisfy 
a httle mind Hke that of Wilbes. He was deter- 
mined to seize Mason and Shdell, which he did, 
and carried them to Fovi Warren in Boston Harbor. 

When the abolitionists heard the news that these 
gentlemen had been arrested, their joy knew no 
bounds. There were no two men at the South 
whom they hated more intensely, for they were 
both able and uncompromiBing opponents of their 
wicked scheme of putting negroes on an eqaalifcy 
with white men. The abohtion papers faii-ly boiled 
over in excess of joy. Congress endorsed the act 
by a vote of thanks, and dinners and testimonials 
were showered upon him as if he was the saviour 
of a country. 
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AR this shows how mad was tho popular inmrl 
at this time. People who had Jiot loat their senses 
told these maniacs that Captain Wilkes had vio- 
lated a plain law of nations, and that Mr. Lineolii 
would be forced to deliver the prisoners tip. They 
hooted at the idea. In due time, however, John 
Bull was heard from. There was no parley. The 
word came, "dehver those men up or fight." It is 
useless to say that Lincoln and Seward bacted 
down at once. It was a very disgraceful spectacle 
after all the boasting. The excuse given was that 
we were too busy fighting the South to attend to 
England at that time. " One war at a time," said 
Mr. Lincoln. He and Mr. Seward were both de- 
termined that nothing should interfere with their 
cherifihed designs f^ainst the Southern people. 
They preferred a war with their own brothers 
rather than any other that could be gotten up. 
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OtoaiHG EVENTS OP 1801, ABD THE BBSmNING OF 1383, 

I HATE now giYen you the principal military 
events of the war up to the close of the year 1861. 
Thus far the tide of. victory seemecl to be in favor 
of the Confederates. Some events, however, not 
yet named, gave great advantage to the aboUtion- 
ists, as a basis of future operation. 

A naval expedition, under the command of Com- 
modore Stringham, started from Portress Monroe 
on the 29th of August, to attaclt the Confederates 
at Hatteras Inlet, on the coast of North Carolina. 
This expedition was entirely successful, capturing 
fifteen cannon, 625 prisoners, and the Confederate 
Commodore Barron. On the 7th of November. 
Po»* Eoyal, on the coast of South Carolina, was 
captured by Captain Ihipont. These events were 
a great loss to the South, as they gave the North 
excellent depots for naval and military operations. 

There wore also some military operations in 
Florida. A regiment of thieves and bruisers raised 
in the city of New Tort by "BiUy "Wilson," was 
sent to Santa Eosa Island, in the harbor of Pensa- 
cola, as a beginning of abohtion warfare in that 
direction. This regiment was surprised one night 
by a amall force of Confederates, who set the New 
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York liruiseEs flying, with their colonel, Billy Wil- 
son, at their head. The Confederate a, however, 
being few in number, were obliged to retreat, after 
burning the camp and all the clothing of Wilson's 
regiment. This retreat was made so suddenly that 
the Oonfedei'ates were obliged to leave several of 
theic wounded behind, who fell into the hands oi 
the Wilaon Zouaves, and by whom they were 
everyone inhumanly murdered. When their dead 
bodies were recovered, they were all found to be 
shot through the head in a similar manner, besides 
several wounda in different parts of their bodies. 

Nor wBre the Confederates long permitted to 
enjoy the fruits of their victories in Kentucky. 
General Zollicoffer'a army was short of proTisions, 
and he preferred to have it remain so to following 
the example of the abolition commanders, who 
seemed to enjoy plundering the inhabitants on 
the line of their march. To such straits was Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer reduced, that his soldiers were 
obliged to live on a ration of beef and half a ration 
of com per day. And the com had to be eaten 
parched, as they had no meal, and no means of 
maldng any. But the soldiers submitted to this 
destitution without a murmur. 

In this starving condition they fought a des- 
perate battle at Mill Spring on the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1862. The abohtionists were led by Gen- 
eral Thomas. At fii'st the Confederates were suc- 
cessful, and supposed they bad won the day ; but 
an accident turned their victory into an appalling 
and ruinous defeat. General Zollieoffer's brigada 
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pnahed forward to the very top of the hill, just 
oyer the brow of which it came upon an Indiana 
regiment under the command of the abolition 
Colonel I^Y- At first General Zollicoffer miatooli 
this regiment for a portion of his own command. 
Colonel T'ry's T"ederal iinifoi-m was covered by an 
India rubber coat, and General Zollicoffer rode to 
■within a few feet of him before the mistalre waa 
discovered by either party. In a minate Colonel 
Fry raised hia pistol and shot General ZollicofTei! 
dead. 

The fall of this brave officer produced a gloom 
that seem.ed for the moment to completely paralyze 
his soldiers, who were all of his own State, I'en- 
neaaee, and were devotedly attached to him per- 
sonally. General Crittenden, who waa General 
Zollicoffei''s senior in command, tried in vain to 
regain what had been lost since the earher pai-t of 
the battle. Retreat was inevitable. The half- 
starved Confederates seemed to abandon hope, 
and flew in confuaion before the now victorious 
enemy. 

Just after the events above described, General 
Grant ascended the Tennessee River, with a 
fleet of gun-boats and a powerful force to act in 
conjunction with them. He took I'ort Henry with- 
out much resistance, and at once turned his atten- 
tion to Fort Donelson, where there was a consider- 
able Confederate force under Generals Pillow, 
Bucliner, and Floyd. This was a point which na- 
ture had strongly fortified, and General Pillow de- 
termined to hold it to the last moment poasibla 
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General Graait's combined infanti-j and naval 
forces were a formidable bost indeed. 

Grant commenced bis attack early on tbe morn- 
ing of tbe 13th of ITebrnary. . He told bis staff 
tbat be -would enter tho fort before noon. But 
tbe resistance of tbe Confederates aatonisbed him. 
When the curtain of nigbt feU upon tbe bloody 
scene, he really seemed to have tbe worst of it, 
notwithstanding bis immense superiority of forca 
Of twenty gun-boats which he brought into the 
engagement, five were sank or crippled. So badly 
was he puniabed, tbat be made no further assault 
in force upon tbe fort tmtil three o'clock in the 
afternoon of tbe next day. He pushed bis boats 
np to within a few bimdred yards of the fort, and 
opened a murderous fire, which was met with a 
determination which appeared to him miraculous. 
His repulse was complete, and at the end of tbe 
second day's battle be was forced to &!1 suddenly 
back out of range of the Confederate gunSj with 
his fleet frightfully shattered and torn to pieces. 
Ho was badly beaten, botb in his naval and land 
forces. But reinforcements were pouring into him 
every hour by tbe thousand. 

Tbe whole Confederate force was bat 13,000 at 
the commencement of the fighting, and this num- 
ber had been greatly reduced in tho terrible con- 
flict. Grant bad been every day reinforced, until 
be bad about eighty thousand men— enough to 
surround tbe little Confederate army several times. 
Further resistance wa« useless. During the nigbt 
after the third day's battle, it was resolved to sur- 
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render the fort. But General Pi!loiv and General 
Floyd declared that they would not become prison- 
ers, tumod over their command to General Bnck- 
ner, who sent a flag of truce to Grant for an armis- 
tice to negociate terms of surrender. A. large 
rmmber of General Floyd's command, and a few 
of General PiUow'a, with all of Colonel Forieat's 
cavalry, succeeded in escaping through the enemy's 
Unes dnrii^ the night previous, and made their 
retreat towards Nashville. But the surrender of 
Fort Doneleon rendered the surrender of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, also necessary, as it left an unin- 
terrupted passage for General Grant's gun-boata 
up the Cumberland River to that city. 

Nashville was evacuated in the wildest confusion. 
Consternation and dismay seizod the inhabitants. 
Governor Harris imprudently rode through the 
city, shouting to the inhabitants that the Federals 
were coming. He hastily convened the Legisla- 
ture, for NashviUe is the capital of Tennessee, and 
adjonmed to Memphis, to which place the State 
boohs and records were conveyed. 

Nashville was one of the moat polite and culti- 
vated cities of the South. It was the abode of 
wealth and refinement. Those who had )mown it 
before it fell into the hands of the abolitionists, 
and who visited it afterwards, remarked that the 
saddest changes had taken place. All its previous 
beauty and refinement had vanished. The aboli- 
tion soldiers seemed to delight in violating the 
wonted propriety and dei^ency of the place. Nash- 
ville and vicinity was the scene of many of the es- 
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ploits of that dashing Confedorats officer, General 
John H. Morgan. At one time he dashed into the 
camp of a Federal regiment, and captured ajid car- 
ried off a train of wagons. 

At another time, with about forty of his men, h 
entered the town of Gallatin, about twenfy-sis 
miles from Nashville, 'while it was in the poaseasion 
of the Federals, and marched directly to the tele- 
graph office. He carelessly presented himself to 
the operator, and asted, " What is the news ?" 
The operator replied that, "It was said that the 
rebel scomidrel, John Morgan, was in the neigh- 
borhood," at the same time flonrisliing a pistol, 
saying, "I wish I could see the rascal," Morgan 
replied, " Well, sir, I am Captain Morgan, and you 
are my prisoner." The vahant operator instantly 
wilted, and begged that his life might be spared. 
Captain Morgan told him that he should not 
be hurt, on condition that he would send such 
despatches over the wnres ag he should dictate. 
To this the operatoi was glad to agree. 

Captain Morgan then sent various brief mes- 
sages, and one among them to Prentice, the editor 
of Oie Louismlle Journal, offering to be his escort 
on a visit he had said he would make to Nashville 
about that time. Captain Morgan amused him- 
self in this way until the ai-rival of the cars from 
Bowling Green, when be, with his forty men, cap- 
tured the whole train, taking five abolition officers 
prisoners. 

Captain Morgan often dressed himself in a Fed- 
eral uniform, and performed some most amusing 
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and daring feais. Once dressed in this fashion 
he was riding along in the ■vicinity of Mnrfrees- 
boro, Tennessee, when he diecoverad six Federal 
pickets in a house, ejijoying themselves, off of their 
duty. Having on the coat of a Federal colonel, 
he at once rode up to them, and roundly scolded 
^e sergeant for iaeing thus, with hia men, away 
from their posts, and arrested the whole party. 
Supposing him to be a colonel in their army, they 
readily submitted, and delivered up their anna. 
He marched them into the road, and taking an 
opposite direction from the place where the Fed- 
eral army lay, the sergeant said, "Colonel, we are 
going the wrong way." "No," was the reply, " I 
am Captain Morgan, and yon are my prisoners." 
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THE BATTIJLS OE BHILOn ASD PITTSBrKG LANDING. 

While thesG events were going on in Kentackj 
ttni Tennoasee, the war waa progressing somewliafc 
farther West and on tbe Mississippi River. In 
Missouri, not far from tie borders of the State of 
Ai-kansas, at a place called Eikhorn, there was a 
severe battle on the 8th of March, 1863. The Fed- 
eral forces engaged ■were under the command of 
Sigd and General Curtis, while the Confederates 
were eommanded by Generals McCulloch, Price, 
and Van Dom. The victory seemed to be with 
the Fedorals, because the Confederates were the 
first to withdraw, but the losses, both in killed and 
wounded, were the heaviest on the side of the Fed- 
erals. 

In tMfi battle the brave Confederate command- 
er, General McCnlloch, was killed, and General 
Stirhng Price waa severely wounded. The death 
of Qeneral McCnlloch was a great loss to the 
South, for he was one of the bravest and most 
dashing of all the officers in that service. 

At this time the abohfcion army began to make 
strong demonstrations on the Mississippi River. 
The State Legislature of Tennessee had removed 
from Nashville to Memphis. At Madrid Bend and 
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at lelitnd No. 10 in the Mississippi, ab 
were stationed Confederate forces, as remote de- 
fences of that city. Ou tbe IStli of March, 1862, 
the Federals opened a furious bombardment upon 
both of these points. 

The Confederate defences at these places had 
been constructed under the skillful supervision of 
General Beauregard, and were of very great 
strength. The Federals made the attack with five 
iron-clad gtm-boats and four mortaa--boats, The 
bombardment was kept up continuously night and 
day for fifteen days, without producing the least 
■risible impression upon the Confederate works. 
In that time the abolitionists fired throe thousand 
shells, and expended over one hundred thousand 
pounds of powder, and the only damage they did 
was to kill one Confederate soldier. But the abol- 
itionists lost two gun-boata, or at least one was 
sunk and the other disabled. Such were the facts 
detailed in General Beaui'egard's official report to 
the Confederate GoTernment. 

But at this critical moment General Beauregard 
was called away to cheek a formidable moTement 
of the Federals to cut off his communications with 
Eichmond, by an immense land force of 80,000 
men, under General Grant, and another o£ 40,000, 
under Buell. 

I'he absence of General Beauregai'd from Island 
No. 10 was the cause of its speedy reduction. 
General MoCall, who was appointed to tho com- 
mand of the post, was wholly incompetent for so 
responsible a ti'ust. Tho Federals had, with mi- 
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raciJous energy and perseverance, cut a canal 
across the peninsula formed by the remarkable 
bend in the riTer, which was twelve miles in length, 
and which enabled the Federal gim-boats to get 
past the impregnable Confederate works at Island 
Ko. 10, withoat much difficulty, especially since 
the general who had taken Beauregard's place was 
not OTer shrewd aud vigilant. 

This canal was truly a miracle. I have said that 
it was twelve miles long, but thia is the smallest 
part of the wonder. It had to be cnfc through a 
forest of large trees, which had to be " sawed o& 
four feet under water." Through this canal two 
of the Federal gun-boata slipped past No. 10 on 
the night of April 5th, ■while the Federal com- 
mander, flagKifficer Poote, adroitly held the atten- 
tion of the Confederate general by an attack on 
the opposite side. 

Now the Mississippi was held both above and 
below the island by the Federals, in large force at 
both points. There was nothing left for the Con- 
federate commander to do but to get off aa speedily 
as possible. Thia he did in the moat unskillful 
and disgraceful manner. He spiked all his guns 
so imperfectly that thoy were in a short time un- 
apiked and made serviceable to the abolitionists. 
By thia defeat the Confederates lost seventy can- 
non, most of them of the largest calibre, and a vast 
amount of powder, shot, sheila, and other valuable 
munitions of war, besides about 200 of their sol- 
diers taken prisoners. It was, under the circum- 
stances, an u-reparable loss to the South. 
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WMs tJiese eventa were progressing on the 
Mississippi Eiver above Meiaphis, the tbrcea were 
gathering for an immense battle in Tennessee, 
about ninety miles east of Memphis All the Con- 
federate forces that were available were gatliei-ed 
under Beauregard at or near Corinth, whieb is 
flitnated at the junction of the Memphis and 
Charleston, and Mobile and Ohio railroads in the 
State of Mississippi. 

At this time General Albert Sidney Jehnston was 
also on the march with his army from Murfrees- 
boro, to join General Beauregard at Corinth. The 
jnacfcion of the two armies of Beanregard and 
Johnston made a really splendid army, though 
probably ranch less in numbers than the force 
under Grant which was then encamped only a few 
miles away, upon the west bank of the Tennessee 
Eiver. But it was not General Grant's intention 
to attack the Confederates until he was reinforced 
by Buell's army, which was then on the rapid 
march from NasbTille to join him. 

Generals Beauregard and Johnston, being ap- 
prised of this design, at once resolved to bring on 
the battle before Baell's army could arrive to rein- 
force Grani Accordingly, on the morning of 
Sunday, the 6th of April, one of the greatest bat- 
tles of the war was opened, with General Johnston 
the principal in command on the part of tJie Con- 
federates. The battle commenced at daylight, and 
by six or seven o'clock was raging along the whole 
line of the two armies with terrific splendor. The 
Confederates fought with a desperation that s( 
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madnesa. Everywhere Grant's forces were driven 
back, although they fought with the greatest cour- 
ago and determination. Their lines were con- 
tiiiflally broieDj but they were cojistantly supplied 
with fresh victims. Thus the battle raged with 
unabating fury, the tide of victory, setting every- 
where in favor of the South, when at two o'clock 
General Johnston was mortally wounded, while 
leading an assault at the head of his colunm. But 
the battle was already gained, and the dying hero 
breathed his last amid the wild shouts of the vic- 
tory he had won. 

The news of General Johnston's fall was kept as 
long as possible from the army. Grant's forces 
were pushed bact to the river. One after another 
of his positions were carried, until, by six o'clock in 
the evening, hia whole line was forced back to 
Pittsburg Landing, where he was sheltered by hia 
gunboats. All of Grant's encampments, with an 
immense amount of spoils, were in the possession 
of the Confederates, who were the undisputed 
masters of the field. They had three thousand 
prisoners, including one division commander. Gen- 
eral Prentiss, and several brigade commanders, 
with many thousand stand of small arms, and vast 
quantities of forage, subsistence, munitions of war, 
and any quantity of means of transportation. 

The number of General Grant's force in this 
great battle was 45,000 men. The number of Con- 
federates was less than 38,000. The Confederates 
declared that they had to contend with Western 
troops, and said, " had wo fought against 'E 
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or New England soldiers, we shotild have whipped 
them in hsilf the time." General Prentiss, when he 
was taken prisoner, said to General Beauregard, 
"You have defeated our best troops to-day." 

The Sunday night of this day's terrible tattlep 
the Confederate Iroops slept on their arms in the 
Federal encampment. Jn the meantime. General 
Grant's army was in a most perilous condition. 
Hia reserve Une was entii-ely destroyed, and Ha 
whole army crowded into a small circuit about 
Pitteburg Landing. They were driven to the very 
river's bank, and a surrender the nest day seemed 
inevitable. But during the night Grant was rein- 
forced by more fresh troops than Beauregard had 
in his whole command. Divisions under Generals 
Bueil, Nelson, Crittenden, Thomas, and MeCook, 
had all come just in time to save Grant's whole 
army from surrender. 

At six o'clock on Monday morning, a hot fire 
from Grant told Beauregard plainly enough the 
story of the arrival of ample ITederal reinforce- 
ments. In an hour's time another deadly battle, 
as fierce as thai of the previous day, was raging 
along the whole line, For four or five hours 
Beauregard's army repulsed every assault with 
marvellous valor, several times pushing precipi- 
tately back even the eolumns of fresh troops which 
were constantly hurled against them in such vast 
superiority of numbers. 

An English officer in the Confederate service, 
writing a dciSei-iption of the battle, says ; " In soma 
places we drove them by unesampled feats of 
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valor, but sheer exhauetioit was hourly telling upon 
both man and beast. Until noon we retained the 
grotmd heroically, but it became evident every 
moment that numbers and strength would ulti- 
mately prevail, so that although we had gained 
everything up to this hour, a retreat was ordered. 
Beauregard had prepared all the roads for this 
movement. There was no hurry or confosion, but 
everything was conducted as if in a review. "VVe 
r". J "fell back, leaving little ol consequence be- 
I . '. """'^ Brecliinridge and his KentncMans 
brmging up the rear. w. tb«, in an orderly man- 
ner fell back about two miles, md obtaining a fe- 
vorable position for our amaU forco, reformed bne 
ot battle, and waited several hours. Tho enemy 
did niDt stir ; they seemed content to hold and not 
pursue, and did not remove five hundred yards 
from their original position of the morning. Gen- 
eral John Pope was entrusted with the duty of fol- 
lowhig us up, but he acted very cautiously and 
feai-fiilly, contenting himself with capturing two or 
three hundred exhausted and foot-sore Tennes- 
seans, who lay down by the roadside." 

With characteristic swagger and untruthfuhiess 
Oetiei-al Pope telegraphed to Washington : "As 
yet I have seen nothing but the backs of the 
rebels." The simple truth was thai he did not 
venture near enough to see even their "backs." 

This ended one of the most terrible battles evei 
fought, either in ancient or modem times. 
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i" NEW OEI^BAHS — INFAMY OF "bHI'LEE I 
BEAST." 



I the people of New O-'-""' ^^^' ^^^ 
Confederate Governmenf -' Kidimoiid had any 
fears whatever of 2?ew Orlejais falling into the 
haads of the abolitionists. But their dream of se- 
curity was fallacious. An immense Federal fleet 
had long tLrea,tened that city, without ■venturing 
to make any demonstration against its defensive 
works at Forts Jackson and St. Phihp. 

But on April 17th, 1862, Flag-officer Farragut 
commenced hombarding the forts. His fleet con- 
Bisted of forty-six sail, carrying two hundi-ed and 
eighty-six guns, and twenty-one mortars. Many 
of these guns were of the most formidable size. 
General Duncan was in command of the foits. 
He had twelve gon-boata, one iron-clad, and a ram 
war-boat called the Manassas. He was regarded 
as one of the best artillerists in America. After a 
terrible bombardment had been carried on against 
him for one week, he telegraphed, on the 23d o: 
April, that the Federals had made no impressioi 
upon his works. It is said that 25,000 thii-teen- 
inch shell were thrown from Fai'i'agut's moi'- 
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tur-boate, without doing the least damage to the 
works. 

Bat at half-past three o'cloei on the morning 
of the 24th of April, Parragut's fleet steamed np 
the river, and, by an astonishing feat, absolutely 
ran the gauntlet between the two forts, placing 
the city of New Orleans completely at his mercy. 
General Lovell, the commander of the Confederate 
land forces, had a small force of Confederates in 
the city, but he was requested by the dyil authori- 
ties to withdraw without making any fight, to save 
the city from the destruction of a bombardment. 
This General Lovell consented to do, after some 
hesitation, as it was certain that it woidd be im- 
possible to remove the women and children in any 
time that would be allowed by the Federal com- 
mander. Besides, General Lovell had no force, 
and could get none, to save the city from either 
destruction by bombardment or surrender. It 
was therefore agreed between him and the mayor 
that the city should be surrendered, or rather left 
for the enemy to enter without resistance. For 
the Mayor refused to go through any ceremony of 
formally surrendering the citj. 

Flag-ofB.cer Farragut was very rudo and haughty 
in his communications with the Mayor. For in- 
stance, the State flag of Louisiana floated from the 
City Hall, and Farragut sent word that it must bo 
hauled down, 33iis was not only an unreaaonablfl 
but a very foolish demand, as the flag was the em- 
blem of State authority, and not that of tho Con- 
federate Government. Major Monroe refused to 
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haul down the State flag. The city waa at the 
mercy of the Federal eommanderj and he could do 
what he pleased, but the flag would nofe be haiiled 
down by the order of the city. 

Several days elapsed in this correspondence be- 
tween Farragut and the Mayor, Parragut threat- 
ened to bombard the city with all the men and 
women in it, if the State flag was not taken down. 
But no Louisianian could be found to tear down 
the State flag, even with these brutal threats of 
destroying the city continually coming from Far- 
ragut. 

At length he was brot^ht to his senses, probably 
by the fear that the transports freighted with Ben, 
Butler and hie army would arrive in time for that 
notorious character to share in the honors of first 
occupying the city. So on Tuesday morning, the 
first of March, Farragut gave up all he had been 
contending about with childish weakness for three 
or four- days, and sent some of his own men to tear 
down the harmless State flag of Louisiana. 

General Ben. Butler took possession as military 
governor of the city on the 1st of May. Then 
commenced a reign of insolence, despotism, and 
terror, such as was never before witnessed in any 
Christian or civilized country. Ben. Butler before 
the war was a lawyer of a great deal of bad emi- 
nence, in Lowell, Massachusetts. He was con- 
sidered a man of considerable abihiy, but utterly 
destitute of integrity and honor. This reputation 
was a thousand times more than confirmed by his 
mfamous rule in Neif Orleans, Even women and 
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young girls were Bubjected to the moat scandaloua 
treatment and torture at his hands. 

The private citizena were phmdered, not only of 
their gold, but of their jewelry, their silver-ware, 
and all articles of value Eutler could lay his hands 
on. The elegantly furnished mansions of private 
and merely business citizens were in many ia- 
stancee stripped of all their most valuable articles, 
or taken possession of by some oi the most brutal 
and shameless of Butler's officers, and converted 
into dens of debauchery and every other infamy. 

Both men and women wore savagely torn from 
their families and sent to dungeons for such things 
as laughing at Federal soldiers, and other harm- 
less acts, which were never before treated as 
offences by any civilized nation. In some instances 
the dead were dog np by Butler's order, to see if 
rings and other valuable jewelry had not been left 
upon their person by the afflicted relatives. To 
such an extent were those horrid deeds practiced 
that the wretch obtained the cogiiomen of "Butler 
the Beast," by the common consent of mankind— 
a, title which will stick to his infamous name as 
long as the memory of the war shall last. 

An English officer in the Confederate service 
has the following remarks on the cruelty and bru- 
tality of Ben. Butler's rule in New Orleans : " The 
rule of General Butler in New Orleans has been 
forever rendered odious and detestable by Ms 
many acts of cruelty, despotism, and indecency. 
Nor shall I add more than say, that he has rou- 
dered himself contemptible to friends and foes 
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throughout the civilized world. His general or- 
ders are a mass of cruelty and foUy — an eternal 
monument of his base and indefensible ebaracter ; 
and in his persecution of women, be bas shown hia 
unmanly disposition and temper, beyond all former 

He imprisoned a Mrs. Phillips on Ship Island, 
on the charge of laughing at the funeral procession 
of a Federal soldier. 

Hie truth of the ca^e was as follows : Urs. 
Phillips (wife of Philbp Philhps, formerly "United 
States Senator from Alabama) was standing on her 
balcony ; and when the cortege passed, many chil- 
dren in the next house, who had a dancing party, 
ran to the balcony, and all began to laugh. She 
was treated barbai'ously on Ship Island, and went 
deranged ; but Butler laughed at her sufferings, 
but would not mitigate the punishment, saying 
that 'all women were strumpets who laughed at 
Federal soldiers.' He wished it to be believed 
that he was fearless, yet he wore armor under bis 
clothes, slept on board ship, and was never for a 
moment without an armed guard, whether in or 
out of his house, while several pistols, ready cocked 
and capped, lay beside him, and sentinels walked 
within five paeea of him. Ho had a large sign 
placed in his office in the St. Charles Hotel, with 
the inscription : 

' A she-adder liites woraa than a male adder.' " 

This was the first time in the bis-tory of the 
world where people were impi'isoned for the harm- 
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less folly of laughing at either tJie living or the 
dead. Smiles were never before punished as a 
crime. But the infamoua tyrant who committed 
these Crimea against humanity aaid law, will be re- 
paid for all Ma harbarity, by having the contempt 
t>f the virtuous of all mantind while he lives, and 
by having his very family and friends shrink from 
the mention of hie name, as " Butier the Beast," 
when he is dead. 

His deliberate murder of a young man by the 
name of Mumford alone would stamp his name 
with eternal infamy, William B. Mumford had 
takei down a United States flag which some sol- 
diers had placed there, and which waa wrongfully 
ther^ because the city had not, at that time, been 
surrendered, nor formally occupied by the Fedoi-al 
army. And if it bad been, the act of tailing it 
down was an act of war, and not a crime. But it 
was ii reaUty neither an act of war nor a crime. 
And bssides, it was done before Butler had formal 
posseeiion of the city. For this Butler ordered 
him tc be hanged, and he was banged. A more 
cold-bhoded murder never took place, and the 
brave joung man well said, when standing upon 
"Beast Butler's" gallows, "I consider that the 
manner of my death will be no disgrace to my 
wife anl child ; my country will honor thorn." 
And so il will, when the name of this brutal assas- 
sin is pltced in history by the side of the most 
infamous crimiuals of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

8T0BEWALL MCKSOS Df THE SHENAHDOAH. 

At about the time ot the entrance of Bnfler 
into New Oileans, there were some stirring eieats 
passing in the Valley of the Shenandoah, between 
Stonewall Jackson and the forces under the Fed- 
eral Greneral Shields. General Bante had been in 
that region all winter, but supposing that G-eneral 
Jackson had left the valley, he went off to "Wash- 
ington. 

A correspondent who was with Jackson's army 
at this time, wrote as follows : " When I Ifst put 
pen to paper I did not imagine that old Stsiiewall 
intended moviag in such fearful ■weather ; but 
when it was known that the general's serwnt had 
packed up, I knew we were all bound for a tramp 
somewhere. His negro said, " WhencTer I misses 
massa a Httle while in de day, I allers kmwa he's 
prayin' a spell ; whenever he's out all day I knows 
we's going to move next day ; but when he stays 
out and comes back to have a long spell of prayin', 
I knows dare's goin' to be a fought lomewhar, 
mighty quick, and dis chile packs up ae waliblea 
and gets out ob de way like a sensibe cullored 
pusson !" 
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The same writer who relates this aaecdotej gives 
the followiag ititerestiiLg picture of the immortal 
Stonewall Jackson r 

" ' Stonewall' may be a very fine old gentleman, 
and an hocestj good-tempered, industrioos man, 
but I should admire Lim. much moro in a state of 
rest than continually seeMng him moving in the 
front, And such a dry old stick, too I As for 
unifoTin, he has none — ^his wardrobe isn't worth a 
dollar, and his horse is quite in keeping, being a 
poor, lean auimal of little spirit or activity. And 
don't he keep his aids moving about 1 Thirty 
miles lide at night through the mud is nothing of 
a job ; and if they don't come up to time, I'd as 
soon fice the devil, for Jackson takes no excuses 
vs'hen Juty is in hand. He is about thirty-five 
years old, of medium height^ sti'ongly built, solemn 
and thtughtful, speaks but little, and always in a 
calm, decided tone ; and from what he says there 
is no ap>6al, for he seems to know every hole and 
corner o' this valley aa if he made it, or at least, 
as if it lad been designed for his own use. He 
knows al the distances, all the roads, even to cow- 
paths thiough the woods and goat tracks along 
the bills. He sits on his horse very awkwardly, 
(although. genei'aUy speaking, all Virginians are 
fine horseaen) and has a fashion of holding his 
head vei-yiigh, and chin up, as if searching for 
something inwards ; yet although you cau never 
see his eys for the cap-peak drawn down over 
them, nothiig escapes his observation. 

"His moTjmenta are sudden and unaccountable; 
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Ilia staff don't pretend to teep up with him, and, 
consequently, he is frequently seen alone, poking 
about in all sorts of holes and comers, at al] timea 
of night and day. I ha^e frequently seen him ap- 
proach in the dead of night and enter into conver- 
sation with sentinels, and ride off through the 
darkness without saying, ' God bleas you,' or any- 
thing civil to the officers. The consequence is, 
that the officers are scared, and the men love bim. 
What service he has seen was in Mesico, whsro he 
served as lieutenant of artillery. At one af the 
battles there his captain was about to withdraw 
the guns, because of the loaa suffered by tie bat- 
tery, and aJso because the range was too great. 
This did not suit our hero ; he advanced hm piece 
several hundred yards, and 'shortened the dis- 
tance,' dismounted his opponent's guns, and re- 
mained master of the position." 

An anecdote is told of this great commander in 
one of his Shenandoah battles againa Banks, 
Being dissatisfied with the manner in idiich one 
of his cannon was handled, he jumped from his 
horse, and giving the cannon a deadlyaim with 
his own hands, ho devoutly lifted M eyes to 
heaven, uttering this prayer, "The jord have 
mercy on their guilty souls," and gave lie word to 
"Fire." 

Jackson's small force of only twenty-flie hundred 
men was at a place called Kearnstorn, when on 
the afternoon of the twenty-third oi Harch, G-en- 
eral Shields advanced upon them ir great force. 
Jackson instantly formed his line o' battle, with 
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Brigadier-Grenecal Gametfc commanding the left, 
■wMlo Ashby with his cavahy held the right, and 
Jaeliaon himself the centre. Ilio battle raged 
with fearful violence for four hours, d"~"S' whioii 
time Jackson's httle ha.^ --,- f ^ ^^^^ '^P^^ 
,, , , n , , H^ainst overwnolming numbers, 
alleled aa""- /,?.,-, . , -, i 

„ aceeTcn o clock m the eTening he ordered a 

retreat, after having lost five hundred men in killed 
and wounded, three hundred prisoners, and two 



General Shields made no attempt to follow him 
until the next day. Though defeated, General 
Jackson lost no baggage, and no officer of promi- 
nence in hia command was killed. General Shields 
lost several officers, and was himself hadly wonnded 
in the arm by a shell. But he had achieved a 
great glory in defeating Stonewall Jackson, for he 
is, I helievo, the only Federal general who has won 
that rencwn. 

But tht sldll and successes of General Shields in 
the field cSd not save him from the persecution of 
the abolitonists. He was blind enough to sup- 
pose that ii& object of the war was not to free 
negroes, h\t to simply enforce the laws of the 
United Staffs, He therefore did not use his army 
to steal neg.-0G8, or to wantonly plimder and 
destroy the piopei-ty of private citizens. And on 
tliis account he whole abolition press literally 
howled at him, notwithstanding he had saved the 
Northern army'n the Shenandoah from utter an- 
nihilation in coniequence of the innumerable blun- 
ders of General lanlis. But his faithful a 
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to the rules of civilized war, together with his re- 
fuaal to use his army to catch negroes, caused Mr. 
lancoln's government to give him the altornativo 
of resigning or being removed. 

"When he came hn.ck to Washington, with hia 
health shattered by his severe eampaigna in tha 
mountains of Tirgieia, he met with Senator Bttm- 
ner, of Massachusetts, in the presence of Mr, Lin- 
coln. Sumner at onee began to upbraid him 
for his coarse in not allowing negroes to come 
within the hnes of his sxmy. G-eneral Shields re- 
plied that he had discovered that a great nnmber 
of the negroes that thronged the Federal camps 
were simply spies, who remained within our lines 
just long enough to learn all they were capable of 
retaining, and then stole back to tell the Confed- 
erates all they knew. 

He also stated that when he accepted a com- 
mand, it was his understanding that the object of 
the war was not to free negroes, but to preserve 
the Union. Sunmer replied that, "If the object 
of the war waa not to abolish slavery, there is no 
object of the fight commensurate with the vast ex- 
penditure of life and property, and I would gc for 
stopping it to-morrow." This remarlfwas made in 
the presence of Mi-. Lincoln, and G-meral Shields 
was surprised that he said not one vord in contra- 
diction of Sumner's statement tha' the sole object 
of the war was to free negroes. 

G-eneral McCIeUan, Gbneral Bisll, G-oneral Fitz- 
John Porter, as well as General Shields, lost their 
commands, and were persecutei, becawse they in- 
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sisted on conducting the war on the rules recog- 
nized by all ChriBtian nations, and also because of 
their nnderatanding that the object of the war was 
to preserve the Union, and not to free negroes. 
Thus was the Northern army stripped of four of 
its very ablest generals, who were sacrificed to tlie 
blade and oiratical shrine of abolitionism. 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 

MHftiKKATION OB THE AKltY 0¥ THE POTOMAC TOR TSB 

PENDfeULA — EVACUATION OJT YOBKTOWN 

BATTLE or WIELIAMSEUKO. 

Whilh the events described in the last chapters 
were progressing General McClellan waa busy in 
perfecting the Army of the Potomac for a grand 
inarch against Eichmond. For more than sis 
months he had been wholly employed in perfecting 
that great army. The impatience of Congress, 
and the clamor of the abolitionized people, had 
been continually raising the cry again of " on to 
Eichmond." But General McClellan rather pomp- 
ously and boastfully declared we " were to have no 
more defeats, no more retreats," and no amount of 
clamor conld induce him to move before he was 
ready. 

But early in the spring of 1862 he began to 
think of placing his tremendous army in the field 
of active operations. But a very great difficulty con- 
fronted him. The Black Eepublican leaders dis- 
covered that he was not an abolitionist. They 
furthermore saw that he was so popular with tho 
army that his views would naturally be fco a gi-eat 
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extent shared by it. Then some Democratic pa- 
pers had raentioiied his name ia oonnecfion with 
the nesfc nomiiiation for the Pieaidency. It waa 
at once seen that his very great popidarity with 
the army woiild render him a formidable can- 
didate. So they resolved upon bis ruin, even if it 
eoet the North the price of its whole army. Noi-th- 
em preachers declared that the best thing for the 
coTintiy would be McCIellaa's defeat. 

Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet wore for having the 
Army of the Potomac go over the old Bull Eun 
route on the way to Kichmond. To this phm Gen- 
eral MoClellan was invincibly opposed. The 
question was finally referred to a council of the 
chief officers of the army, by whom General McClel- 
lau's plan of the Peninsular campaign was almost 
unanimously recommended. But this was not the 
end of hia embarrassments. A. new Department of 
the Mountain, in Virginia, had been created to 
malie a place for General Fremont. Notwithstand- 
ing that General had conducted himself so badly 
and fooHshly in Missouri that the President was 
obliged to remove him from his command, the 
more violent leaders of Mr. Lincoln's paily dogged 
the President imtil he made a now place for him. 
And now they insisted that, notwithstanding Gen- 
eral McCleUim was just moving to try to take 
Eichmond, ten thousand of his men under General 
Blenier should be taken from him and sent to 
Fremont's army away up to the mountains. 

General McClehan so strongly remonstrated 
t this act— setting forth that he already had 
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tile smallest numbor of mon he thought nece^ary 
for hia great undertaking— that the President 
assured him that the men in Blenkei's command 
should Bofc he withdrawn from his army. Notwith- 
standing this solemn promise of the Pi-eaident be 
did order Blenker'a division to be sent to Premont, 
only the day before McClellan was to start on hie 
great campaign. I'or this act of faithlessness "Mx. 
Lincoln pleaded the great "pressure upon him." 

"While General McClellan was solemnly reflect- 
ing upon this vacillation or treachery on the part 
of Lincoln, a member of bis staff said : " General, 
the authorities at Washington are painfully afraid 
that you will succeed in fating Eiebmond, and 
therefore are stripping your army in the beginning," 
McClellan repHed, " Such treachery seems imposs- 
ible, and yet it does look hko it." 

But the preparations were fully made for the 
transportation of the Army of the Potomac to the 
Peninsula. The Peninsula is an isthmus formed 
by the James and York Eivers. It is from seven 
to fourteen miles wide, and about fifty miles long. 
To reach it the grand army went in transports 
down the Potomac to Fortress Monroe, which is 
seventy-five miles land march, over the Peninsula 
to Eiebmond, The van of the grand army started 
for Portress Monroe on the 17th of March, 1862, 
Division after division left as fast as the transport 
boats could be loaded. It was a grand sight. The 
whole transport fieet consisted of over four hun- 
dred steamers and sailing vessels, which bad to 
carry an army of one hundred and twenty-one 
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thousand, five hundred men, with foui'teen thou- 
sand animala, forty-four batteries, together with 
wagons, ambnlaneea, pontoon trains and all the 
other vast appointments for so tremendous an 

It took from the 17th of March to the 2d of 
April to transport this vast armj from Washington 
to Fortress Monroe. It at once commenced its 
march towards Yorktown. on the way to Eich- 
mond. 

At Yorktown was a Confederate fort, which had 
just been re-enforeed by General Johnston, the 
Confederate commander. General McClellan's 
plans for forcing those works were entirely frus- 
trated by want of support from Washington. His 
intention was to make a naval and land assault 
upon the place at the same time. The naval part 
of the combined attack was to be executed by 
Flag-oflcer Goldsborough ; and the land attack 
he assigned to- General McDowell's corps. Bu^ 
Kag-officer Goldsborough wrote General McOlel 
Ian that he could send no naval support to him, 
and on the very day when he expected McDowell's 
corps he received an order from Wsishington that 
tliat part of hia army had been detached from his 
command, and retained at Washington. 

I'his was a heavy blow to McCleUam. The same 
member of his stf^ who had addressed him on a 
former occasion in relation to the jealousy of the 
Administration, said : " You see how it is, Genei'al ; 
it ia certain that you are not to be supported in 
this campaign." 
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There wae now nothing left for McClellan to do 
but to undertake the siege of lorktown. This 
work be commenced at once. When on the fifth 
of May he had succeeded in finishing his worke 
nec^sarj to commence firing upon the fort, it was 
diacovered that it was evacuated by the Confed- 
erates. This fact called forth many unfriendly 
remarks from the AboKtion press. A sicgo which 
ha,d been rendered necessary by the withdrawal 
of expected support from Washington, and had 
been executed with so much skill as to force the 
Confederate to evacuate the fort without risking 
a fight, was still the subject of unfriendly criticism 
in the government organs. 

The Confederates evacuated Yorktown on the 
8d of May. It was General Johnston's design to 
retreat with his whole army to the defences of 
Eichmond. To G-eneral Longaireet was entrusted 
the duty of defending the reai' of the army and of 
worrying the advancing columns of McClellan as 
much as possible. For this purpose General 
Longstreet made a stand at Williamsburg, about 
fifteen miles from Yorktown. 

At Wilhamsbarg the Confederates had some- 
what extensiye works, called Port Magruder, 
ICbough it was no part of the Confederate plan of 
the defence of Biehmond to hold this fort after 
McClellan had passed Torktown, yet it was a good 
place to inflict some chastisement upon the invad- 
ing army vrithout any risk whatever to the Confed- 
erate army. So at this point on the fifth of May a 
bloody battle occuri'ed. The Hoi-thorn forces en- 
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gaged were Hooker's di-Tiaion, Smith's division, a 
part of Couch's, and. Hancock's brigade, and the 
roar of the Confederate army, commanded by 
Longetroet. 

The battle was opened by Hooker directly in 
front of Fort Magmder. The fort kept up only a, 
Euf5dent show of resistance to thoroughly engage 
the attention of GoneraJ Hooker, while the wily 
General Lon^treet poured in a rapid succession 
of attacks upon his left flank, which gave Hooker 
more than he wanted to do all day, and which, but 
for the arrival of General Kearney's division at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, would have resulted 
in the deatniction of General Hooker's wliole divi- 
sion. During the battle the Confederates steadily 
but slowly forced back tlie invaders over two 
miles. Both sides fought with determined bravery. 
But Longstreet . so skilfully handled his troops 
that he inflicted a terrible punishment upon the 
Federals, with a comparatively small damage to 
ius force. General Hooker's loss was one thonsand 
seven hundred men, six field pieces, several thou- 
sand stand of arms and several hnndred prisoners. 

At nightfall the battle-field was in the possession 
^t the Confederates, At two o'clock the next 
morning, after securing whatever booty the field 
afforded, Longstreet commenced to fall back 
towards the main body of the Confederate army, 
which was then many miles ahead of him. 

The Federals made no haste to follow. They 
did not even enter 'WilHamsbTLrg in force until 
towards evening the next day, sixteen hours after 
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the Confederates had left it But as Li i]£,-,tieet 
was -without transportation he "was obhged to 
leave his ■wounded behind in Wilhamsbtiig It iq 
rather a mortifying thing to icflcct upon thi,t the 
Federal commandei' took occasion Irom thi& fict 
to claim a victory ; when the phm truth t\ as that 
Longstreet had turned lound and dealt the Td- 
vance columns of McCkllan's aimj a teiiible bluw, 
and then pursued his march, vrith very httle loss 
to himself, and considerable booty from the foe. 
Enough of such victories would not have left 
SleCleUan a single soldier to march bach to Wash- 
ington. The number of ITederal soldiers engaged 
in the battle could not have been much less than 
forty thousand, while Longstreet had but twenty 
thousand in the fight. 

The gallant Colonel Lomax of the Nineteenth 
Mississippi regiment was MUed while leading a 
most daring charge against Dan Sickles' brigade ; 
and his negro recovered the body in the Pedei-al 
hues, and carried it eeveiul miles on his hack, and 
conveyed it to Eichmond to the bereaved wife, to 
keep a promise he had made — "that he woidd neoer 
let his ■master's body fall into the hands of the 
enemy." 

Tip to the time that aboUtion demoralization 
reached the Southern negroes their hearts wore 
with their masters and their masters' cause. In 
almost every town in the South they gave balls, 
parties and fears for the benefit of the Confederate 
soldiers and sent thousands of dollars, of clothes, 
blankets, shoes, &c, for "Ma^sa and de boys iU 
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Varginny." In Vicksburg tha negroes gave a ball 
whieli realized a thousand dollars, and freely gave 
it all for the Confederate cause. Indeed, it was 
their custom to boast "dat do Soofem colored 
man can whip a Norfem nigger wid de Yankee to 
bacic him." 
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AiTHOTieH theNorthemnewspapers tried to keep 
a good face on the fight at WiHiamsburg, there was a 
settling doubt on the minds of the people as to the 
way matters were going in the field. The initial 
battle in the campaign had evently been adverse 
to the Horth. 

But McClellan continued to push forward hia 
columne, until by tlie 16th of Hay his advance 
divisions had reached the point known as the 
"■White House," the head of navigation on the 
Pamunkey Eiver, eighteen miles from Eichmond. 

General Johnston had already withdrawn his 
whole army behind the line of the Chickahominy 
Eivor, and it was evident that he had determined 
to fight his gi-eat and decisive battle from the im- 
mediate defences of Eichmond. 

To act in conjunction with McClellan a fleet of 
Federal gun-boats, under the command of Com- 
modore Eodgcrs, sailed up the James Eiver. The 
fleet met with no opposition until it reached Fort 
Darling, on Drury's Bluff, about twelve miles from 
Eichmond. But at that place, after a four hours' 
engagement with the gnns of tho fort, it was com- 
pelled to haul off with several of the boats badly 
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Now we have the situation of all Hio 
E'ederal force acting for the taking of Eichmond, 
The gun-boats on the James Eiyer twelve miloa 
from the city, and McOlellan's army resting on the 
Chickahominy, eighteen miles distant. 

But here McCiellan'e offensive moyementa, as I 
shall shoTV yon, really ended, and he over after had 
to act on the defensive. The JPedoral forces, instead 
of being concentrated for a decisive battle, were 
scattered about at great distances from each other 
in four distinct armies. There was the Army of the 
Potomac on the Peninsula in Virginia, then in 
Western Virginia there was the Army of Tho Moun- 
tain, created expressly to make a command for 
Fremont, to stop the ceaseless threats and clatter of 
the more violent of the abolitionists. Then there 
was the Ai-my of the Shenandoah, under General 
Banks, and the Department of the Rappahannock, 
under General McDowell. 

Now when the authorities at Washington saw 
the position in which they had placed McClellan'a 
army they began to feel tho necessity of doing 
something for the protection of Washington. For 
it was evident that, if McCIellan'e army was de- 
stroyed, there would be nothing to prevent the 
whole Confederate force from marching directly on 
Washington, as Kichmond, in that event, would 
be effectually relieved fi-om danger. 

It was therefore resolved, at this eleventh hour, 
to consent that General McDowell should march 
to reinforce McOlellan on the Chickahominy. But 
some of the "Eepubhcan" papers were careful to 
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aay before hand that, if the army of the Potomac 
slioiild prove Buccesaful, it would be through the 
hand of G-oneral McDowell : notwithstanding that 
they had hefore abused that General for the defeat 
of BuU Kun. 

General McDowell, at the time we were spealiing 
of, had an army of thirty thonaand, at Fredericlcg- 
burgh. For the purpose of enabhng him to march 
to attack Kichmond with McOlellan, General Shields' 
division of ten thousand men waa ordered from the 
army of General Banks to go to McDowell, which 
made hia effective force over forty thousand men. 

The 26th of May waa set as the time.when Mc- 
Dowell's column waa to move. Bnt before it had 
been pushed more than ten milea from IVedericka- 
burg, the shrewd commander at the head of 
the Confederate army, General J. E, Johnston, 
quickly saw the nature of the movement, and it 
waa easy for him to stop it. He had only to give 
the word to Stonewall Jackson, who was already 
up in that region to malte one of hia dashing cam- 
paigns down through the valley again to put a stop 
to all reinforcements to McClellan from that quar- 
ter, or any other. 

At this time Banks' army was at Harrisonburg. 
IVemont weis at Frankhn, on the other aide of the 
mountains, in Western Virginia. But a brigade 
of liis department, under Milroy, was on its way 
to reinforce Banks. Jackson, in the first place, by 
a rapid march of seventy miles threw his gallant 
force against the command of Milroy and Blenker 
combined and di'ove it hack. 
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General Fremont rushed to their asaiataiice, but 
Sackeon, leaying some cavalry to deceive Milroy, 
suddenly retraced Ms steps, and joined General 
Ewell, whom he had loft in the valley ■with ten 
thousand men. General Banks, supposing thit 
Jackson w^s engaged over the mountains in West- 
em Virginia, was quietly maJdng his way to- 
wards Fredericksburg, imconscious of danger. On 
the morning oi the 22d o£ May, however. Banks 
heard Stonewall Jackson's gaos in his rear, 

EweU was sent to seize Winchester, General 
Banks' great depot of army stores, whUo Jackson 
attacked his advance at IVont Koyal. Banks was 
not only completely outwitted, but seemed to lose 
all self-possession. He did not retreat, he flow, 
and never stopped until he got on the north bank 
of the Potom^ac. It is said he made the remarkar- 
ble time of fifty-three miles in forty-eight hours. 
Immense stores of all kinds fell into the hands of 
the Confederates. It was one of the most brilliant 
exploits of the war, and made the name of Stone- 
wall Jackson famous. 

When the authorities at Washington heard that 
Stonewell Jackson was at Winchester, and then up 
at Harper's Ferry again, they were wild with (ui- 
other alarm, and instantly ordered McDowell to 
face about, imd instead of marching to attack 
Richmond, to fly up the Shenandoah to protect 
Washington. I^esident Inncolo had been heard 
to boast that he had " set a trap for Jackson." 
But now be was trembling with the fear that he 
should full into the trap himself. 
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Now there was a com'bined force of thirfj thoa- 
BMid men, under Fremont and Sliields, in a grand 
chase to cafceh Jaetson, with his sixteen thonsand. 
But he outwitted all his pursuers. Fremont in- 
tended to go down on one side of the Shenandoah 
Biver and Shields on the other, and thus cut off 
Jackson's retreat. Ashby's cavahy, however, held 
Fremont in check. It was during this retreat that 
General Turner Ashby, one of Virginia's most chiy- 
DJric sons, fell while loading a gallant charge at 
the head of his command. Jackson kept on in his 
course until he arrived at Cross Keys, where he 
turned upon Ercmont, soundly whipped him, and 
then crossed the Shenandoah Eiver at Port Re- 
public, buming the bridge behind him, and, falling 
like a thunderbolt upon Shields' command, almost 
annihilated it. 

Thus ended JaeJtson's brilliant Valley campaign, 
and with it ended all idea of the frightened Mr. 
Lincoln of sending reinforcements to MoCleilan. 
Jackson's little army had become so " everywhere 
present" that the aboHtionists at Washington be- 
gan to shake as soon as they heard the name of 
Stonewall Jackson mentioned. 
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GhENERAL MoOi-ellan'b Situation on the banka of 
the ChicTiahoinmy was a critical, if not a painful 
one. "Whether from necessity or OTer-caution, he 
was certainly painfully inactive. The disappoint- 
ment in not receiving the co-operation of McDow- 
ell's army might well paralyze him, for he woiild 
never have been caught in the situation he found 
himself placed in, had it not been a part of the 
plan of the attack upon Richmond from that point, 
that McDowell should be sent to co-operate with 

General Johnston having auccseded in hia shill- 
fully devised trick to prevent the union of McDow- 
ell's with McOlelfan's forces, determined at once to 
strike a decisive blow by an attack upon McClel- 
lan in hie situation at Seven Pines and Fair Oaka 
Station, on the banks of the Chickahominy Eriver. 
The attack was to commence on the morning of 
the 31st of May. To General D. H. Hill and Gen- 
eral Longstreet was entrusted the attack upon 
MeClellan's front, while General Huger was to 
assail his left flank, and General G. "W, Smith 
hie right Smith, Longstreet, and HiU were aU 
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promptly in position at eight o'clock, bnt they had 
been ordered to wait and not begin the attach un- 
til they heard Huger's forces firing on the left. 
They waited impatiently for two houi's for the isig- 
nal gun of Huger, The cause of his delay was a 
dLfficnlfcy in crossing the rivei", a fact which was 
at the time nnlcnown to Generals Longsfcreet and 
Hill. 

At ten o'clock General Hill advanced and opened 
the battle by attacking McCleUan'a front, which 
was pretty well entrenched, and therefore the 
aesaihng Confederates met, not only a determined 
resistance, but a most murderous fire. Soon, how- 
ever, a brigade of Johnston's army succeeded in 
gaining a position partially in the rear of McCIel- 
lan's redoubts or breastworks,, and commenced a 
furions flank-fire upon them, which in a short time 
drove the Pederala out, leaving their guns in the 
possession of the Confederates. 

But all this time nothing was heard of Mugni- 
der ; and General Gustavus W. Smith, who was to 
attack McQellan's right flank, in consequence of 
the course of the wind, heard nothing ol the mus- 
ketry of Hill and - Longstreet, and did not learn 
until four o'clock in the afternoon that a battle 
had been going on all day. He had been all the 
time nervously waiting for Magruder's signal gun 
to begin the battle. But when he learned the 
facta, he immediately threw his men forward with 
such force and fui-y as to drive everything before 

The most desperate courage was displayed by 
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both armies ; but the reanlta of that day's teiTiblo 
battle wei-e in favor of the Confederates. But 
General JohnBton, the commsmder-in-chief of their 
forces, waa so eeTQi-ely -wounded that it was a long 
time before he was able to take the field again. 

An English oflcer in the Confederate service, 
from whom I have before quoted, says of this bat- 
tle : " As I rode through the enemy's oamp, view- 
ing the destruction on every side, I met Prank, 
one of Longstreet's aids, looking as blue as indigo. 
'What's the matter, Frank? Not satisfied with 
the day's work ?' I enquii-od. ' Satisfied be 
hanged,' he repliod. *I saw old Jeff. Davis, Mal- 
lory, Longetreet, Whiting, and all of them, a httle 
while ago, looking as mad as thunder. Just to 
think that Huger'a slowness has spoiled every- 
thing! It is true, Longetreet and HOI fought 
magnificently, as they always do, and have gained 
a bnUiant victory but had Hug i obeyed oiders 
we should have demohabed the enemy As it is, 
then, right is louted i,nd demoiabzed -mdwe have 
^^med noihicj' moie than a bidliant victoiy 

In Ofcneial Jthnstons lejoitot this battle he 
says Wo took ten pieces ot cinnan six thou 
s nd '^tind of aimt one gain^jn fl<ig toui jtand 
of regimental color* i laige number of tents be 
mIb'j much camp equip igo aul &tores Oui loss 
was four ihousind two buniied and cigbtj two 
kdled wounded and mias ng that of the enemy 
18 stated in their jo imali to Lave been ten thou 
eanl althout,h no d ubt that ligure i% fii bolow 
the tiuth 
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President Davis i^ued a short congratulatory 
address to the army which had so gallantly won 
this victory, closing ■with these words : " You are 
fighting for all that is dearest to man ; and thongh 
opposed to a foe who disregards many of the 
usages of civilized wai-fare, your humanity to the 
wounded and the prisoners was the fit and crown- 
ing glory of your valor. Deienders oi a just cansoj 
may Gl-od have you in hie keeping." 

On the 12tli of Jtmo, just twelve days after 
this battle, which was followed by the retreat of 
McClellan's army, General Ben. Butler issued the 
following impudent and lying bulletin in New 
Orleans: "On May 31st, Eichmond was evacuated, 
and General McClellan toot possession of the city I 
General Banks had driven Stonewall Jackson 
headlong to the foot of General McDowell, who 
before this has probably kicked him over the bor- 
der So ends the drama '—it is enough " 

I im aehtme I to conf ss that th s s o ly a 
specimen ot the m s ej eaentat on and falsehoo \ 
w th hieh the i eoi le we e nsoltcd by ertam 
ol the ^o the ii j less ind No the n (,enerH]s d u 
ing the wh le progress ot the wa 

Atte the woun 1 of Gene al Johnston Gene li 
Eol ert E. Lee who was then ict y aa chief ot 
the r deiaitment mE hm ni was ajpu nt Ito 
John&to b I lace 46 omman ler n chief of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, though the immediate 
command of the forces in the field feU upon Gen- 
aral Longsireet when Johnston was disabled. 

The battle-field of " Fair Oaka" or " Seven Pines" 
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is oiily six miles from Eichmoncl, and so after the 
Confederate Genei'al had deliyered Ms severe blow 
be i-etu-ed Lis army within the lines of the defences 
of that city, and McCIellan's ti-oops at once re- 
oceupied the ground from which they had been 
driven by the day's battle. 

After this battis some time elapsed without any 
active operations on either side worth mentioning. 
But in this pause General Lee was busy in prepar- 
ing to deal a decisive blow to the invaders. He 
decided to concentrate all the available force of 
the Confederate ai-mies at Eiohmond. This plan 
involved the withdrawal of Jackson from the 
Shenandoah. To put McCIellan and the authori- 
ties at Washington off their guard he made a feint 
of reinforcing Jactson in the Shenandoah valley 
at the very time he was bringing bia whole force 
to Richmond. This movement he cunningly 
masked by detaching a division, under Ueneral 
"Whiting, and sending it off to join Jackson. At 
once the rumor flew over the North that Lee was 
preparing to invest Washington.. Liucoln, McCIel- 
lan, Congress, and everybody in the North were 
deceived ; for all this time Jackson with a forco 
now increased to twenty-five thousand men was 
secretly and rapidly marching to reinforce Lee at 
Eiehmond. So skilfully did Jackson conceal his 
march that neither Banks, Fremont, nor McDowell 
had any idea that he had left the vaUey of the 
Shenandoah, and were all the time making pro- 
digious preparations to keep him off of Wash- 
ington. 
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In the meantime Lee sent that bold cavali-jman, 
General J. E. B. Stuart, with fifteen hundrod ti'oops, 
to make a raid round the whole circuit of McOlel- 
lan'a army. This bold undertaJdng was a perfect 
success. The whole North w^ startled with a re 
port that Lee was in McClellan's rear. And Lee 
was put in poaaeaaion of a perfect knowledge of 
the position of the invading army, and at once 
ordered a general forward movement. 

General Jactaon had already arrived at a point 
■where he could sustain the attack commenced by 
the rest of the Confederate forces. On the after- 
noon of the 26th June, General A. P. Hill crossed 
the Chickahominy Eiver at a place called Meadow 
Bridge, while the divisions of Longatreet crossed 
at Mechauicsville Bridge, with the intention of 
marching down, the north bank of the river to- 
gether for a general attack upon McClellan's Hnes, 

But they had no sooner crossed the river than 
they were confronted by General Ktz John Porter's 
corps which held a strongly intrenched position. 
A short but bloody conflict took place at this 
point, in which the Confederates were repulaed 
with fearfnl loss, for the number of men engaged. 
The engagement did not cease till nine o'clock at 
night, when each side occupied the same position 
that it did at the opening of the engagement, 

The next morning at day break the Confederates 
renewed the attack upon McClellan's forces, then 
posted at Gaines' Mills. Thia position was ad- 
mirably chosen and heroically defended. All day 
the waves of battle surged to and fro, and thousands 
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of brave men on botJi sides bit the dust. The eun 
was just eiiJdng down in the West as if to hide 
its facB from the ghastly scene. The Confederates 
greatly exhausted had sought the cover of a piece 
of ■woods, and MoOlallan apparently mistaking 
thaix silence for defeat moved a heavy mass of in- 
fantry to their attack. The advance was beantifnL 
The long lines of splendid infantry, sent up cheer 
upon cheer as they advanced. The Confederates 
crouched closely to the ground, and when the Fed- 
erals arrived vritliin a hundred yards, thoy poured 
a deadly volley in their close ranks, then rising 
with unearthly yells, and dashing through the 
smoke of battle fell upon them with the bayonet, 
the pistol and the bowie Imife. The Federal 
columns fled in confusion. 

The battle, however, was not ended. McClel- 
lan's artillery stUl occupied a commanding hill and 
was sweeping the field with canister and grape. 
The wise forethought of Leo had provided for this 
emergency. The gallant Texas brigade of General 
Hood had been held in reserve. All at once a wild 
shout ai-osel It was the Tesans with then.' gallant 
commander on foot, leading them in the final 
charge. On they carae like an avalanche. Nothing 
could resist them. They charged among the re- 
doubts and guns, and soon McCIellan's line was 
broken beyond recovery. A hand to hand conflict 
ensued. Clouds of dust, smoking woods, long 
lines of mnstetry, the deafening roar of artillory, 
were mingled in the wildest confusion, but the 
Confederates were victorious. Slowly, and sullenly 
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tie long clense lines of McClellan retired nndor 
the cover of the darkness. 

Scarcely had the roar of the cannon ceased at 
this point before the sound of Stonewall Jackson's 
^ns broke upon the ear. He had fallen upon 
McClellan's rear almost ■while that officer had been 
dreaming that he was in the Shenandoah. His 
line of retreat was cut off! Thus ended the battle 
of Gsunes' Mills. 

The same English officer whom I have often 
quoted in this history has made the following re- 
marks upon the results of that terrible battle : " The 
field was a rich booty. I myself counted fifteen 
magnificent braes and bronze field-pieces, with 
caissons and horses and doaens of cannoneers ex- 
actly aa they were left by their vanquished owners. 
Camps, clothing, thousands of prisoners, and im- 
mense quantities of small arms, banners, drams. 
Many of our troops lay fast asleep where they had 
halted, some of them using a dead Federal for a 
pillow 1 The destruction was awful ; and if many 
guns fell into our hands, the heaps of blae-jackets 
around them told that they had been bravely de- 
fended. Many horses vrere shot ; and the enemy 
finding themselves unable to eany ofF the pieces, 
had dehberately cut the throats of the nninjured 
unimala to prevent them from falhng into their 
hands. The ground around the cannons was dyed 
purple. Judging from the placid countenances of 
many, I thought they were only sleeping ; but on 
doser inspection invariably discovered a small 
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hole in the side of the head, made bj the uncmng 
biillet of our aharp-shootera !" 

But if Lee had won a great victory, it had been 
at an immense aacrifiee of Hfo, and the loss of some 
of his bravest officers. Among them, Major Eohert 
Wheat fell ■while gloriously charging at the head 
of hia Louisiana Battalion. With tones of anguiah 
it was whispered around by his oomradea : "Poor 
Wheat is gone." His dying words were : "The 
field is ours, aa usual, my boys. Bury me on the 
battle-field." 

Alas, how many such brave and patriotio men 
have fallen in this cruel and wielted abolition war ? 
How many happy homos made desolate? How 
many kind hearts broken? Will the just Maker of 
men ever forgive the fanatie wretches who brought 
about this unnatnral, this terrible conflict ? 
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Mnf rr.m.r.A H'H KBTREiT, 

Wrra this last defeat all General McClellan's 
plana for taking Richmond were suddenly bronght 
to an end, and iis genius was taxed to keep his 
T^liole force from being gobbled up by Lee's ■victo- 
rious army. There ■was do alternative left but to 
retreat through the great swamp to the banks of 
the James Ei^ver, ■where he could enjoy the protec- 
tion of his gun-boats — those friendly supports 
■which had so often saved Gonoral Grajit from an- 
nihilation in the Western campaigns. 

This retreat for the James Eiver was therefore 
commenced immediately, and ■was conducted, as 
the Confederate commanders confessed, with con- 
summate eldll. After McClellan succeeded in get- 
ting the remains of hia army to the James Eiver, 
the Confederate General Hood remarked : "If 
Grant, or any other Federal general, except 
McCleUan or Sherman, bad had the conducting 
of that retreat, we should have caught the whole 

Lee vigorously pursued the retreating Federals. 
His advance column overtook a portion of McOIel- 
lan's rear on Sunday, the 29th of June, at Savage's 
Station, on the York River ritilroad. A sharp fovu' 
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hours' battle toot place at this point. The Fed- 
erals had siiTongly entrenched themaelvea, for the 
purpose of ehecking pursuit, and as soon as Lee'a 
column came within range, they poured forth a 
murderous fire. After three or four houra of des 
perate fighting, the Federals were driven out of 
their trenches, and made double quick retreat to 
overtake the rest of the army. The Confederate 
General Griffiths, of Mississippi, a skillful and 
heroic ofttcor, was killed in this engagement. 

At daybreak the next day, Monday, June 30th, 
the pursuit of the retreating Federals was resumed 
by Lee's victorious army. But McClellan was con- 
ducting that retreat with matchless energy and 
skill, and Lee's forces had not proceeded many 
miles when they were surprised at a place called 
EVaizer's Farm, by a portion of McClellan's army 
which was skillfully covered by some sedge pines, 
which completely hid it from the view of the pur- 
suing hosts. At the very first fire batteries of six- 
teen heavy guns opened upon the advance columns 
under General Hill. Instantly the Confederates 
rushed bravely forward into the very jaws of 
death. IVom several lines of battle they received 
the moat murderous fire of musketry. The battle, 
though short, was one of the most deadly of the 
war. 

Swinton, in his excellent history of " The Cam- 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac," says of this 
coniict : " Finally EandaU's battery was captured 
by a fierce charge made by two (Confederate) regi- 
ments, advancing in wedge shape, without order. 
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but with trailed acma. Bushing up to tlic muzzles 
o£ the guns, thoy pistoled or bayoneted the eau- 
noueers. The greater part of the supporting regi- 
ment fled ; but those who reroained made a savage 
hand-to-hand bayonet fight over the guns, which 
were finally yielded to the enemy." It is truly 
appalling to think of the slaughter of so many 
brave men on both sides, and all for the ealce of 
forcing upon the negro a condition "which he nei- 
ther asked for nor knew bow to enjoy. 

The following is a story which an English officer 
gives of a talk with an old negro the day after the 
battle of Fraizer'a Farm : " Eotumed from view- 
ing as mach of the field as was possible in the 
darkness, I observed a bght in Praizer'e house, 
from which also there was smoke ascending. Feel- 
ing somewhat cold, and, as I expected, found it 
occupied by many of the wounded. Before the 
fire sat a middle-aged negro, wrapped up in a 
blanket and shivering. 

" ' What's a-miss, uncle,' taking a coal to light 
my pipe. 

" ' De Lor' breas you, massa I do chills, de chills.' 

" ' Were you here, uncle, during the fight ?' I 
aslced, talring a stool. 

" ' No, sar ! die chile was in de woods I de best 
place, I tint, when dem ar ballets come a-whistliiig 
an' singing roun' yer head. "Was I scart, eh ? T 
fcink I was scart — it was worse nor half-a-dozen 
scarts to this darkie. Well, you sec, massa, it was 
dia way. When ole massa hert the Lincumbites 
was comin roun deee diggins, 'Pete,' says he, 
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'I'se ^ine to Eichmon, and I wants you ter see 
to things, an' mind de Lincumbites don't run off 
wid anything ; thoy won't hurt yon,' aaya he, 'but 
if dey only catches me, I'm a gone chicken.' Weel, 
massa, one ebenin wliilo I eat supper, up comes a 
■whole lot of Lincumbites, and says dey, '"Whale's 
de master, nigger?' 'In Eichmon,' says I, an' 
went on eatin ; but a big follow says to me, ' Hi, 
nigger, yer wanted out hero,' and I went out. 
'How many chickens has yes got?' says one, 
' "Who's dem turkeys 'long to ?' says another. ' If 
yer don't bring me some milk, I'll burst yer head,' 
says one in de crowd. ' Pull dat bed out here,' 
says another. 'Tuch hira up wid de bayonet,' 
says another, and case I couldn't begin to speak to 
'cm all, somebody kicks mo on dc shin, and I runs 
in de house. One of de men wid traps on shoul- 
ders cornea and makes 'em kind o' quiet, but I find 
out dey hab stolen my supper, and de bed, and da 
chairs, and didn't leave me my ole pipe I' 

" ' If dis is de Union folkp, tink& I, dey won't 
suit dis darkie, sure ' So after dey stole all de 
chickens, and de tuiteys, and de cabhage and ta- 
ters, I tought it was about time for dig chile to 
leave. So I packs up two oi tie things m a hand- 
kercher, and puts out. 'Halt dar !' says a big fel- 
ler, wid a gun. ' "Where's yer gwiue, darkie,' says 
he. 'I gwine to Eichmon,' says I, 'to masaa, to 
get something to eat.' 

" ' O, yer tick-headed nigger," says he, ' doesn't 
yer knew we's de great Kberation army ov do nori^ 
and come to set all de niggers free ?' 
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"'I's6 a free colored puason, any how,' eaye I, 
'and Ma go anywhere I'ee a mind,' and was gwino 
to pass him, when he hits me wid de gun, and two 
sodgera seizes me by de scruff ob de neck, and 
hanis me tip before de kemal.' 

" ' Where did you coteh de contraban' ?' says he, 
emoking a cigar, big-lite, and flowing ont his lege. 

" ' I'se a free man, sar,' says I. 

" ' Hole yoar tongne,' says he, getting kind o' 
red; 'if dese people doesn't know de blessin' of 
liberty, dcy must be taught, dat's all' ' Take him 
off to de guard house, sargent,' saya he, ' and kase 
I said I'se free, de sargent begins and kicks de 
cloth out ob my pants,' 

'And dare deyhab me, massa, more nor a week, 
feedin' me and lots ob odder darkies on black 
beans and pork massa'a hogs won't eat. But when 
I hears do firing going on — now's de time for dis 
chile, saya I, and I geta out ob de way right smart 
for an ole darkey. Fust I geta to de right, but de 
bulleta fly ao mighty thick I runs off aomewhar 
else ; den ono ob dem big ecreecbin' things comes 
along, and I begins to say my prayers mighty fast ; 
den while I lay behind a tree, our folks comes up, 
makin' a big noiae, and I lays berry close to de 
gronn' ; but I get mighty scart, and runs clar into 
de swamp, and dar I stays until just now, when I 
crawls home agin, shiverin' in erery jint. Don't 
talk to me, maaaa, ob do norf, I knows how it is — 
dey only wants to \*ork de Hfe out ob de colored 
folks, and den dey gives 'em deir free papers, to 
let 'em starve. Dey can't fool dis chile— he knowEi 
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more nor he wishes to know 'bout de great norf- 
ern liberation army.' 

" De darkies better stay wid oie massa, and lib 
as he hba, and hab doctora to look afer 'em, and hab 
dimea to spend. Dem Tanks is big iools, and dey 
tink the/a good as ns, but dey ain't half as good 
as some darkies, if dey is white folks and talk 
big!" 

Now this old negro was a fair specimen of the 
spirit with which the darkies generally regarded 
the abolition army. They were a thousand times 
more happy and contented than they will ever be 
again. It was hard work to teach them to hate 
their masters. It has cost ns nearly a million of 
white men's lives, and four or five thousand millions 
of dollars, to force upon them what they did not 
-want, and what they can never learn to nse with 
benefit either to themselves, or to the superior 
white race. 

After the last battle, at Fraiaer's Farm, MeClel- 
lan retreated during tbe night to a point where the 
right wing of his army rested under the protection 
of the Federal gun-boats in James Eiver. His 
front was strongly intrenched in an admirably 
chosen spot at Malvern Hill Kever was a position 
better calculated for defence, or for delivering a 
terrible blow to an attacking force. This was 
McClellan's last stand, for he could go no further, 
except to fall entirely back to the banlt of the 
fiiver, under his gun-boats. 

The Confederate forces at the battle of Malvern 
Hin were under the command of General Ma- 
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gmder, wlio ordered his infantry to charge 
very face of McClelian's formidable 1 
behind wliicli a hundred cannonB, of tte heaviest 
cahbre, were in position to rain a perfect ehowei 
of grapQ and canister down through tho open 
space, over whicli the Confedorates must pass to 
reaeli them. But, at Magruder's mad command, 
the brave fellows rushed forward at foil run, while 
instantly tliey were met by a murderous fire from 
Mcdellan'fl breastworte, which mowed them down 
lilie grass. 

They wero not merely repulsed, thoy were 
m.urdered. Again Magruder ordered fresh victims 
for the same slaughter, and a;gain tho gallant men 
rushed forward only to be killed. Still a third 
time the fooHsh command was given for more men 
to take the place of so many already slaughtered 
in the frnitless attempt. A soldier who was in 
McCleUan'a army at that time says : "I never eaw 
such courage as those Confederate boys displayed 
at Malvern TTill. We were in a position whore we 
could mow them down just like winiows, but on 
and on they kept coming, until the heaps of their 
dead nright have been used as breastworks, could 
they have been reached without meeting the same 
certain death of their gallant comrades who had 
gone before I" 

Thus the work of death went on until the merci- 
ful dajrkness put a stop to the siaugLter. MoClel- 
lan's works had not been carried, but the Confed- 
erates occupied the field, and piished forward 
their pickets to within a hnndred yards of his guns. 
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Daring tlie night llcCIellan vdthdrew as secrutiy 
as possible, and retreated to tlic bank of the KiTBr 
at Harrison's Landing, a position which was cov- 
ered by bis gim-boats. 

Thia was the last batUe of his disastt'ous re- 
treat, and the end of hia Peninsular campaign. 
Never before had so many stupendous plans mis- 
carried. Never such great expectations brought 
BO poor a termination. Instead of taldng Bich- 
luond bis whole army narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion, and nothing at last saved it from being 
capturod but the gun-boats in James River. 

Some idea of the spirit which animated the Con- 
federates may bo judged off from the following in- 
cident. Major Peyton, a Confederate officer, while 
leading a regiment in one of the charges at Malvern 
BjU, had a young son, only fifteen years of age, 
struck down by a cannon ball. The boy in his 
agony cried out : 

"Help, father, help me!" 

"When we have beaten the enemy," was the 
father's stem reply. " I have other sons to lead to 
glory. Forward men 1" 

But a few minutes elapsed before another can- 
non ball lay the father bleeding by the side of his 
son. 

Never did a more gaJlant people draw a sword 
than these Southern men. 
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•SRE INAUGT)R,\TIOK OF A BEIftK OP PLUKDEE AND ARSON. 

Ajttee the failure of the Peninsular campaign 
Mr. Lincoln issued a proclamation calling for 
800,000 more soldiers. The people oi the North 
were generally discouraged, that is, the abolitionists 
and all who sympathized with them began to doubt 
their ability to subjugate the South, The Black 
BepnbKcan press was bitter and abusive. It was 
hard work to raise more soldiers, and it was only 
by paying immense bounties that any recruits 
could be obtained. 

But there was, however, a fresh hope dawning 
in the bosoms of the abolitionists. Hitherto 
McClellan's commanding influence enabled him to 
impart a certain m.oral restraint upon the army, 
and to keep its action somewhere within the roles 
of civilized warfare. 

But that influence was now gone. The war was 
to bo changed to an almost universal crusade for 
theft and plunder. Ecvenge and cruelty were to 
take the place of civilized warfare. 

By a general order from Washington the mil- 
itary commanders were directed to seize aU the 
property they could find belonging to citizens of 
the Southern Confederacy. This order caused all 
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Europe to look upon the North with a degree of 
surprise and contempt, for it was a violation of the 
rules of civilized war. 

While iVIcCIellan's campaign on the Peninsula 
waa progreaaing, aU the fragments of the abolition 
armies in Northern Virginia, under Banks, Fre- 
mont, and McDowell, which had from time to time 
been cut to pieces by Stonewall Jackson, were 
consolidated into one army, under the command 
of General John Pope. This was called the "Army 
of Virginia." The plan of forming this army was 
in the first place started by the more ultra of the 
Black Eepublieans, witb the hope of checking the 
popularity of General MeCleHan, upon whom they 
were conraiCGd they could not depend, to carry 
out the uncivilized plan of warfare now determiued 
on. Thoy had also cherished hopes that this army 
might work its way round and snatch from MoClel- 
!au "the glory" of taking Eichmond. This accounta 
for the evident satisfaction expressed by some of 
the more opon-mouthed of these abolitionists when 
it became evident that McCleUan would not take 
EichmoEd, 

Pope inaugurated hia campaign by a general 
(wder entirely worthy of hia own brutaJ nature and 
of the aaYage instincts of those who had commis- 
aioned him. Pope's appointment to tlie command 
of this new " Aa'my of Virginia" was dated Jime 
26th, the day before iMcOlellan's battle at Gainea' 
Mills. The infamooa order above referred to waa 
dated July 23d, 1862. It commanded all his auh- 
ordinate officers to immediately arrest all citizens 
10 
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of the Confederate States witliiii theii- reach, and 
make them take an oath of aUegianee to liacoln, 
and give satisfactory security for keeping it, or be 
banished from their homes and driven farther 
South, and, if they ventui'ed to return to their 
homes, to be treated as spies, that is, to he shot. 

The object of this barbarous order was simply to 
get hold of the private property of the Southern 
people. His order was couched in the most 
bombastic language, declaring that his headquar- 
ters shonid be in the saddle, and ridiculing all 
snch ideas as Hnes of retreat and base of supplies. 
This was intended as a cat at McCIeUan, and was 
greatly relished by all the shallow people who 
could be taken by the swa^er of such an ignorant 



o declared that his soldiers should not be 
employed in guarding "rebel property." This was 
looked upon as genoral order for arson and plunder. 
It gave great delight to all those malignant crea- 
tnres known as "radicals." Indeed, Pope's brutal 
order, which was most congenial to hia own bad 
heart, was evidently inspired by the leading Black 
Kepnblicans of "Washington. 

But General McCIellan at once saw that such an 
order, proceeding from the commanding general 
of the new Department of Virginia, would be re- 
garded as a general hcense for plunder and robbery, 
and would result in the overthrow of all discipline, 
and therefore of all efficiency in the army. 

So to save hia own army from demoralization 
from such a cause, he immediately issued an order 
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of an entirely different cliaracter, in which he used 
the following words : " The idea that private prop- 
erty may be plundered with impTinity, is, per- 
haps, the worst that can pervade an aimy. Maraud- 
ing degrades as men and demoralizes as soldiers all 
who engage in it, and retnms them to their homes 
unfitted for the honest pnrsaits of indnstry. The 
General commaL.diDg takes this occasion to remind 
the ofScers and soldiers of this army, that we are 
engaged in supporting the Constitution and laws 
of the "United States, and in suppressing rebelhon ; 
that we are not engaged in a war of rapine, revenge 
or subjugation ; that this is not a contest against 
populations, but against armed forces and political 
organizations ; and that it should be conducted 
by us upon the highest principles known to Chris- 
tian civilization." 

Three weeks fi'om the date of this order General 
McOiellan was virtually removed from command. 
Creditable as it was to him, as a man and a gen- 
eral, it cost him his command ; and the brutal and 
ignorant Pope was, for the moment, the pet and 
hope of Mr. Lincoln and his party. 

Nor can we be surprised at this, for MeCIellan 
had, in his order, entirely mistated the objects of 
the war. He had ooiTectly set forth the rales of 
civilized warfare, and had well defined Ms ovm idea 
of the objects of the war ; but his notions of the 
objects of the war and those of Lincoln and his 
party were widely difi'erent. It xvas "a war of 
rapine, revenge and subjugation ;" it was a war 
" against populationB," and it was not the design 
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of those who were waging it that it ' should be 
eonducted upon the highest principles known to 
Christian ciYilization," This was General McClel- 
lan's idea, but It was not the idea of Lincoln, 
Seward, and the party they represented- 

No one, therefore, can be surprised that McClel- 
lan lost his command after the pubHcation of 
the humane and enlightened order to bis army. 
Between him and the leaders of the war, there was 
certainly a very great conflict of opinion. Just as 
much of a conflict as there is between civilization 
and bod'harism, or between cruelty and humanity, 
or vice and virtue. 

So McCleilan's army was taken from him, and 
was removed from the Peninsula and sent to act 
in conjunction with Pope. At the same time. Gen- 
eral HaUeok, an old army-ofB.cer, who had been, 
up to this time, employed in the West, was brought 
to Washington and placed in the position of Com- 
mander-in-chief, much to the disgust of nearly 
every one of the best officers in the Northern aimy. 
But the " malignanta " at Washington must have a 
fit tool of the despotism and cruelty which were 
DOW to bo the fised policy of tho Administration. 
McOIellan could not be used for such a tool, Hal- 
leck and Pope coold. 

One of HaUeck's letters dosed with these brutal 
words : " Our armies will ere long crush the rebel- 
lion in the South, and then place their heels upon 
the heads of snealcing traitors in the North." By 
eneoHng traitors he meant all tho patriotic men who 
loved the Union our fathers made and refused to 
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be roped into the bloody ranks of aboliiion dea- 
potism. 

GoTsmor Stone of Iowa in a public speech at 
Kcolnik said: ■'! admit this to be an abolition 
■war and it will be continued as an abolition war 
80 long as there is one slave at the Soutb to be 
mads free. I would rather eat with a nigger, 
drink with a nigger, hve witli a nigger, and sloop 
with a nigger than with a Democrat." 

Snch vulgar language shows the hate and bitter- 
ness that tilled the hearts of the aboHtioniats. 
About this time the abolition papers were filled 
with articles asserting that the war would never 
be successful until Mr. Lincoln declared all the 
negroes of the South free. Of course he could not 
free the negroes until i^er he had conquered the 
Southern people, for fJiey would not, until then, be 
within his control. But still the abolitionists were 
clamorous for the act to be done. Mr. Lincoln 
and Mr. Seward, however, were not yet ready to 
throw off the thin mask of conservatism, under 
which they commenced the war. Bat they had 
wrought up fie Northern people to a pitch of fury ' 
and made them ready to endorse the cruel and in- 
human mode of warfare we hava described, and 
tbe next step was soon to follow. 
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CEAPTEE XXIX. 

THE SBCOHD BAITLE OP MiNABSAa OE BDIi RVS. 

GxKBEAL Pope's reign of plunder and persecU' 
tion was of short duration, as was also hia insolent 
boasting. He liad been reinforced by a consider- 
able portion of Mc'Clellan's army, and bad cer- 
tainly men enough under hia command, if he had 
possessed the skiU to handle them. But unfor- 
tunately for him Greneral Lee had despatched 
Stonewall Jackson to loot after him. 

When Jackson's force left Richmond for the 
Eappahannock again, which had already been the 
scene of so many of his Tictories, some of the Con- 
federate officers sarcastically said ; " Lee's short 
of rations again I Jackson's detailed to go to the 
commissary !" By the " commissary" was meant 
General Banks, for Jackson for some time sup- 
ported his army off of stores talien from that gen- 
eral. Hence Banks was called "Jackson's com- 
missary," by the Confederate soldiers. 

And it so happened that, in this new campaign, 
Jackson first struck that portion of Pope's a^-my 
which was stationed under Banks, at a place 
known as Cedar Mountain. A battle took place 
on the afternoon of the 9th of Auj^nst, which, after 
a fierce nMit, resulted in the total defeat and rout 
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of the Federala, who, however, were not followed 
more than two miles when Jackson ordered a halt 
for the night. 

Jackson's force in this battle was 8,000. That 
of the Federal general was 15,000. The Confed- 
erates lost six hundred killed, ■wounded, and miss- 
cig, while the Federals lost about two thousand. 
Jackson captured five hundred prisoners, fifteen 
hundred stand of arms, two Napoleon guns, twelve 
wagon loads of ammunition, and several wagou 
loads of new clothing. It was quite true that Banks 
had been acting as Jackson's commissary again. 

General Pope, who had boasted that he should 
make his head-quarters in his saddle, was com- 
pletely out-man<BUYi'ed and entrapped every way. 
One night General Stuart swept round his camp 
and burned it, capturing three hundred prisoners, 
and Teiy nearly captured Pope himseK. All of 
his pubHc and private papers fell iuto Stuarfs 
hands, not even excepting his coat and panta- 
loons. 

I forgot to mention that in the battle of Oedar 
Mountain, that Jackson's victory was not gained 
without a gi'eat and irreparable loss, in the death 
of Greneral Charles H. Winder, who was one of 
the bravest and moat gaUani men in the Confed- 
erate army. 

The nest heard of Stonewall Jackson after the 
battle of Cedar Mountain, was that, with a force of 
20,000 men, he was far up the valley towai-ds the 
head-waters of the Eappahannock Itiver, where ho 
had been sent by Leo on one of the moat advcn- 
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turoTis if not dangerous uuderialrings of the whole 
war. The object was to actually get in tho rear of 
Pope's army, cut off bis commimications, and de- 
stroy bis stores. The danger of this experiment 
was that it wonld place Jaakaon's army between 
two great Federal armies, Pope's on one side, and 
that of the immediate defences of Washington on 
the other. This very plan shows that Leo held 
the generalship of both Halleelt and Pope in great 
contempt. 

Jackson's army was marched with such secrecy 
and rapidity that his own officers could not com- 
prehend the nature of the movement. "Said one 
of these: *'Lct us look facts fully in the face. 
Here we are marching in the rear of an enemy 
more powerful than ourselves, far from all sup- 
ports, liable to be.broken up by superior ntimbers 
from Washington, on the one hand, or literally an- 
nihilated should Pope face about," Another re- 
pbed : "'Tis just like bim ; no one can imagine 
what be is about ; it was so in the valley and else- 
where—plenty of marching and fighting, and 
mighty Httle to eat, except what we chanced to 
capture." Eeplied a third : " As to rations, I 
know not what we shall do ; we are on half allow- 
ance now, and to-morrow we shall have to fast and 
fight as usual. I heard that the commiesary-gen- 
£!ral spoke to Jackson about it, but he simply re- 
plied, ' don't trouble yourself, the enemy have a 
superabundance — their depots are not fai- ahead.'" 

Events proved that Jackson's estimate for abun- 
dance to eat was right, for a few hours' march 
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brought his army to a place called Bristoe's Station, 
wMch was the first railroad depot connGeting with 
Popa's rear. On the sudden appearance of the 
Confederates, Pope's gnarda escaped towards Man- 
assas, and spread the alarm. Manassas was aa 
immense depot of Federal stores of aU descrip- 
tions. In a few hovirs Jackson's army was Inxu- 
riating in this vast depot of abundance. Every- 
thing was captured without even a skirmish. 
Jackson found himself in possession of " nine can- 
non, seven full trains heavily laden with all kinds 
of stores, ten first-class locomotives, fifty-thousand 
pounds of bacon, one thousand_ pounds of beef, 
two thousand barrels of pork, five thousand bar- 
rels of superfine flour, vast quantities of hay, oats, 
com, thirty thousand loaves of bread, an immense 
amount of hard bread, and all Idnds of ammuni- 
tion, etc." 

The telegraph was found to be in good working 
condition, and the reioicing Confederates tele- 
graphed to Alexandria, which was the largest Ped- 
eral depot of war stores, caUing for an immediate 
supply of artillery and wagon harnesses, with other 
like things which the Confederates most needed. 
The Federal commandant, having no suspicion 
that the despatch yfss from Stonewall Jackson's 
men, sent forward a heavily laden train, with all 
the articles called for, and these all fell into the 
hands of the Confederates. 

All this mischief had been done by Stonewall 
Jackson, when Pope had no suspicion that he was 
within aiity miles of the place. In the mean time 
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General Lee was littrryiiig the marcb of the main 
body of his army to support the new poaition 
gained by Ws advance, under Greneral Jackson, on 
the very spot at Manassas, where the first great 
battle of the war had taken pla«e two years 
before. 

Gleneral Pope also had been aroused to the true 
state of thhigs, aud at once hurried forward his 
■whole force to the same point. In a ehaj^cteriatic 
bombastic speech to his army, he boasted that he 
should "bag Jackson this time!" 

Jackson had made the best of the brief time in 
throwing up defensive works, and preparing for 
the fierce conflict which he knew m.nst soon come. 
It was no part of his plan to retreat, and indeed it 
waa Lee's instruction for him to keep his position 
until he should arrive with the main army. 

On Wednesday, thO 27th of August, 1862, a por- 
tion of Pope's advance, without knowing, came 
within reach of Jackson's guns at Manassas Junc- 
tion, and was driven back in confusion. All the 
nest day Pope's army was pouring around him. 
That night Jackson removed his whole force from 
Manassas Station to the old battle-field of Man- 
assas, where he was a little nearer to Longstreet's 
division, which ho knew to be approaebing in the 
direction of Thoroughfare Cl-ap, and where he 
would also have a better position for either attack 
or defence. There was skirmishing and a good 
deal of pretfy serious fighting, all day Friday, 
August 29th, but the decisive battle did not take 
place imtil Saturday morning. Lee's whole army 
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had arrived and was in position for another terrible 
battle on the old blood-stained field of ManassaB. 

General Pope threw forward a heavy force upon 
Lee's rigbt, when that wily commander at once fell 
back with that portion of his army for the purpose 
of leading Greneral Pope to suppose that he ■was 
retreatiag. The shallow Popo fell into the trap, 
and in his great joy, telegraphed to Washington 
that Lee was " retreating to the mountains." The 
news was flashed all over the North, and the bul- 
letins of the newspapers were blazing with tidings 
of a great victory won by Pope over Lee. 

In the mcantimG Pope drove forward what he 
supposed to be a pursuit of the' flying Confed- 
erates ; but, as the result proved, drove his own 
army into the jaws of destmctioii. He had gone 
in this pursuit but a short distance, when he met 
the moat deadly fire from nearly all Lee's artilleiy, 
which was concealed in the forest. Instead of re- 
treating, Lee had simply withdrawn his left flank, 
whiJe his right remained intact, and therefore the 
commencement of General Pope's piirsait waa 
really the beginning of the most dreadful and de- 
cisive battle of the campaign. The conflict was 
bloody but short. It was Bull Run over again. 
Speaking of the way the Cqniederatea fought, a 
Korthern correspondent says: "They came on 
like demons emerging from the earth." The Ped- 
eral army was not only defeated — it was routed, 
and the disorganized mass of soldiers had to trust 
for safety to their own heols or horses. 

Greneral Pope did not stop his flight until he was 
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eaJe within the defences of "Washington. A coic- 
rospondcnt in his army for a Baltimore paper put 
his loss at 33,000 men, killed, wounded and missing. 
iLee pai-oled 9,000 prisoners. 

Thus endod poor Pope. SoTor did & man set 
oist with so much bombast and swagger, and never 
did £Kay man fall so fast and so low. Even the 
brutal school of abolitionists who had placed such 
hopes in him, and who had rejoiced so much at 
his inhuman programme for the war, were heartily 
aahamed of him. He fell to rise no more. He is 
to this day the laughing-stock of men. 
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OHAOTEB XXX. 

tBE IS SIARYLAKD BATTJLB OF ABTIETAM. 

With the ridictiloiis failure of General Pope, the 
"Ajmy of Virginia" which had been created to 
blot out " the Army of the Potoma«," passed out 
of existence, aaid the old name of "the Ai-mj of 
the Potomac" was a power again, and McCleHan 
was reinstated in comniand. 

It was a bitter pill for the Administration to 
take, to put forward Greneral McClellan, after they 
had BO pubHcly insulted and belittled him. But 
the cry of ""Washington is in danger !" was rever- 
berating over the North. Mr. Lincoln and hia 
Cabinet were trembling with fear. And it was 
seen that the army demanded McCleUan again. 

For although he bad not, at this time, been form- 
ally removed, he had been pat under a cloud, a fact 
which caused a universal discontent, in the Ai-my 
of the Potoma« especially. Indeed, there was no 
alternative for Lincohi but to reinstate MoCleUan. 
Virginia had been cleared of !Pederal .troops, and 
Lee was preparing to march into Maryland, with 
a view of puBhing his army into Pennsylvania. 
Tho rosidt of Pope's campaign had really been to 
put the Administration at Washington completely 
on the defensive. 
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On tbo foui-th day of September, fteuoral Lee 
actually crossed the Potomac Elver, into the State 
of Maryland. , 

Whether General Lee had any object in thia 
moveioent further than to posaeae himself of the im- 
mense Federal army stores at Harper's Ferry, and to 
replenish his eommissary department generally, is 
very doubtful Lee invaded Maryland with three 
army corps, commanded respectively by Generals 
Jachson, Longstxeet, and Hall. 

Jackson was to march directly for Hai-per's 
Ferry, while Hill and Longstreet were enta-usted 
with the responsibUifcy of watching and holding in 
check General McClellan in any effort be might 
malce to protect the Federal force at Harper's 
Ferry. 

General McClellan had only been reinvested 
with command twelve days when this movement 
on Lee'fl part was made. To keep McClellan from 
reaching Harper's Ferry, Longstreet was directed 
to march directly to Hageretown, in Maryland, and 
there to wait until McClellan's movements should 
develop. Immediately General McClellan moved 
his entire force in the direction of the mountaiiM 
which Lee 'inspected he would, and to provide for 
which Lee sent General D. H. Hill to check him. 
Eiil's insti-uctiona wei-s to hold a certain point at 
all hazards until Jackson had reached Harper's 
Ferry., That point is known as Boonsboro' Gap. 

At this place a severe battle occurred. At first 
the Confederates, being greatly ontnnmbered, were 
being tenibly pressed, and the Confederate Gen- 
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era! Gatland was killed, but at length reinforce- 
ments arrived under Greneral Longstreet, and the 
fighting was desperate on both aides. When night 
shut down upon the bloody scene the two opposing 
armies occupied the same position they did in the 
morning at the opening of the battle. 

But the Confederates had gained their object, 
which was to prevent reinforcements from reacidug 
Harper's Perry. 

While the battle waa progressing at Boonsboro' 
Gap, General Jachson was capturing Harper's 
Ferry. During the night ho placed his heaviest 
guna in poaition, and in the morning opened upon 
the place from all directions. At half past seven, 
A. M., the place surrendered. The Federal com- 
mander, Colonel Miles, had one of his hips shot 
away in the engagement. 

Jaeltson took twelve thousand troops, twelve 
thousand stand of arms, seventy-three pieces of 
, artillery, and over two hundred wagons. This 
son-ender took place on the 14th of September. 
General Lee, perceiving that McClellan was mass- 
ing hia whole force, united hie army as far as 
practicable at a point neai' Sharpsburg, about 
eight miles to the west of Boonsboro' Gap. ■ At 
this place occurred, on the 17th of September, the , 
memorable battle of Antietam, which takes its 
name fi-om the beautiful valley where it was fought 
General Lee was strongly posted, but he bad 
not over forty-five thousand men, while the Fed- 
eral army numbered neai'ly a hundred thouf^and. 
McOlellan commanded in person, while under him 
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were Generals Bumside, Porter, Hooker, Stmmer, 
FranHiii, Meade, Sedgwick, and Pleaaanton, com- 
majider of cavaJry- 

The battle was opened by an assault upon Lee's 
left which was held by Stonewall Jacksori. Hooker 
led the attack with eighteen thowaand men well 
posted in the high grounds where Jackson lay with, 
a force of only foiir thousand. In that day's terrible 
fight nearly one half of these brave fellows were 
left dead upon the field of slaughter. The whole 
force of both armies was soon at work in one of 
the fiercest conflicts that occnrred during the war. 
The very earth shook all day with the ten-ible 
shock of battle. The tide of success was now with 
one side, and now with the other, until each muet 
have welcomed the friendly night which put a stop 
to the horrible slaughter. 

The Federal historian of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, Swinton, admits that the fortunes of this day's 
dreadful fighting were rather with the Confeder- 
ates, notwithstanding the vast disproportion of 
numbers, and his opinion is sufficiently sustained 
by the fact that during the night, McClellan dis- 
appeared from the front, leaving his dead unburied 
on the sanguinary field where they bad poured out 
their blood so heroically. 

The loss of the I'ederala in this battle was, in 
HUed and wounded, twelve thousand five hundred 
men: That of the Confederates was over eight 
thousand. All day of the 18th of September, both 
armies were too much exhausted to renew the 
deadly strife. And during the night of that day 
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General Lee withdrew across the Potomac, witli- 
ottt an efibi-t on the part of McClellan to prevent 
him. On the 20th General McCiellan commenced 
to croaa the river into Virginia, but no sooner waa 
one column across than it was badly repulsed and 
driven back into the river by General A, P. Hill . 

Thtis ended all attempts to follow up Lee, with 
the immense stores he had gained by his brief 
campaign in Maryland. Of Lee'a return to Vir- 
ginia, an abolition paper bitterly said : " He leavea 
us the dibris of his late camps, two disabled 
pieces of artillery, a few hundred of his sta-agglers, 
pei-hapa two thousand of hie wounded, and as 
many more of his unburied dead. Not a eouhd 
field-piece, caisson, ambulance, or wagon, not a 
tent, a box of storea, or a pound of ammunition. 
He taliea with him the supplies gathered in Mary- 
land, and the rich apoils of Harper's Ferry." 

H General Lee's intention in passing into Mary- 
land was simply to gather supplies, his campaign 
was a great sueceaa ; but if, as was and is gen- 
erally believed, he meant to malce a stand on that 
side of the Potomac, as a base of operations against 
the North, then he signally failed. For the battles 
which Mcdellan had delivered against him, though 
not victories, had caused him to recross into Vir- 
ginia, and give up the invasion of the North. 

But the campaign cost McClellan bis command. 
The abolition leaders, who were but too glad of an 
opportunity to destroy "him , seized upon the fact 
that Lee, with his inferior force, had done ao mudi 
damage, and escaped safely back into Virginia. 
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One day, whiie McOlellan ■was sitting in his tent at 
Beckertown, conversing with General Bumside, 
lie received the following despatch from Washing- 
ton : 

"Goaeral Order, No. 183. 
"Was DBPAHiMENr, ADini'ANT-GENEaiL'B Office, 
" Washingtoh, Nov. 5th, 1862. 

"By direction of tho President of the United 
States, it is ordered that Major-Gteneral McOlellan 
be relieved from command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and that Major-General Eurnside take the 
command of that ai-my. 

" By order of the Secretary of War." 

Gteneral McOlellan coldly read the dispatch, and, 
handing it to Bumeide, said : " Well, Bumside, 
you are to command the army." 

Thus ended General McClellan's military career 
in the great abolition war. 

Just previous to the removal of General McOlel- 
lan on the 22d of September, Mr. Lincoln had 
issued what he called his " prehminary Prodama- 
tion of Emancipation," that is, he announced that 
ii " the rebels," as he called them, did not submit 
on or before the Ist day of January, 1863, ho would 
issue an edict, "freeing all their slaves, and would 
pledge the Government to maintain that freedom." 
Of course Mr, Lincoln had no more right to do all 
this than he had to issue a decree mailing himself 
Dictator for life. I have shown you on page 136 
how solemnly he declared that tho war was prose- 
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cuted " to preserve tiie rights of the Slates," and 
now when only a year had elapsed, he completely 
faisilies hie own word. 

No man ever lost such a glorious chance for im- 
mortality as Greneral McdeUan did, when he did 
not resign his commission in the army upon this 
announcement being made. Thousands of brave 
and gallant boys had enlisted under the isolenm 
promise first made by Mr, Lincoln, and if General 
McCieUan had set an Gsample of resigning, it 
would probably have produced such an effect in 
the army that the aboHtionists would have been 
compelled to withdraw it. If they had been thua 
forced to give up their negro freedom idea, we 
should soon haye had pea^e, for they would never 
have prosecuted the war for any other purpose. 

General McClellan, however, did not reMgn. 
"Sot the effect of the proclamation in the army 
was very great. We shall refer to it in another 
chapter. 

After the battle of Antietam Mr. Lincoln had 
visited the battle-field, and an incident, entirely 
authentic, is related, showing with what levity and 
indifference he viewed the scone of the dreadful 
carnage and slaughter. 

"There," said McClellan, who was riding by his 
side, "we buried eight hundred gallant and noble 
fellows." 

Mi: LiQcohi, scarcely glancing at the spot, ex- 
elaimed, 

" Mac, did you ever hear Major P. sing Old Dan 
Tuelcer ?" 
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The general shook Ids head in eTident sorrow at 
such desecration of the newly-made graves about 
him, when Mr. Lincoki, calhng to Major P., who 
was riding a few rods in the rear, insisted that ha 
BhoTild sing " Old Dan Tuclter" for General McClel- 
lan, and it was done. 

If this statement was not anthenticated beyond 
doubt, I should hesitate to pat it in here, for uever 
before over the fresh graves of a battle-field did 
one whose heart ought to have wept tears of blood, 
indulge in such nnfeeling, such unholy jests. 
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BLOODY KOINGS JH THE WEST. 

It is necessary to go back a little to give some 
account of the way the war was progressing in the 
West. 

On the very clay when Lee won the great Tietory 
at the second battle of Manassas, there was a bat- 
tle going on at Richmond, in the State of Ken- 
tnchy. The abolition government at Washington 
had never relaxed any of its energy in that section, 
'fcdeed its military movemeata in that section were 
quite equal to those in Virginia in magnituda 
The stnpendoiia project had already been formed 
of driving out the Confederate forces from Ken- 
tucky, Tenaeaeee, and a31 the States west of tie 
Mississippi, and then of cutting down through the 
Gulf States into the \exj heart of the South. 
Grant was "pegguig away," us Mr. Lincoln would 
say, in Mississippi, McClomand and Buell in Ken- 
ti.icky and Tennessee, while there was another 
federal army operating in Missouri and Arkansas. 

It wa« necessary for the Confederate Govern- 
ment to do something to distract the plane which 
were gradually ripening for the subjugation of 
these more Southern States. The scheme hit upon 
was to make some bold raids through Kentucky, 
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and tlireaten Cinciimati and tho State of Obio, for 
the purpose of dividmg the strength of the Fed- 
erals, which was setting so strongly South. 

Early in the month of August, the Confederate 
commander in Kentucty and Tennessee, General 
Kirby Smith, ordered a strong force to move 
northward, for the purpose of carrying out the 
scheme above stated. On the 29th of August it 
reEtcIied the httle town of Richmond, where lay a 
oonadorable I'ederal foree under General Nelson. 
A severe battle followed, in which the abohtion 
army in that region was quite aa badly whipped 
as it was at Manassas in Virginia the same day. 

This defeat of Nelson at Richmoud left Genoral 
Smith a clear tract through Kentucliy to Lexing- 
ton, at which city he arrived on the 4th day of 
September. As his army passed through Lexing- 
ton it received the wildest display of welcome, 
especially from the ladies. The rule of the aboli- 
tion commanders in that region had been brutal 
in the extreme, and Smith's presence waa therefore 
hailed as a sign of protection and safety from fur- 
ther outrage. When Gieneral John Morgan's cav- 
alry, which was in Smith's command, reached the 
city, it is said that the demonstrations of welcome 
were perfectly deafening. In that place this gal- 
lant of8cer was again in the presence of his own 
neighbors and friends. 

Whon it became known in Cincinnati that Gen- 
eral Smith had won the battle of Richmond and 
penetrated as far towards the Ohio line as Les- 
ingtou, the people of that city were wild with fear. 
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The whole uty instiutlj beciiie a e^mp Pciple 
going from theu hou'ic'! to theu plaeea of bi smesa 
or from tbeu pliues of b lamesa home to then 
meals, were geizyl ly the tlohtion ofhceis and 
pressed into the aimy 

At the same tune that Geaeial Smith eutered 
the State o± Kpntucky ±iom the line of Biclim jud 
G-eneral Bragg (,ime mt:)th6 btite with injther 
Confederato army in i more eisteily diiecfciou 
from KdoxyiUc md Chattmoogt But General 
Smith's orders m mirching so near to the Ohio 
line were to menace, not to attack. Aftei making 
this demonstration ho was to fall back to co-oper- 
ate with Bragg'a army. 

This cunning demonstration of the Confederates 
in Kentucky had the desired effect. It caused the 
Federals to evacuate East Tennessee and North- 
ern Alabama. 

On the 17th of September, General Bragg fell 
upon a force of abohtioniats at Mumfordvillo, and 
captured about five thousand prisoners, with a loss 
of less than a hundred of his own men. On the 
8th of October he had a severe battle with nearly 
the whole Federal army in Kentuclty, at Veaxy- 
vilie, which was not a decided victory to either 
side, though Bragg claimed a victory. Ho cap- 
tured fifteen pieces of artillery and took a large 
number of prisoners. But his mistake was in risk- 
ing the battle at all with only part of his own 
army, for the commands of neiijier General Smith 
nor that of General Withers were with him at the 
time. 
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ABcertaining that the Federals had been rein- 
forced during the night. General Bragg -withdrew 
early the next morning to Harrodsburg, where he 
met Generals Smith and Withers. 

"While Bragg was thus backing and filling, and 
losing his opportunity, General Bncll'e army waa 
swelling to dimensions so far beyond that of the 
Confederates that it became evident that be must 
beat a retreat. 

Thia he commenced on the 12th of October, car- 
rying with him an immense amount of stores and 
munitions of war. It was painful to witness the dis- 
may of the Democrats and better sort of people of 
the region round about Lexington, when they aaw 
that they should no longer enjoy the protection of 
the Confederate army. Women and children were 
OYcrywhere seen crying and wringing their hands. 
They declared that they prefen'ed to die rather 
than again be subjected to the brutality and cruelty 
of the abohtionists. 

Thus ended that Confederate campaign in Ken- 
tacky. Though it had done some gallant fighting 
and won no mean victories, yet it was nearly fruit- 
less of the great advantages it might have won had 
General Bragg pushed his opportunity as Stone- 
wall Jackson, and other Confederate commanders, 
would, no doubt, have dono. 

The people of Kentucky were in a strangely di- 
vided and' unhappy condition during tho whole 
war. Men Hke George D. Prentice, the editor 
of the Louisville Journol, a prominent paper in 
that State, took sti-ong sides with the abolitionists. 
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While profeasing to hate abolitioniam, they threw 
all theu; mfluence in. its favor, and gave the stroi^- 
eat support to a man who had no other ohjeot but 
the abolition of " slavery," and the subversion of 
the democratic form of government eatabKahed b 
the great men of the Eevolution. 

While the events above described were iating 
place in Kentuelty, active scenes were transpiring 
ftirther South. General Kosecrans, a Federal 
commander of what was called the Army of the Mis- 
sissippi and Tenneaaee, was entrenchedj with forty- 
five thousand men, at Corinth. The Confederate 
conunands of Generals Van Dom and Price united 
and marched to Corinth, for the purpose of en- 
gaging Rosecrana. It was a deaperate and fool- 
hardy undertattng, to attack an entrenched army 
so greatly superior in numbers. The Confederate 
forces were under the command of General Yan 
Doirn. The battle was opened on Friday morning, 
October 3d, 1862. Under General Van Dom were 
Generals Price, Lovcll, Maury, and Herbert, Van 
Dom's aesanlt was made with tremendoua power. 
The Federals wore pushed slowly bade for nearly 
two hours under the admirably handled batteries 
of General Lovell's corps. 

But Eosecrans had been driven into his fortifi- 
Eations. Still the Confederates drove him beyond 
his first line of fortiflcationa, back within his sec- 
ond. This was the condition of the two armiea 
when night put a stop to the fearful camags. 
Van Dom was elated, and telegraphed to Hich- 
mond that he had gained a great victory. But he 
knew not yet the stongth of Roseerans' works. 
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The nest monung before daylight (Oenaral Van 
Dom still commaiiding), General Price com- 
menced flring with hia artillery, at & distance of 
only four hundred yaida in front of the enemy's 
entrenchmenta. Soon Jjovel!, Price, Manry, and 
Hei'bert were all hotly at work. The Confederates 
foaght with the same desperation they had dis- 
played the preTious day, but it was a uselesa strug- 
gle. After performing prodigies of valor, and after 
a horrible slaughter of some of the bravest men 
that ever entered a battle-field. Van Dorn ordered 
his troops to fall back. But this order was not 
given until three o'clock in the afternoon. From 
dayhght to this hour he had kept bis Kttle army in 
one of the fiercest and moat unequal combats ever 
witnessed. But when he gave up and fell back, 
Eosecrans made no attempt to follow him, which 
showed that he, too, had had enough of fighting 
for the time. 

While these bloody scenea were being enacted, 
in Tenncasee, the northweatern portion of the 
State of Miaaouri was the theatre of the most hor- 
rible guerrilla warfare. Under the deapotic rule 
of the Lincoln General Schofield, and the mnrder- 
ous crueltiea of an infamous scoundrel by the 
name of Colonel McNeil, the people of that section 
had been goaded into uncontrollable madness. 

One act, of the many atrocities of McNeil, wUl 
forever stamp hia name aa one of the most har- 
dened wretches that ever Uved. A so-ealled Union 
man by the name of Andrew AUsman was missing. 
McNeil issued an order that uidess jillsman was 
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found in ten days he wonld shoot ten Confoderate 
prieonere. The ten days elapsed and AHemaji waa 
not fonnd. In vaiii the citizens and the Confeder- 
ates protested that they had not harmed Mm, and 
knew nothing of his whereabouts. But McNeil 
was determined to have a feast of innocent blood. 
So he took tea innocent citizens of Missouri to 
slake his cannibal appetite. In Tain did their 
wives and friends plead ! The ten men were inhu- 
manly slaughtered as a revenge for the absence of 
the one man AUsman. Afterwards the man Alls- 
man turned up alivo and well ! 

He had been absent of his own will and motion. 
But the ten innocent men were in their graves, as 
an everlasting monument of the infamous cruelty 
and butchery of aboHtion rule in Missouri. 

This wretch McKeil, it is said, is etill living and 
is now one of the leading spirits d the Abolition 
. party in the State of Missouri. He is a fit instru- 
ment of the abominable despotism of the aboli- 
tionists of tliat State, where clergymen, who refuse 
to take a certain illegal and ridiculous oath, ai'o 
ruthlessly dragged out of their pulpits, and ia- 
oarcerated in dungeons, or forbidden, under the 
most outrageous penalties, to preach the Glospol 
of Christ. 

When these scenes are rehearsed, in future 
times, they will be regarded as the darkest and 
bloodiest events that disgrace the history of man- 
kind. They have already caused the name ol the 
United States to bo repeated with a chill of horror 
throughout the ciyiliacd world. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

OENEEAi BURNBmE'a BLOOrrY CAfilPAISS. 

We now return to relate the progress of the Tvar 
in Virginia. After it was known that Bumside 
had succeeded McClellan in the command of the 
Army of the Potomac the abohtion press struck up 
the old cry of " On to Eichmond." Bnmsicte was the 
new pet of the hour. All at once the Abohtionists 
discovered that he was just the man for the occa- 
sion. Though nobody ever imagined that Ambrose 
Eurnside was anything more than the most common 
of common place mortals, now he was pushed into 
notice as a very great man. We shall soon see 
what very small timber is sometimes used to make 
great mem 

On taking command General Bnmside at once 
apphed himself to the task of changing the base 
of the army to Prederioksbnrg, on the Rappahan- 
nock Eiver. This strange movement astonished 
the authoritiea at Washington, as they could not 
p<^sibly see the object of it. He, however, per- 
suaded them that he had discovered the true plan 
to defeat Lee, and take Kichmoad. This plan was 
to leave a small force to make a show of crossing 
the Rappahannock, near Warrenton, as a feint to 
e Lee, and make him believe that the I'ed- 
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eral army was about to throw itself Mito Vis^inia, 
and then by a rapid march to throw, his TThole 
army across the river at Prederickebiirg. Tboa 
movement General Bnmside thought would catch 
Lee in a trap. Though even in case his trick were 
successful nobody but the cunning Burnside conld 
see the trap. The idea of Ambrose Burnside at- 
tempting to catch Robert E. Lee in a trap carries 
with it a certain amomit of amusement. 

The whole nature of Bomside's movement was 
as well known to Lee as it was to himself. But 
the Confederate commander did effectually deceive 
Burnside by making him believe that he had sent 
a large portion of hie forces down the river. 

General Burnside commenced throwing his 
pontoon bridges across the Rappahannock at 
Prederickaburg on the night of the 10th of Decem- 
ber. The whole movement was visible to the eyo 
of Lee's troops posted on the bluff whioh over- 
looked the whole town on the river. 

Lee designedly made but a feeble resistance to 
Bnmside's crossing, just enough to impress that 
weak man with the idea that none but a small 
Confederate force was in his front ; for Lee was 
just as ansioue to get Burnside on his side of the 
river as Burnside was to get th^-e. 

The whole of the 12th day of December was 
Dcoupied in the passage of Bumside's army across 
(he Rappahannock, and at night he occupied 
Fredericksburg, The news flashed over the North 
of Bumside's great victory ; he had successfully 
crossed the Rappahannock and had taken Fred- 
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erickabiirg! The abolitionieta and their sympa- 
thizers were wild with joy. It was said liat " the 
right man had been found at last," Lai-ge suma 
were bet that Bumside would he in Hichmond 
in ten days. How far it was to Bichmond, 
or how ho was to get there, were questioiis which 
they did not think upon. Their wild im^ination 
jvmiped him into Eichmond. 

Buinside imagined that on the morning of the 
13th of December, after his troops bad enjoyed so 
qniet a night in 3?rederio]isburg, be should make 
short work with what he beheved to be the fraction 
of Lee's army before him, if indeed Lee did not fly 
during the night. He little comprehended the fact 
that the whole of Lee's army was anxiously waiting 
to receive him. 

The sun that morning rose clear, but a dense fog 
hnng over the town of Fredericksburg until nearly 
nine o'clock. Lee's men on the bluffs and hills 
around could distinctly hear Bumside's officers 
commanding and marching their men about in the 
fog. As soon as this foggy veil lifted, Bumside 
ordered his men to attack. Lee at firat returned 
the fire slowly and on certain points of his line 
gradually f el! back for the purpose of drawing Barn- 
side's army out into the inevitable jaws of death 
that awaited it. Lee was pereonaLly on the battle- 
field all day. When the filing began iu the morn- 
ing he might have been seen quietly riding along 
the whole front, and finally taking up his position 
on the extreme right of his lines, where Stuart's 
horse artillery was posted, and which was already 
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hotly at work with Buraside's left flank, com- 
manded by General Franklin. 

But Bumside waa himself two miles fi-om the 
battle-field, on the other aide of the river, viewioK 
the scene with a glass from the top of the "Phillips 
House." 

It must have been an awful sight tp him, for hia 
men were not only shot, they were mowed down. 
Every charge they made was repulsed with the 
most terrible slaughter. Actually his army waa 
not so much fighting as being murdered. No men 
ever fought more gallantly, and no brave fellows 
were ever slaughtered more mercilessly in con- 
sequence of the stupidity of the general command- 
ing. Lee had so placed his army on and around 
those heights that whichever way the invaders 
turned thoy met sure destruction. Lee's whole 
foroe was only eighty thousand men, while Biu'n- 
side'a army numbered one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men. But had it been three hundred thou- 
sand the results of that day's battle would have 
been the same. The more that Bumside saw how 
his attacks were repulsed, the more determined he 
seemed to be that his men should be slaughtered. 
Towards night he became so irritated that no one 
received a civil answer from him. 

Nearly aU of hia division conunaudera were able 
and experienced generals, and they fought with a 
heroism that won the admiration of even tha 
enemy. General Hancock led five thousand men 
into the fight in the morning, and before it closed 
he had lost two thousand and thirteen, of whom 
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one hunclTecl and fifty-six were comimssioncd offi- 
cers. Biu-nside's total loss was twelve thousand 
tliree tundi-ed and twenty-one, killed, wounded, 
and missing. An EngHsti o£Scei', wlio was in this 
battle on the Confedeiate side, in giving a dcaerip- 
fcion of it says : " Our total loss was two thonsand." 
Tlie same writer says : "Again and again were the 
Federals re-formed, and advance succeeded ad- 
vance as fresh regiments rushed over heaps of 
slain, to he themselves torn in an instant into man 
gled and hleeding ehrede. The position ■was unas- 
sailable — a sheet of flame streamed across our 
whole front, and destroyed everything mortal that 
approached it. The sight v/as horrible. It was 
not a scientific battle, but a wholesale slaughter of 
human beings for the caprice of one man (Bum- 
side) who, two miles across the river, sat upon the 
heights, glass in hand, complacently viewing the 
awful panorama below." 

Thus ended Burnside's horrible slaughter. It 
ought not to be called a balile on his part — it was 
a slaugkier-pen. This new road to Bichmond had 
ingloriously terminated in a grave-yard. 

For two days Burnside's mangled and bleeding 
ai-my lay quiet in the valley, without making any 
attempt to renew the engagement. It has been a 
matter of surprise that Lee did not follow up his 
victory by attempting to drive the Federal army 
across the river, by which he might have captured 
a considerable pottion of it, had the attempt been 
made at daylight the nest morning. But he prob- 
ably supposed that it was Biynside's intention to 
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renew tbe flght, in which case he expected to be 
able to pretty nearly annihilate the abolition army, 
without any conside):a,ble loss of his own men. 
This saving the lives of his men seemed always to 
be a paramount study of the Confederate com- 
mander. 

But, in the darfcaess of the night of the second 
day after the slaughter, Bnmeida withdrew his 
whole force over the river, and was safe from the 
reach of Lee. In one day he had won an immor- 
tality of ahame. If Pope had proved himself a 
failure, Bumaide had proved himaeU a disgrace to 
the profession of arms. 

And the shocking Vandalism of his army in 
B^edericksburg proved that he was morally as de- 
ficient in the qualities of general as he was intel- 
lectuolly. The town was literally sacked and pil- 
laged. It was barbarously destroyed. Even the 
churches were wantonly defaced. Arson, robbery, 
the insult and torture of women and children, were 
the only monuments of Bujnside's generalship. 

The army correspondent of the New York 
2Hbune rejoiced in giving the following record of 
abohtion barbarity : " The old mansion of Douglas 
Gordon — ^perhaps the wealthiest citizen in the vi- 
cinity — is now used t^ the headquarters of General 
Howard, but before he occupied it, aU the elegant 
furniture and worts of art had been broken up 
«nd smashed by the soldiers. When I entered it 
early this morning, before its occupation by Gen- 
eral Howard, I found the soldiers of his fine divi- 
sion diverting themselves with the rich dresses 
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found in the ladies' wardrobes ; eome had on bon- 
nets of the fashion of last year, and ivere survey- 
ing themselves before mirrors, wMch an hour 
afterwards were pitched out of the windows and 
smashed to pieeoa upon the pavements ; others 
had elegant scarfs bound roimd their beads in the 
form of turbans, and shawls around their waists." 

The soldiers liad also helped themselves to all 
such things as spoons, jewelry, and silver plate. 
Never since the march of the Huns and Vandals 
was an army permitted to commit such robberies 
of private property. 

It would be certain death for soldiers to commit 
aach thefts under a general who meant to conduct 
the war upon the recognized rules of civilized war- 
fare, 

AJtei' his disgraceful defeat, General Bnmside 
floundered about in the mud up and down tho 
banks of the Eappahannock for nearly a month, 
when he became satisfied that many of the officers 
in his army held him in great contempt, and he 
determined at once to make an example of them 
for daring to distmat his abiUty. 

So he, with one bold stroke, dismissed from the 
service of the "United States, Generals Hooker, 
Brooks, Newton, and Cochrane ; and removed 
from command in the Army of the Potomac, 
Generals Franklin, W. I". Smith, Sturgis, Ferroic, 
and Colonel Taylor. 

On this order the madman posted to "Washing- 
ton, and demaiidod of tho President an approval 
of his ]-emoval of all these officers, or accept his 
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own resignation. Of course the President could 
not hesitate a moment, ao he immediately ac- 
cepted Burnsido's resignation, and appointed Gen- 
eral Hooker to hie place as eomimmder of the 
Army of the Potomac. 
Thus, exit Eumaide 1 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

UB. uhgoi/H'b camfaigk in the tsosxe, 

I PEOPOSB now to refer to the course which Mr, 
Lincohi's Administration pursued towards all in 
the North who diftbred from it. It has alwa^ 
been held that it was not only the right, but the 
duty, of every citizen to oppose the pohcy of auy 
Adniiniatration, when ho tiiought it wi-ong. In- 
deed, every patriotic person wiU work with zeal 
and energy to chai^ ajiy existing Administration 
whose policy he thinks ruinons to the country. 

It was soon discoYcred, however, that Mr. Tji'ti- 
eoln did not intend to allow any opposition to hia 
policy. Hia organs called his administration of the 
Government the Government itself, and accused 
everybody of "opposing the Government" who 
protested against his unconstitutional acts. The 
war he was waging was not so much a war against 
the South as it was against the democratic and 
republican principle of government. Hence he 
was detei'mined to put down the spirit of liberty 
wherever he found it. 

The first warfare on these principles in the 
North which Mr. Lincoln indulged in was an 
assault on the freedom of the press. In July, 1861 
he ordered that all the leading Democratic papers 
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in New York city be denied oirculation in the 
mails. This waa one of the most arbitrary and 
tyrannical acts ever committed, but, strange to say, 
it was generally endorsed by the abolition news- 
papers, though their editors had been howling 
themaelTes hoarse for years in favor of a "free 
press." 

This act was followed by a general attack upon 
the Democratic press all over the North. Ab if by 
a preconcerted signal the aboHtioniets excited 
mobs to attack and destroy Democratic printing 
offices wherever there was one that protested 
against Mr. Lincoln's usurpations. In some casea 
Democratic editors were killed, in others badly 
injured, and in a great many instances their offices 
were destroyed and their types cast into the street. 

I am glad to say, however, that in some cases 
these cowardly mobbers got what they richly de- 
served. One of these mobs attacked the office of 
Hie Democrat, a paper published at Catskill, New 
York, when Mi\ Hall, the editor, getting a hint of 
their approach concealed himself in his office, and 
as they began to pelt the windows with stones and 
brickbats he took deliberate aim and fired a whole 
charge of small shot right into the thighs of one 
of the leading mobbites. He jumped and yelled 
fearfully, and his companions, not espeoting such 
a reception, ran away as fast as their cowardly 
1^8 could carry them. 

I only regret that there were not a great many 
more of these mobs served in the same way. 

It would occupy a book five times as isxge aa 
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fcliia one to give the detaOa of Mr. Lincoln's cam- 
paign against the Democratic newspapers of tho 
North. Kot leas than three or four hundred were 
either denied the nse of the mails, or mobbed. In 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri they were com- 
pletely crushed out. 

Mr. Lincoln, howeyer, did not stop with sup- 
pressing the freedom of the press. He hated free- 
dom of speech just as mndi. Mr- Seward seemed 
to rehsh the wort of sending people to Bastiles 
without any charge being made against theoL Up 
to December, 1861, a period of little over seven 
months from the time the war began, three hundred 
and fifty-one persons had been sent to the different 
military prisons by order of Mr. Seward alone, 
whose names were known and registered. Besides 
these there were owe hundred and fifty more, 
known to have been arrested, whose names conld 
not be ascertained, for after a time they gave 
orders that the names of those arrested should be 

The number of persons arrested in the East by 
Lincoln and Seward during three years of the war 
was estimated at ten thousand I Taking the whole 
Noi-th and the nnmber could not have been lees 
than thirty thousand ! 

A great number of females were among the 
prisoners. Li many cases there seems to have 
been no ground for the arrest but an anonymous 
letter, some private gossip or the gratification of 
some old personal or political grudge. Every 
abolition politician seized the opportunity to pra:- 
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secnte his Democratic neighbors. Thooaanda of 
lefctera were sent to Mi'. Seward urging him to 
arrest indiyidiials wbom the writers accuaed of 
" disloyalty." One minister of the Gospel in West- 
em New York wrote thirty letters to Seward in 
two months giving him in each letter hsfcs of 
" traitors" to arrest. 

AJl sorts of means were resorted to to intimidate 
people from expressing their opinions. In New 
York city the writer saw several copies of the 
foUowiag circnlar sent to ladies, to frighten them 
into sabmission to Lincoln : 

Hbadquaktbhis of tjib UNioff Vien.ANOK Committbb, 1 

New YorTs, April. 1861. f 

Madam : Aa a person favoring traitors to tte Union, yon 

are notified that your norao ia recorded on the Secret List 

of tMa Assodatioa, yonr movemeiitB are Tjeing strictly 

watched, and unless you openly dedaie youi adlierence tc 

tlio TJttion, you will be dealt with as a Tbaitob. 

By Order, 



At the same time the abohtion papers were 
filled with mysterious threats. It wag stated that 
lists of prominent "traitors" in New York city, 
who opposed Mr. Lincoln's polioy, had been made 
out, hy a secret detective police which "the Gov- 
ernment" bad formed. These spies, pimps and in- 
formers dogged the footsteps of every man whom 
they suspected of bold and unqualified opposition 
to Mr. Lincoln and his party. The abolition 
papers were joyous over these evidences of " vigor" 
as they called the illegal arrest and unprisonment 
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of persona without any trial or charge being made 
againai them. The New York Tribwne, one of thg 
loudest jelpers for (negro) freedom, declared that 
" the system of detective police was bearing the 
happiest fruits." 

All this time, while Democratic newspapers were 
denied the uae of the maala or mobbed, and while 
thousands of Democrats were being thrown into 
loathsome dungeons, for simply opposing the 
policy of Mr. Lincoln's Administration, the Boston 
I/lberator continued to flaunt the motto, " The 
Constitution is a league with death and a covenant with 
hell." Mr, Lincoln not only did not object to that, 
but it transpired afterward that he was at that 
very timo a subscriber, reader, and supportei- of 
this paper ! 

But I have not began to teU aa yet one-half of 
the oatrages perpetrated during this "reign of ter- 
ror" ia America. I must give yon a few samples 
of the multitude on record. 

On the Sunday of February 9th, 1862, aa the 
Rev. Mr. Stuart, of St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Alexandria, Ta., was officiating at the altar, a bru- 
tal officer, with a file of soldiers, seized him, and, 
wrenching the prayer-book out of hia hand, dragged 
him fi'om the altar, and through the sti'eets, in his 
robes of offiee. The chai-ge against him was that 
he did not pray for Mr. Lincoln I It is belie'ved 
that about one hundred clergymen in all were 
arrested. One, Eev. J. D. Benedict, of Western 
New York, was seized at night, and spirited away 
in a eaniuge, and finally confined in the Old Capi- 
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tol Prison, at Waskington. His offence was 
preaching a discourse from Clirist's Seraaioii on the 
Mount, "Blessed are the peacemakers." 

Judges were arrested. In some instances drag- 
ged from their judicial seats to the draigeon, and 
kept for months in prison, and then discharged, 
no crime being alleged against them. 

Ladies were seized and imprisoned, subjected to 
nanieless insulte, forbidden the visits of friends, 
and hurried from pi-ison to prison by Mr, Lincohi's 
satraps. The case of a Mrs. Brinsmade may be 
mentioned. This lady came to New York from Now 
Orleans, and wont to Washington to visit soma 
friends. While there she was arrested and brought 
on to New York city, and kept in a station-house 
for forty days, by order of John A, Kennedy, Super- 
intendent of the New York Police. 

I ought to haYe mentioned that the Police De- 
partment of New York had been the most service- 
able tool of Mr. SeVard's tyranny. Its superin- 
tendent, Kennedy, was a mam of low and vulgar 
instincts, who seemed to rejoice when he had some 
one to persecute. He was a native of Baltimore, 
Maryland, and never seemed so well pleased as 
when malting war on those whom he charged with 
" sympathizing with the South." 

This is the man who had seized Mrs. Brinsmade, 
and he boasted that the police station was just 
" the place for her. " 

Kennedy had been appointed provost marshal, 
and no one could have been, better fitted for the 
dirty work of tyrunts. Among the appliances of 
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torture ■which he kept for hie ■victims ■was a plaea 
caUea " Cell No. 4." The Blaeli Hole of Calcutta 
or the priaon hulks of the ReYolution could 
scarcely compete ■with it. It ■was only about three 
feet wide by six in depth. A pine board had been 
nailed across ono end as a piUo^w, and there were 
neither bed-clothes, mattress, nor stra^w— -nothing 
but the naked floor for a bed. The door 'was com- 
posed of iron bars tightly riveted together. 

It ■was the dirtiest, filthiest place possible to be 
conceived of. It swarmed with vermin, which 
ran riot oyer the unfortunate victims confined 
there, who conJd neither lie down nor sit down 
for very agony. In tho hottest and most stifling 
weather, sometimes three persons were confined in 
this three by six cell at one time ! 

On one occasion a young man was arrested for 
refosing to give his name to an enrolling officer, 

Keshbdy. — " "What is your name ?" 

YoDNG Mah. — " Well, I decline to give my name." 

EsNHEDr,— " Oh, yon do. Well, I thinlc you will 
give it before being here a great while." (Einga 
his hell) " Here, officer, take this man do^wn stairs 
and give him No. 4." 

The iion door s-wung upon its ponderous hinges, 
and in went the young man. In less than fifteen 
minutes his cries were heard, and going thither, 
he was found in profuse perspiration, the veimin 
crawling over him and tormenting him beyond ex- 
pression I He was glad to give bis name to escape 
Kennedy's torture. 

I have now to relate what seems most astound- 
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iug of all. Even boys and yoviiig children were 
arrested, and imprisoned for months and even years. 
In September, 1861, a poor newsboy, named George 
HnbbeH, was arrested on tbe Naugatiick Eailroad, 
and sent to Fort Lafayette, for selling Democratic 
newspapers ! In December, 1862, a boy seventeen 
years of age wa^ reieaaed from tbe same Baetile, 
whose only kaown cause of arrest was that his 
father was an ardent Democrat of Connecticut. 
In Kentucky, a school of boys was seized and re- 
quired to take what was called "tbe iron-clad 
oath." Most of them, I am sorry to say, got fright- 
ened, and eabmitted ; bnfc two brothers, named 
Woolsey, sf,outly refused, and were sent to jail, 
where Lincoln kept them for over two years. 

This showed the light spirit. We ought always 
to be willing to go to jail for our principles, and to 
yield our life even before we will give them up. 
If everybody who was arrested by Lincoln and 
Seward had followed the example of theae noblo 
. boys, they would have been compelled to send so 
many to jail thai their prisons would have been 
too small to hold tbem, and they would have seen 
such pluct exhibited that they might have got 
frightened, and given up their usurpations. 

As I have said. Democratic editors were arrested 
and sent to theae Bastiles. Mr. J. A, McMasters, 
editor of tbe New York Freeman's Joumol, was not 
only thus arrested, but carried hand-cuffed through 
the streets to Fort Lafayette, Mr. F. D. Flanders, 
editor of the Malone Gazette, and bis brother Judge 
J. IL Flanders, both prominent men opposed to Lin- 
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coin's policy, in JFraiikliu County, New York, were 
aJao arrested, and confined by order of Mr. Seward 
in Fort Lafayette. Ho doubt, he thought he 
would by this means stop the bold little paper 
which Mr. Flanders published. 

But in this I am bappy to say he was mistalcen ; 
for his wife, a brave and talented woman, seized 
the pen herself, and with great energy and deter- 
mination kept the paper going while her husband 
was in prison for opinion's sake. Tho name of 
this lady, Loaisa B. Handers, oi^ht to become aa 
historic as that of the brave woman of the Hevolu- 
tion, who, at the battle of Monmouth, when her 
husband, who was a cannoneer, was shot down, 
seized the ramrod and loaded the gnn herself. 
All through this war, it is the noble women, whether 
North or Sotith, who seem to have grasped, aa if 
by instinct, how horrible is the crime of trying to 
degrade and debauch oar race to a level with 
negroes. 

The eliaracter of the ptieoi^ where Demoorata 
were confined was entirely on a par with " Cell Mo. 
4." In Fort Lafayette rata were at one time very 
numerous. One night a prisoner was awakened 
by finding several on his bed-dothes, and at an- 
other time felt one nibbling at his toes. At Camp 
Chase, Columbus, Ohio, there was also a political 
prison, where five or sis hundred prisoners were 
sometimes confl.ned at a time. The prison was 
awfully filthy, alive with hce and vermin. A man 
was found dead in the dead yard one morning, 
covered ali over with vei'min. Two men got into 
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a eciifle one day, ttymg: fclieir strength, when the 
guards shot among the prisoners, killing an old 
man named Jones fcom West Virginia, These 
prisoners, it should be remembered, were con- 
victed of no crime, did not even know why they 
were arrested, but were simply held to gratify 
some one's spite and malice. 

Sometimes people were arrested for the most 
trivial causes. I'or instance, Mr. David C. Wattles, 
of North Branch, Mich., was arrested, and sent 
all the way to Fort Lafayette. And for what? 
Why ; his children had raised upon a polo an old 
shirt, which had been dyed red by straining black- 
berry jraice through it. Some one on the strength 
of this reported that Mr. Wattles had raised a seces- 
sion flag, aud without a why or a wherefore, he 
was kept in Fort Tjaiayette Jive vnonths ! Dr. L. M. 
Eoes, of Illinois, was arrested and kept for 
months in the Old Oapitol, at Waahington, because 
he had been seen in the pnbhc street to draw his 
finger under his nose. It was reported to Seward 
that this was the private signal of a secret organi- 
zation, but it was found afterward that no such or.. 
ganization existed I 

Early in 1861, almost the entire Legislature of 
Maryland had been arrested. The Pohee Com- 
missioner of Baltimore, Mr. Charles Howard, and 
his associates, had also been sent to Fort McHenry, 
by order of General Banks. Afterwards the edit- 
ors of the Baltimore Exchange, subsequently the 
GazRtte, together with many other prominent eitj- 
zeua of Maryland, wei'e seized aud immui-ed in 
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Bastiles, where some of them remained nearly two 
years. 

So great had these outrages become, both on the 
press and upon persona, that the fall elections of 
18G2 were generally carried foy the Democrats. 
Horatio Soymonr was nominated for GoTemor of 
the State of New Yorli, by the Democratic party. 
He was a gentleman of the highest social charac- 
ter and position, and deservedly popular. Ho was 
pledged to restore the freedom of the press in the 
State at all hazards. On this ground he receiTed 
the united and earnest support of all Democrats, 
and was elected. 

When Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward heard of 
this, they were a Utile cowed ; and as they did not 
■wish to provoke an issue with the great State of New 
York, they did just what they had done when John 
Bull demanded. Messrs. Mason and Shdell-— they 
backed down. Before the day of Mi-. Seymour's 
inauguration, January 1st, 1863, they issued an 
order, allowing all papers to circulate in the mails 
as usual. Thus there had something been wrenched 
from the usurpers. 

They also thought it pmOent to relax a little in 
their system of arbitrary arrests. Mr. Seward, 
after boasting to Lord Lyons that " he could ring 
one bell ou his right hand, and arrest a citizen in 
New Xork, and another bell on his left, and arrest 
a citizen in Ohio," turned the matter of arrests 
over to Stanton, of the "War Department, who in- 
stitated a Mnd of modi trials before military com- 
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miseioBS, by wtich they tried to give a semblance 
of legal form to theii- Tiaurpations. 

It miist be confessed, however, that the stop- 
page of Democratic newspapers and the lai'ge 
number of arrests had produced the effect that 
Xiincohi and Seward antioipated. It prevented a 
ftdl and free development of public opinion, which 
would, no doubt, have put Mr. Lincoln and his 
party out of power. It operated on the timid, and 
thousands ware roped in and made to serve the 
purposes of the abolitionists by the cry of "sup- 
porting the Government." 

Such waa the real effect of Mr. LiBColn's cam- 
paign in the North. 
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■CHE BATTLE ( 

Leavino the Army of the Potomac for awhile, 
let us now return to Tennessee and see what has 
been passing there. The Confederate army, under 
General Eragg, to the number of about thirty 
thousand had been resting at Murfreesboro for 
more than a month. 

Theco General Bragg was resting in happy, but 
not over useful, security, when, on I'riday, the 26th 
of December, he was startled, as from a dream, 
with tidings that Eosecrans had broten up his 
camp at Nash-rille, and was marching rapidly upon 
him. 

Bragg's pickets were driven in that very after- 
noon. The nest day, December 27th, Eosecrans 
made a feint attack to feci the position of the Con- 
federate army, but General "Wheeler's cavalry 
gained his rear and captured a good many wagons 
and a number of prisoners. But the great battle 
did not really begin until the morning, the 31sfc of 
December, when General Eragg ordered an ad- 
vance. It was an impetuous one, and the position 
of Eosecrans" hue upon which the assault was 
made, wavered, and finally broke and fell back. 
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Before noon Bragg captured five thousand prie- 
onera, thirty pieces of cannon, five thonsand stand 
of arms, and a large nnmber of ammunition 
wagons. The right wing of Eosecrans' asxay was 
driveii back over five milea. Thiia matters stood 
when daj^JiDees shut down upon the battle-field. 

The nest day neitber party made any sign of re- 
newing tbe fight- Bragg telegraphed to Eichmond 
that be had won a great victory. It was the 1st 
day of January, and he said, " God has granted us a 
happy New "Sear." Tbe nest day Eosecrans showed 
no sign of either retreating, or beginning tbe fight 
again. But be had made the beet of the two days' 
rest which Bragg bad given bim, and to a naturally 
strong position he had hastily added strong de- 
fensiye worts. 

At three o'cloeli: of that day General Bragg 
opened an assault upon the Federal lines again. 
It was the beginning of another terrible battle, in 
■which, after a desperate struggle, tbe Coniederate 
forces were repulsed, and lost about all they had 
gained before. But night fell upon both armies 
occupying nearly the position they held in the 
morning. 

The nest day was a cold rain-sterm, and neither 
army made any movement. But towards evening 
General Bragg heai-d that his enemy waa receiving 
jreinforcements ; and, that night he withdrew tbe 
Confederate army to a place called Tollahoma, 
twenty-two miles from Murfreesboro. 

At the very time these battles were going on in 
Tennessee the Confederates gained some important 
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victories in Texas, by which they retook tho City 
of GalveatoD, wMcli had for some time been in the 
hands of the abolition army. 

Alternate Confederate victories and reverses 
were transpiring throughout the West and South; 
but as yet no visible impression had been made 
upon what was called "the rebellion." Indeed, 
thus far, the general tide of victory had been 
almost everywhere in its favor. 

The abolitionists were discouraged. Many in 
the North who had given their influence to the 
cause began to waver, and the hearts of the most 



Por a long time the siege of Vietsburg had been 
going on without any favoi-able results. Millions 
of dollars had been expended, and a great many 
lives lost, bat no positive gain had been realized. 
Indeed, the Confederates had been generally wiu- 
ners on the Mississippi Eiver and its approaches. 

They had a strong hold at Port Hudson, three 
hundred miles below Vidksburg and sixteen miles 
above Baton Eouge, which had long proved itself 
too much for all the fleets of abolition gun-boats. 
About this time the " Indianola" and the " Queen 
of the "West" fell into the hands of the Confederates. 

On the ISth of March, 1863, a desperate effort 
was made to take this place. An immense fleet of 
gun-boats, under the command of Admiral Far- 
ragut, was moved against it, and after a terrible 
fight, Port Hudson was still the Sebastopol of the 
Mississippi. The Federal fleet was forced back 
terribly shattered, torn and exploded, 
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A gloomy malice settled upon the i&aas of the 
abolitiomsts. All tMnga appeared to go wrong. 
Among the other things which they had looked for 
before this, waa a general uprising of the negroes 
to mnrder their mastera and mistresses. But the 
negroea had shown a decided leaning against the 
abolitionists. The following specimen of darkey 
lingo is reported, and ia a fair specimen of the 
general temper of the negroes, before tho aboh- 
tioniats had corrupted them. 

There was a very old gray-haired cook in an 
Alabama regiment, who would follow his young 
master to the war, and had the reputation of a 
saint among the negro boys of the brigade ; and 
as he could read the Bible, and was given to 
preaching, he invariably assembled the darkies on 
Sunday afternoon, and held meetings in the woods- 
He naed to lecture them unmercifully, but could 
nob keep them from singing and dancing after 
" tattoo." Uncle Pompey, aa lie was called, was 
an escellent eervant, and an admirable cook, and 
went on from day to day singing hymna among 
hie pots round the camp-fire, until a battle opened. 
When the regiment moved up to the front and was 
engaged. Uncle Pompey, contrary to orders, per- 
sisted in going also. One day he was met by 
another darkey, who aaked : 

"Whar'a j/om' gwine. Uncle Pomp? You iau'fc 
gwine up dar to have all de bar scorched ofl' yer 
hoad, is you ?" 

Uncle Pompey atiU persisted in advancing, and, 
siioiildering a rifle, soou overtook his regiment. 
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" De Lor* hab mercy on ns all, boys I liere dey 
comes agin I take car, maesa, and hole your rifle 
square, as I showed you in the Bwamp ! Dar it 
is," he exclaimed, as the Tanlcees fired au over- 
shot, "just as I taught! can't shoot worth a bad 
five-cent piece." 

" How's de time, boys I" and as the Alabamiana 
returned a withoritig Yollcy and closed up with the 
enetay, charging them furiously. Uncle Pompey 
forgot all about his ehureh, hia ministry, and 
sanctity, and while firing and dodging, as best he 
could, was heard to shout out : 

" Pitch in, white folks, TJncIe Pomp's behind yer. 
Send all de Yankees to the 'temal flames, whai' 
dar's weeping and gnashing of — sail in Alabamy ; 
stick 'em wid de bayonet, and send all de blue 
omaiy cusses to de state ob eternal fire and brim- 
stone I Push 'em hard, boys 1 — push 'em hard ; 
and when de^s gone, may de Lor* hab marcy on 
de last one on 'em ! don't spar" none on 'em, for de 
good Lo'd neber made such as dem, no how you 
kiTi fix it ; for it am said in de two-eyed chapter 
of de one-eyed John, somewhar in Collusions, dat 
— Hurray, boys ! dat's you, sure — noY! you've gob 
'em ; give 'em, gossl show 'era a taste of ole Ala- 
bamyl" etc. 

The person who saw Undo Pompey during tliia 
scene was wounded and sa.t behind a teee, but said^ 
although his hurt was extremely painful, the elo- 
quence, rage, and impetuosity of Pomp, as ho 
loaded and fired rapidly, was so ludicrous, being 
an incoherent jumble of oaths, snatches of Scrip- 
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, ture, and prayers, that the tears ran down hia 
cheeks, and he burst out into a roar of laughter. 

Such a state of feehng as this among the negroes 
was certainly most discouraging to thoso who im- 
patienHy expected to see them cutting the throats 
of Southern women and childi'en. 
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We now return to the Army of the Potomaei 
G-oneral Hooker had epent full thiee mouths m 
re-organizing and bringing that army out of the 
wretched chaos and demorahzation in which it was 
left by General Bamside. It must be conte^'ied 
that General Hooter put forth a gieai deal of 
energy, and evinced a great deal of e^vecutive 
ability in repairing that army. When he hid 
concluded his labors in that direction, and wts 
about to commence operations in the field, he pro- 
nounced it "the finest army on the planet." It 
numbered one hundred and thii'ty-iwo thousand 
men of all arms, with an artiUery force of foiir 
hundred guns. 

To meet this tremendous army Lee had not over 
fifty thousand men. Again abolition faith raji 
high. The " On to Eichmond" shout, for the fifth 
time, reverberated over iihe North. To doubt that 
Hooker would take Eichmond in less than twenty 
days called down upon the sceptic tho suspicion 
of " disloyalty." And many a m a iTi was mobbed 
for simply venturing to entertain a doubt of aboli- 
tion success that time. 
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General Hooter cei'tainly began with a gi'ea.t 
promise of saccesa. His army oiitnumbered Lee's 
Eiliaost fcbree to one, and never was an army better 
equipped. In this respect, too, bis ndvantagea 
over Lee were quite as great aa Ma very great ex- 
cess of numbers. And all bis plana for the decisivo 
battle, np to the very hour of its first gun, pros- 
pered wonderfully. His army crossed the Eapp*- 
hannock at several points, and concentrated at 
ObanceUoryille, which place General Hooker him- 
self reached on the night of Thursday, April SOth, 
1883. He immediately issued an order to hia 
troops, couched in language not much calculated 
to inspire the respect and confidence of men of 
good taate and good sense. He said : " The enemy 
must either ingloriously fiy, or come out from 
behind his defences and give us battle on our own 
ground, where certain destruction awaits him." 
His conversation waa of the same boastful style as 
his order. He said : " The rebel army is now the 
legitimate property of the Army of the Potomac 
They may as well pack up their haversacks and 
make for Itiehmond ; and I shall be after them." 
This talk is precisely like Hooker. 

At) intelligent writer remarks that, "Lee, with 
instant perception of the situation, now seized the 
masses of bia force, and with the grasp of a Titan, 
swung them into position as a giant might fiing » 
mighty stone from a sling." 

Hooker's line of battle, formed on Friday even- 
ing, was five miles in extent^ on ground of his own 
choosing. In this position he awaited an attack 
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from Lee on Saturday moming', May2d. But Leo 
simply showed very active signs of begLnning an 
attack, while he, ■with great secrecy and despatch, 
sent Stonewall Jackson, with a force of twenty 
thouaand men, to flank Hooker by assailing his 
right aim rear. This plan was executed with such 
celerity and skill, that Hooker had no suspicion 
that he had not the whole of Lee's array before 
him until he heard Stonewall Jackson thundering 
and crashing into his rear. He fell upon Hooker 
like an avalanche, and drove thia portion of his 
army before him in utter rout and confusion. The 
blow was dealt with such power that everything 
feU before it. 

The Federal historian of the campaigns of the 
Army of the Potomac aays : " The open plain 
around ChanccUorville now presented such a spec- 
tacle as a simoon sweeping over the desert might 
make. Through the dusk of night-fall a rushiug 
whirlwind of men and ai-iiHeiy and wagons swept 
down the road, and swept past head-ctuarters, 
and on towards the fords of the Eappahannook ; 
and it was in vain that the staff opposed their 
persons and drawn sahres to the panic-stricken 
fugitives." 

The Confederates had won a sudden and a great 
victory, but at a cost which was really a greater 
loss to them than twenty great battles, for Stone- 
wall Jackson was mortally wounded while riding 
over the battle-field in the dark, by his own men, 
who mistooli him for a stray Federal, 

I shall not pause here to speak of the shock 
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which the newa of Stonewall Jackson's death gave, 
not only to Lee's army and. the Confederate States, 
but to the whole world. J'or he had won a fame 
which will last as long aa valorous deeds commajid 
the admiration of mankind. 

Lee received the news of Jackson's fall before 
dajhght on Sunday morning, and the messenger 
who brought the sad news said r " It was General 
Jackson's intent to press the enemy on Sun- 
day." General Lee rephed, with deep emotion : 
"These people shall be pressed to-day," Gen- 
eral Stuart temporarily was entrusted with Jack- 
son's command, and at daylight he opened the 
attack with the battle-ciy, "Charge, and remem- 
ber Jackson !" 

The charge was impetuous, and threw the enemy 
back in great confusion. At the same time, 
Lee attacked Hooker's centre, and in a short 
time his whole line was forced precipitately back, 
By ten o'clock Hooker's defeat was complete, 
and the Confederates occupied the field at Chau- 
cellorville. 

General Hooker made two or three abortive 
strategic movements to regain his lost fortunes. 
His fate was sealed. The enemy whom he was 
sure to " bag,'' had whipped him unmercifullj, and 
now it was even a serious question whether he 
would not himself be "bagged" by Lee's comparar- 
tively small army. But he succeeded in retreating 
across the river, and found safety only in Sight. 
He had lost seventeen thousand two hundi'ed and 
eighty-one men, nineteen tlj.ouaand stand of ai-ms, 
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and a vaat amount of ammiinition. Lee's loss waa 
less than ten thousand men, Hoolier was obliged 
to leave his dead and wounded in the hands of th* 
Confederates. He retreated until finally he broaght 
up precisely where McDowell, Pope, and Bumside 
had before Mm, in the defences in front of Wash- 
ington. He wont out as proud and aa boasting aa 
Lucifer, and came back as badly fallen. All his 
division commanders despised his generalship, and 
there were none to do him reverence. His com- 
raand was finally taken from biin and given to 
Gteneral Meade, who had been a division com- 
mander under McdeUan. 

Military matters now remained in a quiet state 
until the first week in June, when General Lee be- 
gan to move northward again. All doubt as to 
hia real intention vanished when it was announced 
that his infantry had crossed the Potomac and that 
hia cavalry was ia Pennsylvania. The North wb^s 
again aroused by frantic appeals for help from 
"Washington. " The capital in danger" had again 
taken the place of the cry of " On to Eichmond." 
Crowds of soldiers again mshed to Washington. 

Lee marched with bis veterana straight across 
Maryland into PennsylvBinia, and occupied Oham- 
bersburg. No officer or soldier was allowed to 
commit any depredationa, and the people, not used 
to seeing such soldiers, laughed at the "barefooted 
rebels," and the women jeered them from the side- 
walks. On the morning of the 30th of June, when 
General Lee's army left Chambersburg in a north- 
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erly direction, a panic seized the whole aurround- 
ing connti'j. 

People ran away iu cLfovea from Han-isbni^, 
Pittsburg, and even feom Philadelphia money and 
valuables were sent on to Hew Yoxk. In Pitts- 
burg five thousand men were set to work building 
forts to protect the dty, 

General Lee finally concentrated his forces near 
the town of Gettysburg, and here, on the let of 
July, X863, commenced perhaps the most impor- 
tant battle of the war. On the 1st day, Major- 
General Eejnolds, of the abolition army, was 
killed, and the Confederates took some 600 prison- 
ers and ten pieces of artillery. 

The nest day remained quiet until about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, when General Longstreet 
commenced the attack by a heavy cannonade. The 
day's work, on the whole, was favorable to the 
Confederates, but in the meantime the Federal 
army had bean reinforced, and was concontratcd 
in a strong position on Cemetery Hill, used aa a 
burial place by the citizens of Gettysburg. 

The real contest was to drive General Moado's 
troops from this position. At one o'clock on the 
3d of July, General Lee concentrated all his guns 
Upon it. The cannonade was terrific. Tho shower 
of shot and shell went crashing and smashing 
through the graveyard with fearful effect. The 
slaughter among the Federal troops was foarfal, 
but they held the ground manfully. About three 
o'clock the Confederates prepared for a grand 
charge upon the position. Never was thoi'e a. 
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braver or more gallant chaise. Thongh hundreds 
of cannon mowed through their ranks a swath of 
death, these -war-worn veterans heeded them not. 
They thought themselves invincible, and rushed 
into the vory jaws oi death, if thereby they eonld 
save their beloved land from the abohtion destroyer. 
But in vain. No mortal men could withstand this 
tempest of leaden and iron hail. Slowly they fell 
bach, but without dismay or confusion. 

The Federal army was too much shattered to 
follow ; iudeed, so far as the battle was concerned, 
it was a drawn game. It was only in its effects 
that it was disastrous to the Confederates. Gen- 
eral Lee was short of ammunition. He had ex- 
pected to capture it from his enemies. But failing 
in that, was forced to fall back for supplies. 

It was slow work, for besides Ms prisoners, h% 
had an immense train of wagons, horses, mules, 
and cattle, captured in Pennsylvania. Still he 
pursued his course without any serious attack 
from the ^Federals, and safely crossed the Potomac 
with his captures. 

An amusing incident is related of this retreat, 
which serves to show the fidelity of the negro 
character when uncomipted. General Longstreet 
passing one day, observed a negro dressed in a 
full Federal uniform, with a rifle at full cock, lead- 
ing along a barefooted white man, with whom he 
had evidently changed clothes. General Long- 
street stopped the pair, and asked what it meant. 

"Wall, massa, you see," said Sambo, "de two 
Bojers in charge of dis here Tank got drank, so 
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for fear he migM git away, I jis took car of bim 
myself." 

This was spoken in a most consequential naan- 
nor. If any abolitionist could have seen this 
negro, so-called sla^e, thus leading a white Kortb- 
em soldier, alme and of his awn accord, he would 
no doubt have been gi-eatly disgusted. 
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CHAPTER XXSVL 

THE SIEGE OF TICESEUBG, 

We nrnsfc now return to ilie West. The crj of 
opening the Missiesippi Eiver had been second 
only to the demand of taking Richmond. The 
Confederates, after the loss of their fortifications 
further up the river, had fortified the city of Vick&- 
burg in the most substantial manner. The town 
b built upon high bluSs, and is well adapted for 
defence. General Wm. T. Sherman had attacked 
it in December, 1862, but had been ao badly re- 
pulsed that he was glad to abandon the job. 

As this General Sherman loomed op very largely 
afterwards, it may be proper to say that he was an 
officer of the old army in the Mexican war, and 
when this one broke out, was President of the 
Military Academy of Louisiana. Ho came Noi-th, ■ 
however, and joined Mr. Ijincohi's army, and has 
made a name which will be forevei' jiasociated with 
cruelty and barbarism. 

After he was repulsed at Vickaburg, he toofe 
some vessels of Admiral Porter's fleet, and steam- 
ing up the Arkansas Eiver, took a Confederate 
fort at Arkansas Post, and many guns and prison- 
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After General Sherman's failure to tate Vicks- 
burg. General Grant was placed in command of 
the forces for ita roduction. To take it in front 
waa impossible. So General Grant apont tluree 
months or more in making esperim.enta to flank 
it. His first plan waa to cut a canal on the west 
side of the river, to cut it off, but the waters came 
near drowning his own men, without harming the 
Confederates in the least. Then the abolition pa- 
pers came out with the teri'ible announcement 
that General Grant was going to out a new chan- 
nel for the Mississippi, from Lake Providence to 
the GuK of Mexico! But General Grant also 
faQed in this. Ho thou tried to cut a canal from 
the Yaaoo Eiver to a point south of Yieksburg. 
Eut in aU theae efforts to change the faco of nature 
General Grant was nnsuccesefuL 

However, dnring this time Admiral Porter kept 
up the excitement by the operations of hia fleet. 
"Waiting for a night dark enough to suit his pur- 
poses, he took five iron-olads, the Benton, Pitts- 
burg, Garondelot, Lafayette, and Louisville, and 
several transports, and resolved to run by the 
Confederate batteries. The whole fieet was so 
managed that it made not ao much noiso as a rip- 
ple of ft aingle oar. Thua noiselessly, breathlessly, 
they dropped along down the river, until, when 
directly opposite the city, bomb ! went the signal 
gun on the heights of Vicksburg, and in an instant 
all the batteries opened upon them. The scene 
was terrific. The blackness of the heavens was 
illuminated with the lurid flames vomited from 
20 
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the mouths of the cannon in the nnmorons bat" 
teries along the shore. 

But the instant Admiral Porter saw that he was 
diacovered, he gave coronianii to put on the steam 
iind run tho gauntlet— a feat which was accom- 
plished with the loss of the transport Forest 
Queen, and with more or less damage to the 
whole fleet. 

Aiter the guns of Ticlishurg wero passed, there 
were no other Confederate works on the Mssis- 
sippi, until they reached Grajid Gulf, twenty-five 
miles south of Vicksburg, There were no Con- 
federate soldiers stationed in the space between 
Vicksburg and Grand Ghilf at the time of Porter's 
running past Vicksburg, and yet, for two weeks, 
he amused himself by sailing up and down the 
riTer, and throwing shells into the houses which 
were occupied almost exclusively by women and 
children. This was not only a needless cruelty, 
but it was a violation of the laws of civdized war- 
fare. It was simply the murder of women and 
children. 

Grand Gulf was an important point, and Admi- 
ral Porter made up his mind to take it, if possible. 
One morning he gave an early order to moye upon 
it, but was answered by the captains, that their 
men had not yet had breakfast To which Porter 
repHed — " never mind about breakfast ; we will 
take the place in half an hour, and breakfast after- 
wards." 

The Benton led the attack, then foUowed the 
Carondelet, the Pittsburg, the LouieviUe, the Tus- 
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onmbiaj and Lafayette. The line of battle waa 
so formed as to pour a croaa fire upon the Con- 
federate worts. For fiyo hours the battle raged 
"without a moment's cessation, and without produc- 
ing the least TJsible impression upon the Confed- 
erate batteries. But the Tuscumbia was destroyed, 
tho Benton terribly riddled, and indeed the whole 
fieet wore a most ragged and ruined aspect. The 
tMng that Porter promised should only be half an 
hoar's job before breatfaat, proved to be not only 
an all day's job, but even an impossible task. 

The passage of Admiral Porter's fleet of gun- 
boats down the river in safety now emboldened 
General Grant to transfer his armies south of 
Yiekshurg, and march to the at-ta<jli of Vicisburg 
in the rear. On tlie 80th of April, his ai'my, hav- 
ing gone down on the west side of the river, 
crossed and Isinded at Port Gibson, and commenced 
its march to Vicksburg. The Confederates were 
overpowered, and forced to fall back, and were de- 
feated in several severe engagements. One I'ederal 
colunm took possession of Jackson, the capital of 
the State of Mississippi, and burned and pillaged 
the town in a most shameful manner. They gut- 
ted the stores, and destroyed what they could not 
carry off. Burned the Roman Catholic Church, the 
principal hotel, and many other buildings. 

Seeing the danger in which Vicksburg now 
Btood) General Joa, IB. Johnston tried to organize 
an army for its rebef, but he was not snecessfoL 
General Pemberton, the commander of the Con- 
federate forces in Yic^burg, was now compelled 
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to fall baclj to his defences, and await General 
Grant's siege. In the mean time. Grant drew his 
lines tighter and t^hter around the fated city. 
He naade an effort to carry it by etorin, but was 
Ixiaten back with tenible loss. 

The condition of the city, however, was becom- 
ing every day more fearful. Food was becoming 
scarcer and scarcer. Women and children were 
compelled to liTe in cavea to escape being killed by 
the bombshells that were continnally bursting 
^bout them. This conld not last always. General 
Johnston could not raise an army strong enough to 
attack General Grant in the rear, so that there 
was but one thing for General Peraberton to do. 
He must surrender. It was a terrible ordeal, but 
there was no escape. So on the 3d of July, Gen- 
eral Pemberton proposed an armistice, and on the 
following day, surrendered his army as prisoners 
of war, to be allowed to go to their homes, but not 
to serve again, unless regularly exchanged. The 
officers were allowed to retain their side-arms and 
their servants. 

This was a terrible blow to the Confederates. 
They lost over 20,000 prisoners, guns, nailitaiy 
supplies, &c., besides the control of the Mississippi 
Kiver. General Pemberton was greatly blamed 
for his alleged bad management. 

There was, indeed, one place further South, 
Port Hudson, under General Erank Gardner, 
which still held out. In March, as I have stated. 
Admiral JTarragut had attacked it, but was repulsed 
with tlio loss of the Mississippi, one of the las'gest 
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vessels in tiio Federal Navy. General BanlES, who 
now commanded at New Orleans in place of Gene- 
ral Butler, had also attacked it twice ; but as large 
portions of his troops were negroes, the Confed- 
erates had eaay work in whipping them. The 
abohidonists tried to make the world bclievo that 
the negro troopa fought bravely at Port Hud- 
son, but it is not ep. They were forced into a 
bad position, where fchey were mowed down merci- 
lessly. 

01 course, after the fcill of Vichsburg, General 
Gardner saw that all attempt to hold out longer 
would bo fruitless. So he surrendered to General 
Banks. 

The Mississippi Eiver was now open from its 
source to its mouth. Its loss to the Confederates 
was mainly owing to the fact that it cut them off 
from Texas, whence they received many supplies, 
and opened a large extent of country to the van- 
dalism and plundering of the abolitionists. 

These outrages upon private property are the 
great stigma upon the Northern army, or rather 
upon the Northern generals ; for soldiers are not 
expected to undersfemd the rules of war. A lady, 
writing of her treatment by Grant's army, says : 
" They loaded themselves with our clothuig, hroke 
my dishes, stole my knives and forks, broke open 
my trunks, dosets, and, finally, burned oui' gin- 
house and press, with one hundred and twenty-five 
bales of cotton, sis hundred bushels of com, six 
stacks of fodder, a fine spinning machine, and five 
hundred doUars worth of thi-ead, &e., &c." Such 
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recitals really make the heart sick, and yet tliis is 
only one out of a thousand such instances. 

I win give one more ; for this is a case in which 
Hie parties were poreonaily known to the writer. 

A few miles back of Vickeburg lived a rich 
planter, whose accomplished wife was a daughter of 
one of the wealthiest and most respectable citizens 
of the State of Connecticut. This family had re- 
mained qiiiet upon the plantation during the war, 
and although naturally and justly sympathizing 
with the South in its wrongs, had taken no active 
part in the strife. The planter was a man of great 
wealth, and was very happy in the society of a re- 
fined and happy family. 

A few days after the fall of Vicksburg, one of 
Grant's regiments, while on a plundering tour, came 
across this peaceful and anoifending planter and 
bis family. The soldiers at onco entered the house 
and commenced to steal every article of value' 
which they could lay their hands upon. They tore 
the lady's watch from her bosom, and the rings 
from her fingers. There was not a work-bos, nor 
a bureau drawer in the house that was not rifled. 
Every article of wardrobe belonging to the lady 
and her little girls was stolen. Even the sho^ 
aaid stockings were taken from her own and her 
children's feet Family miniatures were taken, for 
their gold settings. Not so much as a silver tea- 
spoon escaped the vigilance of these abolition 
thieves. 

Every article of food, even to the last pound of 
pork in the house, was also stolen. In vain the 
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lady entreated the wretches to leave her some 
food for her children. The only answer she re- 
ceived was the moat brutal oaths, with threats tiiat 
they would "bayonet the brats \mless she held har 
tongue." After they had swept the house of every 
article of value, they went to the bam and stole 
several horses, and all the cows ; and there being 
several hogs, which, as they could not drive them 
off, they stack their bayonets through, and left them 
dead in the yard I 

They drove off all the negroes, except two old 
females who were too feeble to travel So unwiU- 
jng were some of these negroes to leave the plantar 
tion that they had to tie them together, and threaten 
to bayonet them, and thus forced them away under 
kiclcs and blows, A short time after the piUage of 
this plantation the estimable lady died of a fever 
brought on by the fright and hardship to which 
she had been exposed ; and in a few days more her 
youngest child, an infant, followed her to the 
grave. Her surviving daughters are now with 
their grand-parents in Connecticut. They will 
grow up to hate the name of an abolitionist, as they 
will that oi a fiend. So, in hundreds of thousands 
of broken hearts all over the land, the name of 
abolitionism will be coupled with thief, robber and 
murderer as long as time shall last, 

The driving oS n^oes from the plantations was 
no uncommon occurrence throughout the South. 
The negro ia naturally very much attached to his 
home, and when the abolition officers came among 
them and told them they were free to leave their 
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masters aaid they did not do bo, they often became 
very angry witii them, and compeUed them to enjoy 
■what they called "the blessings oi freedom." 
These "bleasiags," it has been proved, consisted 
mainly of " disease and death." 

The Hon, Mr. DoolitHe of Wisconsin, an aboK- 
tion Senator in Congi'ese, has stated that good 
judges estimate that one willion of negroes have 
perished since the war began, and appalled by 
those facts, Mr. Doolittle, like an honorable and 
humane man, is disposed to pause and reflect before 
he endorses further inhnmanity towards these in- 
nocent and suffering people- 
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No place had been euch an eyesore to the aboli- 
tioaiats as the hated city of Charleeton. They 
regarded it as " the cradle of the rebellion" and 
had vowed all sorts of vengeaace upon itj even to 
blotting it out forever from the face of the earth. 
Several efforts had been made to reduce it. Gen- 
oral Hunter had felt of it and came away satisfied. 
The truth was, that General Beauregard, who had 
planned its defences, was one of the ablest military 
engineers in the world, and it had been made well 
nigh impregnable. Strong forts had been built to 
guard all its approachea and the chief channel had 
been obstructed by rows of piles, among which 
were scattered numerouB torpedoes. 

Chagrined at their repeated defeats to take the 
city the abolitionists finally conceived the bar- 
barous idea oi destroying the harbor of Charles- 
ton by sinking in the channel a large number of 
vessels laden with stones I The strong current of 
(he water, however, made another channel just as 
good as the old onej bo that this piece of abolition 
mahgnity miscarried. 

It would not do, however, to let this little city 
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thus defy the power of the whole North, So Mr. 
Lincohi'B Na^al Department went to work and 
built a large ntunber of iron-clad vessels at the 
expense of many miUions of dollars, for the reduc- 
tion of Charleston. On the 7th day of April, 1863, 
they steamed up the harbor very gaily, under the 
command of Admiral Dupont, who, no doubt, 
thoug-M the city would fall soon into his hands. 

But in this he was mistaken, for the Confed- 
erates opened upon him from all their batteries 
and rained such a torrent of shot and shell upon 
his fleet that lie was g-lad to beat a hasty retreat. 
So thick was this iron-hail that as many as one 
hundred and sixty shots were counted in a minute I 
The Keokuk was sunk and over half of the fleet 
were more or less disabled. The flag-ship, the 
Ironsides, was rendered helpless. No injury had 
been done to the Confederates whatever, so that 
aU this vast preparation and expenditui-e of money 
had amounted to nofidng. 

The abohtion Government at Washington now 
resolved to try the efi'ect of a formidable land-force, 
and General Quincy A. Gill more was entrusted 
with the command. It was declared that I'ort 
Sumter must be taken at all hazards. So in July 
General Gillmorc with a large ai'mj began the 
siege of Charleston. He landed on Morris Island 
and tried to take Fort Wagner, a strong Confed- 
erate work on the north end of the island, but ivas 
terribly repulsed and glad to abandon the Job. 

Gillmore finding he could not succeed in this 
way fell back on siege operations. He got an im- 
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mense cannon that wonld carry a ball five miles, 
and calling it the " Swamp Angel" set it to work, 
thro-wing shell i-ight into the city of Charleston 
among the women and children and hospitals con- 
taining the sict. When General Beanregard pro- 
tested against this violation of civilized warfare, 
Gillmore told him very insolently to remove hia 
women and children and sici out of Charleston. 

This pleased the abolifcioniata of the Morth very 
much, for they never seemed eo happy as when 
some one of their Generals was performing some 
act of bratality. 

General Gillmore fired away for woets and 
weeka, trntil finally the Confederates abandoned 
Fort Wagner and ail of Mon-is Island. No eftbrt 
had been spared to redace Fort Sumter, and on 
the 24th of August General Gillmore telegraphed 
that it was a "shapeleaa and harmless m^s of 
mins." If this were so it only need to be occupied, 
but "shapeless" as it was the Confederates, under 
Major EUiot, stiU held it. 

However, Admiral Dahlgren, now naval com- 
mander in Charleston Harbor, made a demand on 
General Beauregard, on the 7th of September, for 
its surrender. The General, in hia most polite 
French style, sent word to Mr. Dahlgren " to come 
and take it." 

The Admiral determined to do so ; and, accord- 
ingly, on the very next night, sent off an expedition 
of some twenty small boats and fi.ve hundred men 
to talce it by surprise ! Major Elliot, however, was 
not the man to be taken by surprise. He saw the 
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approaching expedition, and rosGrving bis fire 
until the enemy wero withio a few yards of the 
fortj he fired into tliem a devoiiring fire. Instantly 
the bay waa lighted with signala, and all the Con- 
federate batteries opened upon the barges. Some 
of the men gained the parapet of the fort ; many 
fell in trying to acale the wall ; some were 
drowned, and the balance were glad enough to get 
away. 

The Confederates did not lose a man, but cap- 
tured five boats, over a hundred prisoners, and 
five flags, one of them said to have been the iden- 
tical flag that Major Anderson had lowered in 
1861, and which Admiral Dahlgren felt so sure he 
was going to raise on this occasion. 

The abolition authorities pretended to continue 
the siege after this, but it was ■virtually abandoned. 
The northern people got sick of hearing about 
Chaiieston. It had been taken so many times, 
and Fort Sumter had been captured bo often, that 
it became a standing joke. 

Unquestionably its defence had been one of the 
most gallant and noble on record. 
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gkhebaij moeoaih's raid into the 'west — the BAirrLB 

OF CHICKAMATJQi. 

Wb must now return to the "West, and notice 
the closing events of tho year 1863 in that section. 
General Jokn H. Morgan, the bold cavalry man, 
whose exploits we have already mentioned, had 
gathered together a force of two thousand laonnt- 
ed men, and four pieces of artillery, and on the 
4th oi July started on an expedition into Indiana 
and Ohio. 

He advanced very rapidly ; and on the 8tli of 
July, after throwing the cifciea of Louisville and 
Cincinnati into a great fright, he stood upon the 
soil of Indiana. He rode rapidly throngh the 
State, desiaroying railroads, government stores, 
&0., and struck the Ohio line at a place called 
Harrison. By this time thousands of armed men 
were in pursuit of him, and finding himself hotly 
pm'sued, he tried to cross the Ohio Eiver near 
Belleville. Part of his command succeeded in do- 
ing so, but a good number were taken prisoners. 
Morgan himself, with a few trusty followers, suc- 
ceeded in catting their way out, but were pur- 
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sued, and, finally^ being sorronnded near WeUs- 
ville, sucrenderecL 

It was tbong-ht by tiie abolifcioniets a terrible 
thing for tbe Confederatea to invade the North, 
thoMgli all rigbt for tiie North to invado tbe South. 
Ueneral Morgan and bis conmiand were denotmced 
as "felons" and "mnrderera;" and, though 1 think 
that his expedition ■was a recHess and even fool- 
bardy one, for he was going into a populous coun- 
try, wbere the people for self-defence would be 
compelled to concentrate and cut bim off, yet it 
was not so criminal as the abolition raid upon 
the South, for it had tbe fact of retaliation to 
justify it. 

Not eo, however, thought the abolitionists. It 
was their ox that was gored now, and in their rage 
they refused to regard General Morgan as a 
prisoner of war, and sent bim and twenty-eight of 
his officers to tbe Ohio Penitentiary. Sere they 
were subjected to every possible indignity. li^at 
they were stripped naked and washed by negroes. 
Then their hair was eut off close to the scalp. 
After which they were put in solitary confinement. 

General Morgan, however, was not idle in 
prison. On the 20th of November, be and sis of 
bis officers escaped. Tbey bad dug out of their 
ceUs willi small knives, after weeks and weeke of 
jjatient toil. He left this motto behind for bis 
abolition tormentors, "Patience is bitter, but its 
fruit is sweet." 

After the escape of General Morgan, tbe rest of 
the prisoners were ti'eated with still gi'eater rigor. 
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Their food consisted of only three oimcea of bread 
and a pint of water per day I When the physician 
remonstrated with their bmtal jailer, the wretch 
replied, " They do not talk right yet^" He went 
into the cell to taunt one of them. Major Webber. 
" Sir," said the Major, I defy you. You can HU 
me, but you can add nothing to the sufferings you 
have already inflicted." 
The spirit of these men was unconquerable, eyen 



It will be remembered that after the battle of 
Mui'freeaboro, between General Bragg and Gtene- 
ral EoaecrauE, that the Confederate forces had 
fallen back to Tullahoma. 

After the fall of Vicltaburg, of courae, ti'oops 
could be spared to reinforce Boseorans. It was 
soon ascertained that General Eoaecrans with 
70,000 men and General Bumeide with 25,000 
were concentrating against General Bragg. Bum- 
side was covering General Eoaecrans' rear by oc- 
cupying Enoxyille. In the meantime Cumberland 
Gap was surrendered by the Confederate com- 
mander without firing a shot. 

General Eoseerans now had all his plans matured 
for a grand battle. So on the 19th of September 
be opened the great battle of Chickamauga. The 
first day was little more than heavy skirmishing, 
but on the 20th the battle opened with tremendous 
fury. Bragg had been reinforced with Longetrcet's 
corps from General Lee's army, and never was a 
battle-field more hotly contested. At length, lat© 
in the evening, the Confederates made one of their 
21 
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; charges and carried everythmg beforo 
them. Eoaecrans was not only defeated hut routed, 
and had it not been for the coolneas of General 
Thomas hie whole army would probably have been 
captured. As it "was?, it fled in dismay to Chatta- 
nooga whei-e it had entrenchments. General Bragg 
took 8000 prisoners, 6i cannon and 15,000 atand 
of small arms. It was one of the most decisive 
Confederate victoria of the war. 

Poor General Eosecrans ! The battle also ended 
his military career. The abolitiomste had now 
made ifc a rule to depose every General who lost a 
battle, and Eosecrans, who is beheved to be a pretty 
good military man, was now eacrificed to their 
clamor. 

General Grant was now appointed to the com- 
mand of the Mi^ssippi Department. He com- 
menced at once his old plan of superior numbers. 
He brought two corps from the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and called General Sherman, with the Vicks- 
bui^ army, from Memphis. General Bragg on 
the contrary did just the reverse of this. He sent 
General Longstreet off on an expedition to take 
KnoxviUe. 

Generai Grant at once availed himaeK of this 
mistake and commenced his plana to defeat Gen- 
eral Bragg. After a good deal of manceuvei-ing on 
both sides the battle of Missionary Bidge was 
fought, on the 24th of November, in which General 
Bragg was defeated with the lose of 6000 prisoners 
and 40 cannon. 

In the meantime Genera! Longstreet had had 
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bad luck on his Knoxville especlition. General 
Bamside was strongly fortified there, and though 
Longetreet made a gallant assault upon him he 
■waa not strong enough to take his forts. In the 
meantime, as soon as Grant had defeated Bragg, 
he sent reinforcements to Bumside, who then as- 
sumed the offenaiye, and Longatroefc was compelled 
to retire towards the Vii-ginia line. 

This ended the principal military events of 
18G3. 

There had been some aMrmiahing between Gen- 
ei-als Leo and Meade in Yirginia, aad once General 
Meade stai-ted out with a great flourish of trumpets 
to capture Lee's army. Bat after marching a day 
or two and taking a look at it, he was glad to fall 
bade. 

At Sabine Pass, the dividing lino between 
Louisiana and Tosaa, the Confederates had 
achieved a brilliant little naval victory. Five 
S'ederal guu-boata steamed up the Pass, and were 
opened upon by the Confederate batteries. Two 
of them were captured, and the others beat a 
hasty retreat. 

Glenerals Mannaduke and Sterling Price had 
also made efibrts to gain a foothold in Misaoiu:i, 
aaid engagements had taken place at Springfield, 
Missouri, and Helena, Arltansas, but the loss of 
life was of no avaiL General Steele had been 
sent into Arkansas with a sti'ong force and had 
taken Little Eock, the base of the Confederate 
supplies. This secured Missouri, for the time, 
against farther invasion. 
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When Congress met in December, 1863, it made 
Creneral Grant Lieutenaiit-General of the armiea 
of the United States. Hia success at Yieksbnrg 
and Missionary Ridge bad made him tlie hero of 
the houi'. 
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CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

THE COireEDERATE SaVY AND rEIVATKEIO. 

One of the greatest difBciilties the Confederatea 
labored nnder from the begmning was their want 
of a Navy. Almost all the abolition succeaaes at 
the commencement of the war were owing to gun- 
boats. The South had never been a mechanical 
or manufacturing people, but had yielded all these 
advantages to the North, content to pnrsne their 
course as planters and farmers. They saw now, 
when theur.r-ocial life was in danger, how import- 
ant these vocations were to their defence. 

Iiincoln declared a blockade of all Southern 
ports and the Morth exerted every effort to make 
it effectual. President Davis tried to overcome 
somewhat of the inequality between hia people and 
the North by issuing letters of marque, that is, be 
commissioned privateers, just as our fathers did in 
the wars of 1776 and 1812 against Great Britain. 
This has always been held to be legitimate war- 
fare, and yet the abolitionists styled the Confed- 
erate privateers " pirates," and said they would not 
treat them as prisoners of war. When, however, 
they captured some they never dared to carry their 
ihreats iato effect. If the Confederate ci'uisers 
were "pirates" then Paul Jones and thousands of 
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the heroes of 1776 were pirates also. But such 
trash ought to deceive no one. 

One of tliG most gaUant and starffing events of 
the war was the eudden attack of the iron-clad 
ship Virginia on the Federal fleet in Hampton 
Eoads in 1862. This vessel was formerly the "U. S. 
frigate Merrimac. She had been sunk by the Fed- 
erals in X861 at Norfolk when they abandoned the 
Mavy Yard at that place. The Confedoratea raised 
her, changed her name to the Virginia and plated 
her over the top lite an ark, with railroad iron. 
It was the first iron-clad vessel the world had 
ever known. 

On the 8th of March she steamed out of Norfolk 
Harbor. The United States had four vessels in 
Hampton Eoads, the Minnesota and Eoanoke, large 
steamers, and the Cumberland and Congress, sail- 
ing vessels. 

On she came, that q^ueer-looking black ark, tak- 
ing no heed, to the right or the left. She steered 
directly for the Cumberland. The Congress fired 
a broadside into her, but the balls danced from 
her sloping sides like hail-stonea. When she 
came within range of the Cumberland, that vessel 
opened her guns upon her. But in vain. Her 
iron armor was invulnerable. The Virginia did 
not fire a shot. But with her monster iron prow 
now plainly visible made direct for the Cumber- 
land. Crash ! went the timbers, and soon down, 
down went tho Cumberland with all on board. 

The Virginia then turned to the Congress. But 
the commander of that vessel, feai'ing the fate 
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of the O'lmberlarid, ran her ashore. She then 
Bteamed for tho Mitmeaota, but thai veaael had got 
aground, and the Virginia eould not reach her. 
Siie fired some shota into her without effect, and, 
as night ■was now coining on, she eteamed back to 
Norfolk. 

The next day the Virginia came out and con- 
fronted the Monitor, a new species of war vussel 
invented by a Mr. John JSricason. Thia tcssoI has 
been described as " an iron cheese bos sot on an 
iron raft, and the whole set on a light hull shaped 
lilie a bark canoe." The fight between th^,^.e two 
atrange vessela lasted aeveral horns, without any 
material damage to either. At la^t the Vire^inia 
returned to Norfolk. She had twisted her prow 
in sinking the Cumberland, or elae the httle Moni- 
tor might not have got off eo easily. The com- 
roander of the Virginia, Franklin Buchanan, waa 
wounded, and afterwards she was placed under 
the command of the gaJIant and noble Commodore 
Tatnall. 

Both of these veasels finally ended their career 
without lurther glory. The little Monitor went 
down in a gale off Hatteraa, while the Confed- 
erates were compelled to blow up the Virginia 
when they evacnated Norfolk, as she drew too 
much water to take her up the Jamea Eiver. 

Notwithstanding all the drawbacks under which 
the Confederate Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Mal- 
lory, labored, it must be confessed he Lad achieved 
great results. He had been chairmau of the Naval 
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Coromifctee in the U. S. Senate for manyyeara, and 
lis experience there ■was invaluable to him. 

In the short space of two years he had pur- 
chased and equipped forty-five wai' vessels ; had 
.built twelve wooden and fourteen iron-clad ves- 
sels, besides having in progress of construction 
twenty more. 

Several privateers, too, h.ad been fitted out, and 
had done great damage to Northern commerce. 
And yet, though Great Britain and France recog- 
nized the Confederate States as beUigereots, that 
is, as a government in foot, they refused to allow 
their vessels to take prizes, that is, captured ships, 
into neutral ports. 

This was a serious drawback upon the Confed- 
erate cruisers, for it left them no course hut to 
destroy the captured vessels. An immense num- 
ber of Korthern ships were thus destroyed. 

One of the first vessels got afioat by the Confed- 
erates was the Sumter, under the command of Ad- 
miral Raphael Semmes. Then came the Florida, 
and afterwards the Alabama and Georgia. The 
abolitionists charged that all these vessels were 
fitted out with the knowledge and connivance of 
the English Government, for the pm'pose of driv- 
ing all American ships from the sea. 

It is impossible to say whether such was the fact 
or not. But certain it ia it had that effect. No 
Northern man scarcely dared to send a ship to sea, 
for the Sumter, or the Alabama, or Florida, was 
pretty sure to pounce upon her and destroy her. 
Sometimes when one of these eaucy Confederate 
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oruiaers would approach onr coasts, whole squad 
rons of Teasels woald start out to catch Iier, but 
after a fruitless search would i-etum home as wise 
as they went. 

It would require a good deal of space to detail 
all the movements of these daring Confederate 
priyateera. Sometimes they would be heard of in 
the Atlantic Ocean, and the next time they wero 
heard from, they would be in the Indian Ocean, 
or the Cape of Glood Hope, or in the China Seas, 
or the South Atlantic, They gave the !North an 
infinite deal of trouble. Finally, the Alabama, 
while under the command of Admiral Semmes, 
engaged in a fight with the "United States steamer 
Kearsarge, Captain Winslow. ITie Kearsarge was 
too much for her, and she was sank. But Admiral 
Semmes escaped, and was piefeed up by an English 
vessel and taten to England. This escape of 
Semmes made the abolitionieta ^ery mad, and to 
tell the truth, I think they have owed him a grea^ 
grudge ever since. 

The Confederates at last tried to build two large 
iron-clad rams in England, witii which they ex- 
pected to be able to breafe the blockade. But the 
earnest efforts made by Mr. Adams, the aboHtion 
minister in England, induced Earl Russell to seize 
them, though it is said it was done on susjaeion, 
and not from any valid evidence that they wero 
destined for the Confederates. 

This was after Lincoln had issued his so-called 
Emancipation Proclamation, Before that the 
British Government seemed disposed to favor the 
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Confederates, But after Mr. Lincoln made the 
war distinctly for negro equality, then the mon- 
archists in England looked upon Mr. Lincoln as 
simply carrying out their poHey on this conti- 
nent, and were disposed to favor him. Indeed 
the abolition papers openly stated that the "United 
States Government eonid not receive the sympathy 
of the monarchical countries of Iktrope until they 
came out distinctly for abolitionism. 

This, no doubt, accounts for the change in the 
course of the British ministry. They ignored the 
Treaty of Paris, which requires that a blocliade 
m order to be binding shall bo effectual But it 
was notorious that the Confederates always had 
more or leaa egress and ingress from their ports. 
At one time the steamers ran almost regnlarly 
from Charleston and Wilmington. 

It has been well said that the South not only 
fought the Borth, but the whole world, leagued 
together in deadly war&ire against the democratic 
and republican principles of Uberfy. Tho mon- 
archists of Earope Itnew that to degrade whites to 
a level with negroes was the first step for the 
re-establiehment of monarchical institutions in 
America. It was, in fact, the secret mine under- 
neath the government, of 
wliich would bkiw it to atoms. 
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EVENTS m THE HOETE m 186S, 

I oABHoi ^iemies the events of tlie year 1863 
without referring to political afiairs in fclis Horth, 
for it must be borne in mind all the time that 
Mr. lancohi waa carrying on two wars, one against 
the Soutb and tho other against eyerybody in the 
North who had the independence and courage to 
differ from him. 

All who did not fall down and worship Mr. Lin- 
coln were denounced as "traitors," "Copperheads" 
and " rebel sympathizers," and no punishment was 
thought too severe for them. 

On the 1st of January, 1863, Mr. Lincoln issued 
his long annonneed " Eraaucipatioii Proclamation." 
in other words, he declared in the style of a 
dictator that all the negroes in the Soutli should 
be "free" to do as they pleased, to go where they 
pleased, and to be as laay and useless as they 
pleased. And he declared that he would use the 
army and navy of the "United States to protect them 
in these " rights." That was a part of the meaning 
of this abolition Proclamation. But it was even 
more. It really meant the amalgamation of the 
races It was the first step in the direction of de- 
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grading and destroying the raasees of tlie people 
by poiBoning tliem witli negro eqnaJitj. 

This " free" negro edict was followed by Tarious 
acts of Congress authorizing the use of negroes as 
soldiers in the army. The abolitionists bad been 
clamorous for this from the beginning, and they 
were now baring things entirely their o\m way. 
This nee of negroes to fight the South was the 
rilest, meanest and most barbai'ous act of all that 
LincoM and Seward were guilty of, for it com- 
pi'ehended all crim^. Besides it was a confession 
that twenty-five millions of white men in the North 
could not whip eight miDions in the South. 

But the real object of the abolitionists was to 
degrade the white soldiers to a level with negroes, 
and familiariae the people with their amalgamation 
policy. They got up flags to present to these 
negi-o regiments. Even women, calHng themselves 
ladies, I am ashamed to say, wore guilty of this 
disgusting business, and in JJew York they pre- 
Bouted a flag to a negro regiment as a memento, 
to use their own worda, " of love and honor from 
the daughters of this metropolis." This revolting 
spectacle actually took place in Union Square, 
New York, and the women were "the fashionables," 
so called, of Fifth Avenue I Future ages will 
scarcely be able to believe that such madness 
could have existed among otherwise sane people. 

Lincoln and Sewaa-d had now completely thrown 
off their masks, and openly falsified all their 
solemn pledges. It would seem as if they would 
have broken down the war by their bold negro 
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equality policy, but about this time the " fjreenback 
fever" began to be felt. Everybody Tvas getting 
rich on paper money. Most cmmingly had the 
finances of tbe country been condncted. Instead 
of taxing the people to carry on the war, the aboli- 
tion Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, had 
brought about a general suapGUsion of specie pay- 
ments, and issued paper-money, which was declar- 
ed by Congress " a legal tender," right in the face 
of the Constitution, which stated tl^t nothing but 
gold and silver should bo a legal curi'ency, 

This paper money was issued in floods, and with 
it the North was corrupted. With it high bounties 
were paid for soldiers, as volunteering for an abo- 
Htion war was not even thought of. True, some 
of the more reelrless of the abohtion journals said, 
that as soon as Mr. Lincoln issued Ms Emancipa- 
tion Proclam.ation, the roads would swarm with 
volunteers. But no one saw them. 

The effect of Mr. Lincoln's negro edict in the 
army was very marked. In the winter of 1863, the 
soldiers in some instances were almost in a stato 
of mutiny. Their letters home to their friends 
were very desponding. Desertions were numerous. 
A young soldier, writing to his mother, January 
10th, 1863, from Camp Slocnm, says : " One of the 
sweetest comforts of my life, while lying on the cold 
damp ground here, Js to bear from you. Mother 
I tell you I am sorry that I ever enhsted. Not that 
I am a&aid.to %ht for my country ; no, no, I am 
wilhng to fight for the Stars and Stripes, but not 
for the nigger. If I was home again, I would 
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never leave jon until forced to do so, by seeing the 
rebels before onr chestuut trees." 

This letter is only a sample of scores and eeorea 
that I might quote, if my space allowed. It is suf- 
ficient to show, however, that the private soldiers 
knew how they had been swindled by Lincoln and 
Seward. But it was too late then to remedy the 
misiate thoy had made. Their officers, generally, 
kept a strict watch upon them ; and some were 
shot for mutiny, because they said they did not 
" want to fight to free negroes." 

The efi'ect of the Luicoln proclamation was very 
great all over the North, and produced a decided 
reaction against his Administration and the war. 
But again Mr, Lincoln resorted to every effort to 
control public opinion, and to try to make it ap- 
pear that it endorsed him. 

In April, an election for Grovernor came off in 
the State of Connecticut. The Democrats had 
nominated as Goyemor, Thomas H. Seymour. Now 
Mr. Lincoln and his party hated Gov. Seymour 
with all their might, for ho had donounccd their 
war from the beginning. No man was so beloved 
by the Democracy of Connecticut. When the 
Mexican war brote oiit, he volunteered to fight the 
enemies of his country ; and he it waa, who, at the 
final charge on Chapultepec, cut down the Mexi- 
can flag with his sword, and raised the Stars and 
Stripes in its place. 

When Mr. Lincoln commenced his war upon the 
South, some abolitionists in Hartford used Gov. 
Seymour's name without his cousout at a war 
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; but he came out at once in a bold letter 
wad told them they had no buainosa to do it. They 
thought he would not daro to speak out. But they 
mistoolt their man. They then taUted of mobbing 
him ; but they knew there was too much fight in 
him, and so the cowards kept away. 

The Democrats did a good thing in nomuiatuig 
him, and right nobly too did they labor to elect 
him. They were aure of succesa ; but Mr. Lincoln 
thought it would be a death-blow to him to allow 
it, BO he sent home some two or three thousand 
soldiers from hia army to defeat him. As it turn- 
ed out, it waa these soldiers' votea that defeated 
Mr. Seymour. 

Early in the year. General Eumside had been 
appointed to the command of "tho Department of 
the Ohio," which included the States of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, and Indiana. As there were elec- 
tions for GiOTomor to come off in the first two of 
these States, one in October and the other in Au- 
gust, it does not require a good guesser to tell 
what he was sent there for. 

He commenced hia despotic coiiree by arresting, 
on the 5th of May, the Hon. Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham. Mr. Vallandigham had been a member of 
Oongresa since 1861 ; and no one did the aboli- 
tionists hate more cordially than he, and for no 
other reason than because he opposed the policy 
of Mr. Lincoln's Administration, They know that 
the Democrats intended to nominate him as their 
candidate for Governor, in October. Hence they 
wanted to break Mm down. So they trumped up 
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chargea that Mr. VaUandighain had " talked trea- 
son" in aome of his speeches, and they tried bim 
before " a military eommissioii," which sentenced 
bim to imprisonment. But Mr, Lincoln did not 
exactly dare to put him in prison, for it is doubt- 
ful whether it woidd not have been torn down, 
and Mr. VaJlandigham released, so great was the 
indignation of the people. So Mr. Lincoln thought 
it was " a smai't joke," no doubt, and sent Mr. 
VaUandigbam acrosa the bnes into the Confederate 
States. 

Mr, Vallandigham quietly pursued hie way to a 
seaport, and sailed for Canada, where he remained 
some time. He was defeated in October lor Grov- 
ernor, though the Democrats made a gallant effort 
to elect him. Mr. Lincoln's " men and money" 
were too much for them. After awhile Mr. Vallan- 
digham returned of his own accord to Ohio, de- 
spite of Mr. Lincoln's order of exile. They at first 
talked of arresting him again, but did not ventm-e 
to do it. 

In Kentucky, Greneral Bumside's "pohtical 
campaign" was equally eerricoable. In that State 
the Democrate had nominated the venerable Hon. 
Chaa. A. "WicklifCe, a name known and honored 
throughout the whole country. On the 30th of 
July, just three days before the election. General 
Bumaide declared martial law in the State. 
Several Dem.ocrats, who were running for Con- 
gress, were arrested and Bumside ordered that 
no " disloyal men" should be allowed to vote ; 
but as all Domocrate were c!'" ! "disloyal," he 
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Blight as well have ordered that no Democrats be 
allowed to vote. In some coimties no one v/aa 
permitted to cast a vote for WicMiffe. The result 
was a defeat, or rather there was no election held. 
Never was there a more complete overthrow of ti.e 
ballot-box. Shameful as it was, the abolitionists 
gloried over the reault. 

But this does not begin to exaust the chapter 
of General Burnside's tji-anny. All over tho West 
there existed a complete "reign of terror." No 
Democrat's life or property was safe, if he dared 
boldly to doubt the wisdom of Mr. Lincoln, In 
1862, afber the mails bad been reopened to Demo- 
cratic papers, a new process bad been resorted to, 
to injure their circulation and break them down. 
It washeld that any commander of a Department, 
or provost marshal, could prohibit the circulation 
of any paper in his district, which ho regai'ded aa 
detrimental. This, of course, was an invitation to 
every petty provost marshal to turn upon the 
Democratic newspapers. Its effect was also to 
stimulate mobs, and Democratic editors all over 
the West were insulted and outraged, and their 
offices often destroyed. 

Some were killed for the defence of tbo right of 
free speech. At Dayton, Ohio, the home of Mr. 
VaHand^ham, Mr, Bollmeyer, the editor of the 
Dayton Empire, was deliberately shot dead by an 
abobtionist, and a jury of his own county actually 
cleared the assassin ! 

General Bumside also tamed bis attention to 
Buppressiug newspapers. On the 1st of June, ha 
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issued n,n order suppressing the publication of fke 
Chicago 'Mmes, a leading Democratic paper in the 
West, and also one suppressing the circulation of 
the New York World, in his Department. In this 
movement. General Bnmsido made ihe same mis- 
talte he did at Frederielisburg ; he got trhipped. 
The Democrats of Chicago wero determined to be 
fooled no longer by Mr, Lincoln's satraps. So tie 
editor of the Times, Mr, Story, called a meeting of 
citizens in front of his office to hoc how the Demo- 
crats felt about it. 

The upshot of the whole affair was, that they 
sent word to Mr. Lincoln that if he did not rescind 
the order of hia man Bamside, and allow tho 
Chicago 1Xm.es to be published, then there should 
no Eepubliean or abolition paper be allowed to be 
pubKshed in that city. And the Democrat went 
to work c[uietly and determinedly to carry out 
their threat. Mr. Lincoln, however, backed doivn, 
when he saw the pluck displayed, and so Mr. 
Bumeide had aU this splurge for nothing. 

The interference of the little provost marshals, 
however, continued, and for a long time all Demo- 
cratic papers were denied circulation in Missouri 
and Kentucky. Mr. lincohi never yielded his 
warfare on the freedom of the press, only when 
compelled to do so. He seemed to feel by instinct 
that he stood no chance if free discussion was 
allowed. 

So greatly had the Democrats of the West suf- 
fered fcom the minions of arbitrary power, that 
they organized a society called the "Sons of 
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Liberty," for self-protection. But even tLiw was 
used against them ; for it was denounced by the 
abolitionists as " a secret organization to overthrow 
the Gflvemment," aod many of its leaders wei'e 
arrested and cruelly imprisoned. Three of these, 
Messra, Bowles, Horsey, and Milliken, were sen- 
tenced to death by a "military conunission," and 
only escaped death throngh the clemency of Presi- 
dent Jolmson, after his accession to office. 

I must now turn to some remarkable events 
which occurred in the city of New York, in July. 
Mr. Lincoln was in great want of soldiers at this 
time. Men would not volunteer to %ht to put 
themselves on an equality with negroes. So Con- 
gross passed a rigorous conscription act, which 
would compel men to go whether they wanted to 
or not. The abolitionists had hesitated to put it in 
force, knowing how unpopular it was. Finally, 
after deceiving the people several times by false 
alarms, they suddenly, one Saturday afternoon, set 
the fatal wheel in motion. 

Many citizens of New York woke up on Sunday 
morning to find their names in Tiiucoln's army list, 
for every man was declared a soldier from the mo- 
ment his name waa drawn, and liable to be shot aa 
a deserter if he got out of the way. 

The pent-up wrath of the people now broke out 
The war had always been unpopular in New Tork 
city, and when the first announcement was made, 
that the people were resisting the draft, the great- 
est excitement occmTed. The abolitionists were 
terribly frightenecL A good many ran away fi'om 
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tho city. Others liid ttemselyea. The drafted 
moil first destroyed the enrolling offices, burning 
them to the ground, and came very neai' killing 
Kennedy, the police saperintendent. 

Like all popular outbreaks of this kind, it ran 
into every form of riot and outrage. The popular 
.eeling seemed to regard with peeuliai' hati-ed the 
negro, as if he were the cause of the war and all 
the trouble resulting from it, while in fact it was 
the abolitionists and not the negro who were re- 



The rioters burnt down the Hegro Orphan Asy- 
lum, hung negroes to the lamp posts, and some- 
times threw them into the docks. Boya particu- 
larly seemed to be engaged in tke rioting. The 
writer of this was all through the city at all times 
of the day and night, during the continuance of 
the trouble. On one occasion he saw a crowd, 
and asked a little boy what it meant. "Oh, it is 
nothiEig but a dead nigger," was the reply. This 
shows how callous to human suffering even chil- 
dren may become in times of war and bloodshed. 

These riots continued for four or five days, and 
it was fully a week before complete order was re- 
stored. All the stages and cars stopped running, 
and the stores and shops were dosed. Men and 
women peeped ca,utioiisly out of their doors and 
windows, for fear bnllete might hit tliem. Fires 
were burning almost conatantlj', and together with 
the ringing of the bells and the tramp of soldiers. 
New York city seemed like a military camp. 

If the matter had been taken hold of properly at 
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the start it might liave been soon disposed of, 
But the mayor of the city, an abolitionist by the 
name of Opdyke, was afraid to go in the street. 
Governor Seymour hurried to the city as fast as 
he could, and by cahn ■words and a &m policy 
soon brought order out of chaos. The abohtion- 
ists, however, tried to thwart his endeavors, and 
with some troops under Colonel Harvey Brown, 
ft'om the lorts in the harbor, shot down a good 
many innocent people. 

The whole story of the riots can be easily 
summed up. They did not originate in a desire to 
harm any one, but simply to inform Mr. Lincoln 
that New Xorkers would not be dragged into the 
army to fight to free negroes. After they got 
under way, bad men need the confusion to rob, 
plunder, and steal. 

One thing, howcTer, theae riots did do. They 
settled tiie draft in New YoiL city. For though 
Mr. Inncoln sent on a laige foice, and threatened 
great thinga, yet no man, I beheve, was ever talren 
out of New York city for the nar, without his con- 
sent. The Common Council was foiced to offer 
loi^e bounties, and to got by buying what they 
could not secure by force. 

During this year, too, the abolitionists did all 
they could to stimulate the war feehng in the North 
by alleged cruelties on the federal prisoners in- 
the South, and particularly at Andersonville, 
Georgia. I have not space to go into a detail of 
ihis matter here, but it is certain that if Northern 
soldiers were suffei'iug m the South, the abolition 
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authorities could haye got fchem out of it any daj 
by esdiaugijig prisoners, wMch tlie Confederatea 
were anzioua to do. The truth was, however, that 
the aboHtion government at Washington pnrpoaely 
refused to do so. They said the thirty or forty 
thousand Confederates the North had would go to 
recruit the Southei-n army, while in the case of the 
Federal prisoners their terms were mostly out and 
they wofild not probably re-enlist. 

No doubt a good deal of hardship was expe- 
rienced, but I saw soldiers who were in Anderson- 
viUe nine months, who came out as healthy and as 
rugged as when they went in. Persons who were 
filthy and did not take care of their health, of 
course, suffered and died. 

Southern of&cers confined at Chicago, lUinois, 
and Ehmra, New York, however, declare that they 
were more cruelly treated than the Federal prison- 
era in the South. I will not stop here to more 
than eay that I believe from all I know, that Gen- 
eral Winder, was a humane man and did all 
that his limited means would allow for the ^Federal 
prisoners at the South, and I am fully satisfied 
that the abohtionists intentionally got up their 
horrible stories in order to inflaiae the Northern 
mind and keep it up to the work of abolishing 
" slavery." In fact this atrocious design was 
boldly avowed in a printed pamphlet, gotten up, 
with horrible cuts, for Northern circulation. 
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AsoTHBB year had now rolled around, and yet 
the South was not whipped. The year 1863 had 
closed with gloom to the Confederates. But etill 
their spirits seemed aa firm aa ever. The year 
1864 opened more auspiciously. General Eosser's 
raid into Western "Virginia in January, and Pick- 
ett's espedition gainst Newbern, North Carolinaj 
in February, had both been successful, and mate- 
rially assisted in disponing the despondency. 

But greater operations than these were soon to 
transpire favorably to the Confederates. General 
Sherman, with thirty-five thousand men, started 
early in February on an expedition from Vicks- 
burg, marching eastwardly. He was supported by 
the cavalry of Generals Smith and Grieraon, and 
it is supposed his design was the capture of Mo- 
bile ; but he faQed utterly. General Forrest fell 
upon the Federal cavalry and cut it to pieces, and 
General Sherman, having advanced as far as Me- 
ridian, Mississippi, and finding himself without 
support, retraced bis steps. 

Finding he could not conquer, he fell to maraud- 
ing and pillaging. While at Meridian he sent out 
detachments and burnt or desolated Enterprise, 
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Quitman, Hillsboro, Canton, Decatur^ Lauderdale 
Springs, and other towns in Mississippi, destroy- 
ing the provisions of the inhabitants and robbing 
them ol their valuables. It m said he drove off 
not less than 10,000 uegroes from the plantations, 
many of whom -were talien to Yicksbnrg and forced 
into the army. 

The nest -unlucky expedition the Federals at- 
tempted, was that commanded by a rampant abol- 
ition ofScer, one General Tmman Seymour. He 
tried to penetrate the interior of Florida, but hav- 
ing marched as far as Olustee, he was there met by 
General Finnegan, with a small Confederate force, 
who whipped the negro-loving general so severely 
that he ran almost back to Jacksonville before he 



I have now to relate a still more remarkable de- 
feat. This time it is General Banks, whom Stone- 
wall Jackson so soundly whipped in Virginia. Mr. 
Lincoln had sent General Banks to Hew Orleans, 
in place of Butler, In March, he concocted, in 
connection with Admiral Porter's fleet, an expe- 
dition up the Bed Eiver against Shreveport. The 
real object of this movement was "to steal cotton," 
but General Banks called it a mihtary expedition. 

When General Banks arrived at a place called 
Mansfield, he found something iu his path. It 
proved to be Generals Kirby Smith and Dick Tay- 
lor, with an army. A battle took place, in which 
General Banks was Kterally " whipped out of his 
boots." He fell back to a place called Pleasant 
Hill, and there he got whipped again the nest day. 
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At night ho ran away, and did not stop until he 
got under tlie shelter of Admiral Porter's fleet at 
Grand Encora From thenco ho foil back to Alex- 
andria, and was in a great hurry to get back to 
New Orleans. 

Admiral Porter, too, came very near being 
caught with all his fleet. The Bed lUver fell very 
suddenly, and he could not get hia boats over the 
rapida at Alexandria. So he was forced to dam 
up the waters of Eed Eiver, which he did as 
speedily as possible, and thus he got hia boats 
away. 

Thns ended General Banks' military exploits, 
for he 9oon after returned to Massaehusotts, where 
they elected him to Congress. 

Besides these marked successes of the Confeder- 
ates, they had been very active with their cavalry. 
General Forrest, after defeating Smith and G^iei'- 
son, had moved into Kentucky, going even into 
Paducah and Columbus, Mosby was almost every 
day sm-prising the Federal outposts hi the vicinity 
of Washington. 

Colonel John S. Moaby was one of the most 
daring partisan chiefa in the Confederate service- 
He was here, there, an.d everywhere. Intimately 
acquainted with all the country about Washington, 
he scarcely allowed _the abohtion crowd there a 
ehanco to sleep. Time and again they had tried 
to catch him by all sorts of devices, but he was too 
much for them every time. 

I have novr to relate one of the most remarkable 
episodoa of tho war. Ou Iho 28Ui of February, 
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General Kilpatiricli:) with 5000 piclced men, started 
on a raid to Bichmond. 'When he set out vague 
hints were giYsn in the abolition papers that tha 
country would soon be startled by great events. 
This man, Kilpatrick, was a low, brutal fellow 
and well adapted to any vile work, ae we shall 
see before we get through with what we are 



After he reached Beaver Dam, near Eichmond, 
he divided his force into two parts, which took 
different directions. One portion he conunanded 
himself. The other was placed in charge of 
Colonel tikic Dahlgren, a giddy, foolish, impulsive 
young man, who probably did not even realize 
what a criminal errand he was on. 

Kilpatrick reached the outer defences of Rich- 
mond, and though thei-e was scarcely any force to 
resist him, he seems to have got frightened, and, 
satisfied with boasting that he had seen Eichmond, 
galloped off towards the Peninsula. 

Dahlgren, more impulsive and fool-hardy, re- 
solved to fight, and though thei'e was nothing but 
a regiment of boys, mostly clerks in Eichmond, to 
oppose him, yet he was badly whipped and tried 
to retreat. His command broke up into squads. 
Biding along, he saw a few Confederates, and sup- 
posing they were skulkers, he shouted, 

" Surrender !" 

" Fire," cried Lieutenant Pollard, who com- 
manded the young men, and the next moment 
poor Dahlgren was dead. 

And now comes tho remarkable part of this 
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story. From papers found on young Dah^en'a 
body, it was discovered that tho object of the ex- 
pedition waa to rdeaae the Federal prisoners con- 
fined in Eichmond, to destroy and bum the city ^ 
and Mil Jefferson Dams and his Cabinet ! 

It ia not necessary to give these papers in fidl 
here, but the above is their purport. The aboHtion 
papers denied the authenticity of these documents, 
and declared that they were forged by the Confed- 
erates. It certainly aeema almost impossible to 
behove that such a horrible crime as the cool 
and deliberate miirder of Davis and his cabinet 
could have been contemplated, and yet, if the 
alleged papers are authentic, there is no room to 
doubt it. 

Upon this point I will quote the authority 
of Mr. E. A, Pollard, the Southern historian. 
He says; "Tantee newspapers, with consistent 
hardihood, dispnted the authenticity of these pa- 
pers. The writer, whose relative was engaged in 
the affair, and who himself was familiar with all 
the incidents relating to these papers, may assert 
most positively that there ia not a shadow of 
ground to question their authenticity. He saw the 
originals. In half an hour aftei' they were found, 
they were placed in the hands of General Fitz- 
Hugh Lee ; and the soiled folds of the paper were 
then plainly visible. The words referring to the 
murder of the President and his Cabinet were not 
interlined, but were in the regular context of the 
manuscript. The proof of the authenticity of the 
papers is chnched by the circumstance that there 
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waa also fonnd on Dahlgren's body a private note- 
book, which contained a rough draft of the ad- 
dress to hia soldiera, and repetitions of some of 
memoranda in the papers. The writer has carc- 
ftillj examined tliis note-boot — a common memo- 
randum poclcet-boob, such as might be bougM in 
New York for fifty cents — in which are various 
notes, eomo in ink and some in pencil ; the sketch 
of the address is in pencil, very impei'fectly writ^ 
ten, as one who labored in composition, crossed 
and re-crossed. It does not differ materially in 
contest or language from the more precise com- 
position, except that the injunction to murder 
the Confederate leaders is in the rough draft 
made with this additional emphasis, 'kill on the 

Bight hero the terrible tlionght comes up, if this 
be true, these men would never have dared to at- 
tempt the deed referred to, if it had not received 
the open or seeret sanction of higher authority! 
People may doubt whether Lincoln and Seward 
could have been guiHy of even such a thought ; 
but when we remember into what monsters fanati- 
cism has transferred men in all ages of the world, 
we are prepared to believe anything possible. 
How many thousands of people have been killed 
in cold blood by men, while lifting up their hands 
to heaven, and claiming they were doing &od 
service. 

And this abohtion fanaticism or delusion is no 
exception to the general role. How many other- 
wise good people have been led to sanction war, 
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and all sorts of cruelty, io crasli out ivliat they be- 
liGve, or think they believe, is a sin. This whole 
war shows how abolitionism bnitifles mankind, and 
crushes out all tlie generoi^ traits of humanity 
from thosG who haYO come thorouglily under ite 
influence. 
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Gen33ral GifANa?, who was now Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral, had formed his plans for a grand advance of 
all his armies during the first ■week in May, 1864. 
He had concentrated nearly all his troops into two 
grand armies. One Tinder his own command to 
march on Richmond, and the other under General 
Sherman to advance to the capture of Atlanta. 

His first move was to send off various support- 
ing expeditions. One, under General Sigel, was 
sent down the Shenandoah Valley against Lynch- 
burg, and another, under General Butler, was sent 
by way of JTortreas Monroe, to take Petersburg. 
IE these expeditions had been successful. General 
Grant might have had an easy time of it. But we 
shall see they were not. His forces numbered 
nearly two hundred thousand men of all arms ; 
General Lee's army numbered about fifty-two 
thousand. 

On the 3d of May, General Grant set his tre- 
mendous army in motion. A train of 4,000 wag- 
ons was a proof of the vast host on the march. 
Grant's intention was to cross the Rapidan Eiver, 
and mai-eh his army directly to GordonsviUe, 
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which, if once accomplished, would placo his axmy 
between the armj of Lee and Eiohtnond. The 
fact that General Lae offered no objection tio hia 
paas^e of the river, impressed General Grant with 
the idea that the Confederate commander would at 
once retreat with hia whole army to Eichmond. 

"When, therefore, on Thursday morning, the 5th 
of May, Grant found a Confederate force in his 
front, at a plaeo known as the "VVildemess, he im- 
agined it to be a moTcment of the retreat of Lee's 
army. It was not, however, long before be found 
his fatal mistake. In Lee's initial movement, be- 
fore the real battle commenced. Grant lost 3,000 
men. And when the darlmesa of the night put a 
stop to the fierce conflict that raged for hours, 
Lee's forces occupied the same ground they did at 
the beginning. Grant had been manfolly repulsed 
at every point ; and his men slept on their arms 
that night to be ready to renew the en'^'ugemont 
in the morning. Lee was alio waiting to open the 
battle in the morning. Both n-eneialy weie, there- 
fore, determined to open the fieiy ball tho next 
day. But Lee was ahead of bis antagonist ; and 
while Grant was preparing to stiiLe, he dealt tba 
first terrible blow. Then followed one of the most 
deadly and terrible battles which occurred during 
the whole war. General Lee here inflicted a ter- 
rible chastisement upon General Grant. Grant 
lost 15,000 men, and Lee about 7,000. It was a 
great victory for so small an army to win over one 
BO vastly ita superior in numbers. 

The historian of the Army of tbe Potomac si.ea]t- 
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ing of the battle, aays, that General Cirajit " avow- 
edly deepieed manceuvGring. Hia reliance was 
exdusivelj on the application of brute massea, in 
rapid smd remorseless blows, or as be himself 
phrased it, ' in hammering continoonslj.' " But in 
this instance the hammer itself was broken b^ 
Lee's superior generalship. 

After this fatal experiment of " hammering " in 
the Wildemesg, where be had hammered so many 
thousand of his own men to death, General Grant 
withdrew as secretly as possible with a view of 
reaching Spottsylvania Court House, where he 
would be between Lee's army and Richmond— that 
is, provided Lee would remain where be then was, 
in order to accommodate him. But to General 
Grant's very great surprise and discomfiture, when 
he arrived in the neighborhood of Spotteylvania, 
be found Les was there before him. So without 
any attempt at mancenvering, he here set to work 
again to hammer his way through Lee's lines. 
But everywhere was ho thrown bacfe with fearful 
slaughter. And thus ho hammered away for twelve 
days and nights, without making the least impres- 
sion upon Lee's hues, and only getting his own men 
killed. The ground was HteraUy covered and 
heaped up with the dead. 

The result of this hammering on the two battle- 
fields of the Wilderness and Spnttsylvania was 
a loss of forty thousand men, who were ignomin- 
iously slaughtered by incompetent generalship. 
General Meade's official report admits a loss of 
thirty-nine thousand seven hundred and thn-ty- 
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one ; anil liia report does not; include the loeeea of 
Bnmaide'a corps. 

The soldiers of the Army of the Potomac wera 
not very secret in their denunciations of Genera 
Grant. They called him a "butcher," and Knt fo 
the popularity of several oi the division conunand- 
ers there would have been very great difficulty ia. 
persuading the army to fight under Grant. So 
terribly had his army been cut to pieces' in these 
battles of the Wilderness and Spottaylvania that 
he was obliged to send for reinforceraente before 
attempting a farther march towards Bichmond. 

On the night of the 20th of May, General Grant 
set his army on the march again towards Eich- 
mond. The next day brought him to the banks 
of the North Anna Eiver, where ho found a por- 
tion of Lee's army in his front. But Lee made 
just opposition enough at this point to impress 
Grant with an idea of his wealtness, and then re- 
treated to the South Anna, To this point General 
Grant marched with the fullest confidence that he 
■would meet with no serious check. But he was 
doomed to a very sad disappointment; for he soon 
discovered that Lee had so manceuvred as to place 
the very centre of his army between the two wings 
of Grant's army, thereby cutting the abolition 
army in two in the middle. 

Out of this trap into which he had so proudly 
mai'ched, Grant beat a very hasty retreat. He 
was forced to r6■^!l■oss the North Anna Kiver, and 
take a circuitous and tedious route in another di- 
rection. The only thing he had accomplished in 
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Bis days of painful marching was to get a great 
many of his men killed. 

Gcnei'al Grant withdrew as secretly as possible 
from tbe North Anna,, on the night of the 26th of 
May. Hia direction was south-east towards the 
Chicliahomiay River, It was on tha banks of thia 
river that the next great battle was fought, at a 
point called Cold Harbor. This place proved to 
be another of Grant's slaughter-pens, where he 
hammered his own gallant men to snre destruction 
without making the least visible impression upon 
the enemy. In a single assault of Lee's lines, he 
lost thirteen thousand men, while Leo did not lose 
as many hundreds. And when General Grant gave 
the order for another assault, the whole army, as 
one man, refused to obey hia order. 

The historian of " The Campaigns of the Ai-my 
of the Potomac," who was a spectator of the 
events he describes, says of tbe order for another 
assault : " The order vras issued through these 
officers to their anbordinate commanders, and 
from tbem descended through the wonted chan- 
nels ; but no man stirred, and the immobile lines 
pronounced a verdict, silent yet emphatic, against 
fnrther slaughter." 

It is, perhaps, the only instance on record where 
a whole army of such vast numbers refased to 
obey orders. But the soldiers knew that by obey- 
ing tbe order they simply devoted themselves to 
destruction. They had ceased to feci any respect 
for General Grant, and although they were brave 
and gailant men, they positively refused to be 
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•Hirtber slaughtered by whait they believed to ba 
in competent generalship. 

Tn this short march fi-om the Eapidan to tha 
Chicliihominy, Grant liad lost between sixty and 
BevBnty thousand men. It is safe to say that a 
BlcillM general would have accomplished the same 
march with ono-fiftli of that loss. In these battles 
Grant lost twenty thousand more men than Lee's 
whole anny numbered. The reinforeementa he 
received between the Kapidan and the Chicka- 
hominy amounted to more than Lee's whole army. 

The history of these battles affords a very strik- 
ing iEiietration of the very great difference between 
good and had generalship. Grant's theory was 
that he could afford to slaughter three of hia men 
to InB one Confederate. But in these battles the 
proportion of his slaughtered was greater than 
ihat. It was more th'an three to one. And all he 
had gained was a position in front of Eichmond, 
which, after a few days, he was obliged to aban- 
don for tha precise spot adopted by MeClellan 
two years before. 

On the night of the 12th of June, Grant began 
to withdraw from the region of Cold Harbor, in 
front of Richmond, and commenced his march 
aeroas the Peninsula to the James Eivei-. The 
distance was fifiy-five miles, which brought him to 
the James a little below Harrison's Landing, the 
scene of General McClellan's operations. This 
mareh was completed, without opposition on the 
part of Lee, in two days. On the Ifitb of the 
month Grant's whole army was on the south side 
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of the James, and prepai-ed to take the eamo steps 
for tlie capture oi Bielimond wticb McClellan had 
fixed upon at the timo he was ordered from Wash- 
ington to witbdi-aw his army from the Peninsula. 

In an effort to take Eiohmond from thia point, 
the first thing to be done was to take the city of 
Petersburg, wbieh is twenty-two miles south of 
Itiehniond, and was the outer line of the dofencea 
of Eichmond. The Lynchbu^ Railroad, James 
Eiver Canal, and Danville Railroad connected this 
place with the west and south-west sections of the 
country from which Eichmond largely drew its 
auppUes. 

Grant felt sure that he would be able to seize 
this city before Lee's army would be there to de- 
fend it. In thia calculation he was doomed to 
another bitter disappointment, for no sooner did 
he begin his " hammering" prooeaa than he fomid 
the same invincible anvil of Lee's army was there 
to throw back his blows. After " pegging awa,y" 
two days, during which time he lost six or seven 
thousand of his m.en, on the morning of the 18th 
of June he ordered a general assault of Lee's lines, 
which resulted in his complete repulso everywhere, 
with a terrible loss of life. The failure was sach 
a disastrous one that even Grant gave up, for the 
time, his favorite " hamniering" process, and fell 
to entrenching his army before the city of Peters- 
burg, and began to attempt something like man- 
CBUvring. 

The first effort, however, made after completing 
hia entrenchments, proved a very disastrous one .; 
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aa Lee, by a bold dash, swept down through a por- 
tion of his lines and captured seTcral entire regi- 
ments and one of bis most powerfal batteries. 

General Grant eshauated two weels in fruitless 
raids and assaulfei, in every one of which he was in- 
deed greatly the loser. In this way he lost be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 men, without inflicting 
any considerable damage npon Lee. Indeed he 
bad literally worn his own army out again. Swin- 
ton says : " Indeed the Union army, terribly 
shaken as well in spirit as in material substance, 
by the repeated attacks on entrenched positions it 
had been called on to mate, was in a very unfit 
. moral condition to undertake any new enterprise 
of that clmracter." 

Grant was at last conTinood that it was impossi- 
ble for hi-m to carry the city by assault. So there 
was no resource left him but to give up again his 
"hammering" system and to go to digging. So he 
kept busy for five or six weeks in constructing and 
arming defensive works. Among other things an 
extensive mine was dug under a portion of Lee's 
works, which was to be exploded, as it was thongbt, 
with the most disastrous consequences to the Con- 



Grant fixed upon the morning of the 30th of July, 
for the exploding of this mine, and for a general 
assault upon Lee's lines through the opening which 
tiie exploded mine was to make. The explosion of 
the mine took place at hali-past four in the morn- 
ing. The shock was terrible, and vast masses of 
earth were thrown more than two hundred feet into 
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tte air. The only damage done was to snrprise 
the Oonfaderatee for a few minutes, when thej 
made the best poseible use of what turned out ta 
bo a great folly on the part of General Grant. 

The explosion produced a huge crater one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, sistj' feet wide, and thirty 
feet deep. Through this opening in Lee's works 
Grant undertoolc to push his assaulting colunm. 
In this assaulting column was a brigade of negroes 
under Bumside, which led the yan, and which, on 
meeting a fierce fire from Lee's works, fled wildly 
back, and doubled up upon the white troops be- 
hind them in e^^ch a manner as to produce a scene 
of fright and confusion, that would have been 
laugharble if it had not been so terrible. An army 
correspondent, who witnessed the whole affair, 
said, "blacts and whites tumbled pell-mell into 
the hoUow of exploded earthworks — a slanghter- 
pen, in which shells and bombs rained from the 
enemy's lines, and did frightful havoc Failing to 
advance, it soon proved almost equally difficult to 
retreat, though parties of tens and twelves, crawling 
out, ran back as best they conld. Above four 
thousand were killed or captured" 

Such was General Grant's firat attempt at stra^ 
tegy against Lee. "With herculean labor, he pro- 
duced an immense hole in the earth, which served 
no other purpose than a fiightful slaughter-pen 
for his own men. In September, he made an 
attack with a portion of hie army on tbe defences 
of Bichmond north of the James Eivei-. But here 
he met with another decided repalse. This ended 
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General Grrant's offensive movementa for soma 
month 8. 

It will bo remembered I stated, that when Gen- 
eral Grant started for Eichmond, in May, he sent 
off General Sigel to take Lynchburg, and Gen- 
eral Butler to tate Peteraburg. Both of these 
expeditions signatly failed. General Sigel got 
severely whipped by General Breckinridge, and 
General Beauregard, who had came np from 
Charleston, soon disposed of Butler. Butler, as 
usual, made himself the laughing-stock of all sensi- 
ble people. At one time he telegraphed that " he 
held the key of Eichmond." But no one ever saw 
"the key," except Butler, and he only in imagi- 
nation, 

Granl^ however, did not give up his design of 
capturing Lynchburg, So he sent General David 
Hunter to take it ; but Hunter not only got badly 
whipped, but seems to have become awfully fright- 
ened. He not only ran away, but did not stop 
until he got into Western Virginia, where he ar- 
rested two editors for speaking disrespeetfuUy of 
his campaign. He found time, however, in his 
flight, to birm the VirgLoia Military Listitute, with 
its library, &&, Governor Letcher's dwelling-houae, 
and to commit several other outrageous and fiend- 
ish acts. 

The defeat of Hunter opened the Shenandoah 
Valley again ; and General Jubal Early, who now 
commanded on Stonewall Jackson's old battle 
fields, came rushing down the valley, capturing 
Winchester, Martinsburg, Harper's Ferry, mid, 
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crosaing the Potomac, started another panic in the 
North. Some people thought General .Lee waa 
coming again with his whole army. 

Genei-al Lew. "Wallace, a bitter abolition general, 
who commanded at Baltimore, went out to whip 
Early, and met the Confederates at a place called 
Monoca«y, but was so badly beaten, that he did 
not stop running until he got safely baclt to Bal- 
timore, where he barricaded the city. 

The troops under Gienerals Early and Breddn- 
ridge now scoured over Maryland, capturing rail- 
road trains, the cavalry, under the daring Harry 
Gilmore, coming almost to the Pennsylvania line. 
For a few days General Early threatened Wash- 
ington, some of his troops actually firing ehots 
into the city. He burned the houses of Govei-nor 
Bradford and Montgomery Blair of Maryland, in 
retaliation of Hunter's devastations in the valley, 
and then started ofi^ with his stores across the 
Potomac. 

General Grant now resolved upon savage meas- 
ures, the like of which had never been known in 
civilized warfare. He entrenched his army before 
Petersburg, and then detaching two corps, sent 
them, with a heavy force of cavalry, all under 
General PhiHp Sheridan, to the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. These troops, with the remains of Hunter'a 
army, made a force that it was impossible for Gen- 
eral Early to contend against He was driven out 
of the valley with heavy losses of guns and men. 

And now Gieneral Sheridan, with the instincts 
of savage warfare, determined to utterly d 
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tMa beautiful valley. He therefore sot his troops 
at work, and the result ia given in his own official 
report to Gen. G-rant aa follows : " Woodatoek, 
Oct. 7. I have destroyed over two thousand bazns 
filled with wheat and hay and farming implements; 
over seventy mills filled with flour and wheat; have 
driven in front of the army over four herd of stoct, 
and have tiBed and issued t j the troops not less 
than three thousand sheep. This destruction em- 
braces iiie Loray Valley and Little Fort Valley, as 
well as the main Valley." In one place he states 
that " he burned all the honses within five miles 
of a spot " where one of Ms men had been mur- 
dered, but why innocent women and children 
should have their housea burned over their heads, 
even if one of his men had been murdered, no one 
not a savage by instinct can tell. 

Whether the description of this terrible devas- 
tation be above or below the facts, we give the 
authority on which it rests. Thousands were 
reduced to the verge of stai'vation, and many would 
have perished but for the timely relief of the ben- 



General Early and his troops, incensed by the 
brutal devastation of the valley, made superhuman 
efforts to chastise Sheridan, and in one engage- 
ment severely defeated him. But they could not 
hold their ground. Sheridan gi-eatly outnumbered 
them, and falling upon them again, drove them to 
Staunton. This, I believe, closes the chapter of 
military movements in the sadly stricken and im- 
poverished Shenandoah Valley. 
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I HiVE now to relate General Sherman's ^jart of 
the campaign which General Grant had plaimed. 
HJH headquarters were at Ringgold, in the north- 
eastern part of Georgia, and he bad not less than 
100,000 men in tliree grand divisions, ijnder the 
command respectivelj of Generals Thomas, Scho- 
field and McPherson. 

The Confederate arm.y was under the command 
of General Joseph E. Johnston, and did not num- 
ber more than half of General Sherman's force. 
It was strongly entrenched at Dalton. 

General Sherman began his march for Atlanta 
about the same time that Grant started for Eich- 
mond. When he got to Dalton, he toolc a good 
look at General Johnston's position, and as he did 
not lite the aj pcsrance of it he deteimined not to 
attach it. SohemoYel his ^lmy m aioundabont 
way to Eesacca Johnston secmg the movement, 
was too quick foi him and when Sheiman s army 
arrived there they found the Confedeiate com- 
mander ready foi them 

General Sheiman ntw tnel m a'- ault upon 
General John ioui w iks ^Id oa^ide ill bat- 
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ties took place oh the 14fch imd 15th of May. Gen- 
ei-al Sherman was badly repulsed, and G-eneral 
Johnston took up his retreat in a leigorely manner 
ia tho direction of the Etowah Elver. Agaia Gren- 
eral Johnston aesumed such a strong position that 
GenenJ Sherman did not dare to attack him, hut 
tried the flanking proems again. Compelled to 
fall back once more, GbnenJ Johneton now took a 
strong position on the Kenesaw Mountain. 

Here he held his ground for a month. General 
Sherman tried in vain to dislodge him, and on the 
27tli of June made a general assault of his whole 
force upon Johnston's hues. He iras everywhere 
repulsed, with great loss, the Confederates, in 
some instances, rolling stones down the mountain 
sides upon the Federal troops. 

Finding it impossible to carry Johnston's posi- 
tion, Sherman again resorted to his flanking move- 
ments. He marched his army around tho moun- 
tain, and Johnston was now compelled to fail back 
across the Chattahoochee Eiver. It was now the 
4th of July. 

It was about this time that tlie Confederate 
General Biahop Leonidas Polt was killed by a 
shell while taking a survey of General Sherman's 
position. At the opening of tho war, he took off 
the robes of his ministerial oflca and wont heart 
and soul into the contest to save his country from 
tho pollution of abolitionism. He rcmarlied only 
a short time before his death, "I feel like a man 
who has dropped his businoss when his house is 
on fire, to put it out, for as soon as the war is over 
24 
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I ehaJl return again io my sacred caJling." He 
was a brave, good man, and beloYed by aU who 
knew him. 

The Southern people were very much chagrined 
at the loaa of temtoiy. All northern Georgia was 
now in the poeeession of Shei'man's army, who de- 
vastated it without mercy. Some of the iinest 
wheat growing districts of the South, and these 
almost ripe for harvest, had fallen into the enemy's 
hands. Besides these, iron rolling mills and Gov- 
ernment works of great value, on the Etowah 
Kiver, had been abandoned. 

General Sherman now crossed the Chattahoo- 
chee Biver, and General Johnston was compelled 
to fall back to the defences of Atlanta. This city 
was a very important position for the Confederates. 
Here thoy manufactured a great many of their 
army stores. It was well fortified, and if properly 
defended, ought to have held oiit for a long time. 

There were now general murmura of dissatisfac- 
tion against General Johnston for retreating before 
Sherman. People in the South said ho ought to 
fight, and not be forever lalling back. I do not 
pretend to decide this queatioUj but a groat many 
persons now think that if he had been let alone, he 
would have whipped General Sherman. However, 
President Davis thought he was not doing exactly 
right, and so he removed him. from command, and 
appointed General John B. Hood in his place. 

Gteneral Hood was comparatively a young man, 
from the State of Texas, but was renowned as a 
great fighter He it was who, afc the head of the 
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Texas brigade, stormed McClellan's position at 
Gtaiaes' Mills, and turned the tide of foattle in that 
day's fight He had lost one leg in the seryiee, 
and vms very popular in the army. 

As aoon aa he was appointed to the command, 
he determined to fight General Shennan. He at- 
tacked him on the 20th and 22d and 28th of July, 
and in each engagement punished him severely, 
capturing guns, colors, and prisoners. He then 
fell back to the defences of Atlanta, where General 
Sherman did not dare to molest him. There is no 
doubt that Sherman's army was now in a critical 
position It could not take Atlanta, nor could it 
retreat. Just at this time General Hood sent all 
his cavafry off to operate on Sherman's rear, and 
break up his line of communication. 
. When General Sherman heard of this, he con- 
ceived the bold idea of throwing He army soutli of 
Atlanta, and cutting off General Hood's communi- 
cations. The absence of the cavalry rendered this 
movement now possible, and before General Hood 
could recall them, he found himself compelled to 
evacuate Atlanta. He was forced to blow up the 
Confederate foundries and factories and destroy 
immenae quantities of army stores of all kinds. It 
was a sad day for the people of Atlanta, for they 
knew they were to fall into the hands of a remorse- 
less military chieftain. It was the 1st of Septem- 
ber when Atlanta was evacuated by Hood, and 
thus in four months, with a vastly inferior force to 
General Grant, General Sherman had achieved 
the object he aimed to accomplish. 
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General Sherman did not despise "manceu" 
vrmg," and though a cruel warrior, he had dis- 
played military genius of a Tery high order. 

Hia march from Ringgold to Atlanta was a scene 
of desolation. Houses were fired, chm-ches pil- 
laged, towns sacked, and hundreds of men, women 
and children wore compelled to seek shelter in tiie 
mountains. It pains me to write of such "Vandal- 
ism, But Sherman told the people that this year 
he would only take their property. But next year, 
if the war continued, he would take their lives. 

At one place he captured some four hundred 
factory girls, and forcing them to get iuto army 
wagons, transported them north of the Ohio Eiver, 
far from homo and friends, there to remain during 
the war. What became of these poor girls I can- 
not tell, but when they aorived at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, they were in a most destitute condition. It 
is cruel enough to exile men, but when hundreds 
of young women are thi^ torn from thefr home 
and friendfl, the a.et is worse than inhuman — it is 
barbarous. 

The abolitionists of the North, however, were so 
crazy with joy over the capture of Atlanta, that 
they did not stop to rebuke the wrongs inflicted 
upon innocent people. 

Gieneral Sherman signalized hia captuie of At- 
anta by further displays of hia ciuelty He at 
once ordered that all the white inhabitants should 
leave the city— should be driven from their homes, 
men, women, and children, without an^ iej,ard to 
age or sex. None were spared. Tlioae who would 
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ttJre tile Lincoln oatli were sent Noith. Those 
who would not must go South, Then commeiiced 
an exodus such as the world had never before 
known. IJ'or ten days a steady stream of men, 
women, and children — ^tottering age and prattling 
nfancy — ^poured out of the desolated city. They 
coiild take only a few articles of clothing, some of 
the simplest implements of cooMng, and just 
enough food to support nature. All the rest of 
their worldly effects they were forced to leave to 
the tender merciea of General Sherman's soldiers. 
Gteneral Hood protested against this as " a tirime 
against God and humanity." But Sherman heed- 
ed it not. The Mayor of the city denounced it as 
" wanton cruelty." General Sherman's brutal re- 
tort was, "war is craelty ;" and thus these poor 
people were driven forth to suffer and to starve. 
How many httle ehildrcn died fi'om exposure I 
cannot say. But, no doubt, scores of darling babes 
perished. Some, it is said, died by the i-oadside ; 
and many a feeble old grandfather cried his very 
last breath away as he turned bis bact foreyer upon 
his lost home. 

General Hood finding himself out of Atlanta, 
now started upon one of the most remarkable 
military movements of the war. It was bold in 
conception ; and if it had been successful, would 
have been the most brilliant affair of the war. 
Marching past Atlanta, he struck for Chattanooga. 
General Sherman sent General Thomas back with 
a strong force to check him, and so stubbornly did 
the Federal forces defend some of the mountain 
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paases tliat General Hood did not succeed in 
reaching hia destination. 

He then crossed the mountains into Northern 
Alabama,, and started for NashYille. General 
Thomas, seeing the danger that menaced him, 
hastened to its defence. He collected a large 
army, and adding to the already formidable de- 
fences of the city, awaited Hood's attack. 

Hood's advance was at first a splendid success. 
On the 30th of November, he whipped General 
Sehofield in a severe battle at Franklin, and then 
marched directly for Nashville. 

Thomas was not only strongly fortified, but his 
forces far ontnumhered Hood's. The Confederates 
fought several brilliant engagements, in which it 
is acknowledged they performed prodigies of valor. 
In one of these engagements. General Pat Cle- 
burne, the conmiandcr of the Irish Brigade in the 
Confederate Army, was killed. His loss was a 
severe one, for he was not only the idol of the 
army, hut was always in the thickest of the fight. 

It was now the middle of December. The 
weather was nnusaally cold and rainy, combined 
with snow and sleet. General Hood's men snf- 
fered fearfully. On the 16th, he was compelled to 
fall hack. In his retreat he lost very heavily ; 
and had it not been for some blundei- on the part 
of Thomas in forwai'ding pontoons to cross the 
Tennessee Eiver, hia reverses might have been 
much greater. Thus eaded the year 186i in the 
West. 
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CEAPTEE XLIV. 

Wj PHESIDEMTIiL BLEOTION AMD OTHEK EVEHT9 OP 
1B64. 

I'ouR years liad now rolled around since the 
Presidential Election of 1860: and ohl what a 
foui- years of blood and sorrow they had been to 
our country I Xbe great conspiracy against our 
Democratic and Republican system of government 
had now been fairly sucoessfal. You will recollecti 
what I showed to you in the first chapters of this 
bookj bad ever been the design of the monarchical 
or anti-Republican party in America. They wished 
to make the States mere dependencies or prov- 
inces, and to erect a great centrabzed government 
at "Washington, which should be, in all but the name, 
a despotism. The fevF nabobs of New England 
wanted to rale the whole country, and place 
everybody under tribute to the cotton lords of that 
locality. 

Such had come to be nearly the case. The vast 
patronage which Mr. Lincoln now wielded was 
greater than that of any king on tbe earth. He 
had an army of over a million of men to do his 
bidding. He bad thousands of officials scattered 
all over tbe country in the persons of p 
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, tax-collectors, rcTenue officers, provost 
marslials, detectives, spies, informers, and every 
species of vermin kaown to the worst ages of des- 
potism. If he needed more, he had only to manii- 
fecture more paper money to purchase them. The 
four years of his Administration had been a period 
of the most shameless extravagance and corrup- 
tion. Vice reared its head everywhere. Mil linna 
and millions of money had been squandered upon 
government favorites, through contracts for tho 
army and navy. 

There seemed to be a general mania for stealing, 
for defalcations, and robberies. Mr. Dawes, an 
abolition Congressman, from Massachusetts, de- 
clared that "the public treasury had been plun- 
dered in a single year as much as the entire cun'ent 
yearly expenses of Mr. Buchanan's Administration." 
Even women, and those too relatives of Mr. Lin- 
coln's family, were found to have interests in con- 
tracts ! Members of Congress, professed ministers 
of religion, broken down gamblers, naaal-twanged 
abolitionists, all classes and conditions, were mixed 
up in these shameless robberies. 

So fearful had these coiTuptioua become, that 
Congress was fairly shamed into investigating and 
denouncing them. A committee was appointedj 
and their report made a volume of over one thou- 
sand pages. I will quote what an abolition paper 
said of this report : "It is a monslrous booh — mon- 
strous in its hugeness, monstrous in the ugliness 
of its revelations, monstrous in the devilishneas of 
its contents. The truths therein shown, by swjwn 
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I, are infinitely stranger than fi.e- 
tion. This monstroua book is the Eecord of in- 
famy ! It will stand attesting to the nation and 
the world the blighting, scorching, scathing igno- 
miny which tile nation and the world can heap 
upon those who would lio, clieat, and steal from 
their country !" 

When we remember that all this was done by a 
party that claimed to be the representative of 
" great moral ideas," that was engaged in crush- 
ing out " a great ein," we can easily see how hol- 
low were the professions of its leaders. They were 
using the delusion about negroes not only to over- 
throw the Government, but to rob and plunder the 
people, and rivet upon the masses the chains and 
slavery of a huge pubhe debt. Mr. Lincoln's great 
banker, who made, it is said, over a milHon of dol- 
lars in selling government bonds, issued a pam- 
phlet declaring "that a national debt was a national 
blessing." And at this very time, and while he 
was building a mansion to live in, rivaling the 
palaces of the king« of Europe, the poor women of 
New York, whose husbands had died in the war, 
were starving to death for want of food ! 

But " greenbacks," as MJr. Lincoln's paper money 
was caJled, ruled the hour ; and when the aboh- 
tion convention, to nominate a candidate for the 
Presidency, met in Baltimore, in June, no one was 
mentioned except Mr. Ijincohi. Some of his patty 
wanted another candidate, but the machinery was 
too perfect. For Vice-President, they put on An- 
drew Johnson, of 1 ennessee, in order to show t^ 
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the people, as they said, that their party was uol 
eectional, but national Mr. Johnson bad been 
very strongly opposed to sece^ion, and bad refaaed 
to go with his State. They also insisted on calling 
themeelvea " the "Union Party," and nnder this de- 
ception got thousands of votes. 

The Democratic Convention met at Chicago, on 
tho 29th of August, and nominated, for President, 
Greneral George B. McCieUan, of New Jersey, and 
for Vice-President, George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
Neither the nominations nor the platform were 
such as pleased tbe entire Democratic party. Gen- 
eral McCleUan was admired as a gentleman and a 
Christian soldier, who bad refused to turn the war 
into one of plunder and arson. But he announced 
himself for the prosecution of the war, while a 
great many Democrats wanted peace. They were 
willing to trust their Southern brethren in settling 
the future of our Government, on a basis of a per- 
fect equality of the States. They did not believe 
that one State had the right to lord it over an- 
other. But that as our Government was formed 
by a convention, wherein each State acted without 
coercion, so only could it be perpetuated. 

However, all these differences were thrown 
aside, in view of the great importance of gettiug 
tbe abolition party out of power. Democrats for- 
got that they differed, and went to work with heart 
and soul to defeat Mr. Lincoln, behoving that if 
they could elect General McCIellan, they would yet 
save their country from tbe perils of consolidation 
and abobtionism. 
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It ■was soon diacoTered, howevei', that no fair 
election waa to be allowed. No sooner had a paper 
in Baltiraore raised McCleUan's namo for President 
than it -wfw suppressed by Mr. Lincoln. Moat of 
the States had passed laws to allow the soldiers to 
vote in the army. Nearly all of these votes were 
controlled by the abolition officers. In New York, 
however, an effort was made to secnre a.fair return 
of the soldiors' votes ; bat Mr, Lincohi caused the 
agent of New York State, Colonel North, to be ar- 
rested, and kept him in prison until after election 
Thousands of soldiers who wanted to vote for 
McClellan were deprived of doing so. 

But the queerest movement I have yet to state. 
Ihree days previous to the election. General Butler, 
the famous "hero fNwOiI n wassenttoNew 
York to take comm 1ft j there, and large 
reinforcements we nt w th h m. When he ar- 
rived, he put on th m p mj oua swagger that 
had made him so d d u n the Crescent City. 
He took a large hot If h h Iqnarters ; had tel- 
egraphic wires carriedto his room, and stationed hia 
orderhea around his hotel, as if he was in camp. 

He then commenced his " campaign " by send- 
ing for a gentleman whom he had heard had 
spoken against him. The nest day, when the 
Democratic papers got hold of it, they made all 
manner of fun of Butler. I think, on the whole, 
he did not like the atmosphere of New York ; for 
right off after the election, he slunk away between 
two days, I believe, and was not heard of much 
for some time afterwords. 
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It haa always been eomewliat of a mystery why 
Butler was sent to Mew York. The aholitioniats 
pretended that they feared a riot on election day ; 
but aa there was not the slightest danger of that, 
it haa been suspected that if the eleotdon went 
against them, they intended to seize power at once, 
and prevent the inauguration of General McOIel- 
lan. In fact, this was actually threatened by some 
of the more ultra of the abolition papers. 

Tho result, however, was all that MJr. Lincoln 
could have desired. General McClellan carried 
Kentucky, Delaware, and New Jersey. All of the 
rest of the States voted for Mr. Lincoln, and so 
the abolition party had another foiu: yeai's' lease 
of life. 

For a long time it had been intended to make an 
attack on Mobile. So in July, Admiral Ifaiiragut 
and General Granger began to make preparationa 
to that effect. The battle opened on the 5th of 
August. Thero were two forts guarding the en- 
trance to the harbor, IPorts Gaines and Morgan. 
Farragut's guns were too much for them, for he 
pasaed them in spite of their brave fighting, and 
cut them ofE from the city, so that they were com- 
pelled to sim-ender. 

Farragut, however, waa not through with the 
fight yet. The Confederates had an iron-clad ram 
called the Tennessee, and with this they gave bat- 
tle to Fai-ragut'a whole fleet. It was one of the 
fiercest fights of the war. But the odds were too 
great for the Tennessee, and after a terrible con- 
flict, she surrendered. Her »»mmander was Frani- 
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(an Buchanan, who commanded the Virginia in her 
fight with tho Monitor in Hampton Eoada. Fac- 
cagut lost many men, and the monitor Tecumseh, 
which was blown ap by a, torpedo. 

Wilmington, too, had long been an eyesore ' o, 
ihe Federals ; for despite all their efforts to block- 
ade it, they had Jiever succeeded, and vessels ran in 
and oijt ahnost daily. The only way to shut up 
Wilmington was to take Fort Fisher, a strong work 
on the east mouth of the Cape Fear Eiyer. So 
the famous General Butler was sent with a land 
force along with Admiral Porter with a fleet to 
take it. 

G-eneral Butler now conceived tho grandest idea 
of the age. He thought he would blow Fort Fisher 
into little bits of pieces by exploding a ship filled 
with three hundred tons of powder— as near to it as 
he could float it. So the experiment was tried, and, 
lol "nobody was hurt." There was a great duU 
sound like that of a dying earthquake, and that 
was all. Porter now bombarded the fort with his 
fleet, and declared that he had silenced all the guns. 
Gen. Butler then sent Ms troops ashore to assault 
the fort from tho land side, but did not daa'e ao 
much aa to set foot on shore himself. His troops 
marched up to the fort, and, it is said, killed one 
old horse, and returned, stating that the fort could 
not be taken. Butler then re-embarked all hands, 
and Bailed for Fortress Monroe. He was now 
laughed at more than ever, and called the " hero 
of Fort Fisher." 
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We left General Sherman with his array at At- 
lanta. He now conceived the bold, idea of march- 
ing it directly for the sea-coast at Savannah or 
Charleston. He had left, even after sending oft 
General Thomae, not lesa than fifty-five or sisty 
thousand men, and the Confederates had no forcea 
to contend with Mm except the local militia of 
Georgia and a few troops on the sea-coast. 

On the 12th of November General Sherman 
evacuated Atlanta for Ms grand, march. He sup- 
plied his army with sixty days' rations of hard 
bread, and took along several thousand beef cattle; 
for all else he told his soldiers they most live off 
of the coTUitry, that is, by stealing and plundei-ing. 
Before leaving Atlanta he completed the work of 
destroying the city bj' fire, and. had it not been for 
the influence of a devoted Eoman Catholic priest, 
who went among Ma soldiers and restrained them, 
there would probably have been scarcely a single 
house left standing. Eome was also burnt. 

General Sherman began his march by throwing 
out Ms cavalry ia all directions and threatening 
several places at the same time ; and tMs deception 
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he kept up durii^ his entire march. The main 
body of his troops really never deviated far from 
the shortest route to Port Eoyal or Savannah. 
After reaching Milledgeville, the capital of Geor- 
gia, he threw out strong detachments, threatening 
both Macon, on the sonth, and Augusta, on the 
north, while his maui column moved directly for 
the coast. General Wheeler, with some Confed- 
erate cavalry, had sev^^al slcirmishea with EH- 
patrick of Sherman's army, but beyond this there 
was httle or no fighting. 

It seems to have been Sherman's intention at 
first to go to Port Eoyal, where reinforcements 
under General Poster, and supplies for his army 
awaited him ; hut in order to do this he had to 
cross the SavaJinah Eiver, General Eiipatrich, 
however, in trying to do this, was badly repulsed, 
and so General Sherman lost no time in moving 
farther south. 

General Foster now tried to open communica- 
tions with Sherman, and moving oat a force to 
wards the Savannah Eiver, was met by Genera! 
Gtietavus W. Smith, with a few Georgia militia 
who fonght so gallantly that Foster was obliged to 
give up his design, and allow Sherman to work out 
his ovra dehverance. 

Sherman now moved quickly to the south of 
Savannah, and on the 13th of December assaulted 
and captured Fort McAllister, one of the outer 
defences of the city, and thus opened his way to 
Ossabaw Sound, where the Federal fleet was await- 
ing him. 
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This marcii of Sherman's had been marked with 
more than his usual deatruction. Dead horses, 
cowa, sheep, hogs, chickens, turkeys, together with 
com, wheat, cotton, books, paper, broken crockery, 
and fragments of every species of property, strewed 
the roads in the path of his army. He had stolen 
thousands of negroes, mules, and horses, aud de- 
Btcoyed over two hundred miles of railroad. 

Ija a few days he detertnined to attack Savannah, 
It was held by General Hardee, with about 15,000 
troops, altogether too small a number to contend 
with the great army opposed to it. So General Har- 
dee one night quietly evacuated the place, blowing 
np the Confederate vessels and destroying such 
stores as he could. Sherman was very angry when 
he saw how nicely the Confederates had slipped 
out of his hands, for he thought certainly that he 
had them secure. 

He now remained in Savannah about a month, 
recruitiag and preparing his army for another 
march. This time he intended to move northward 
towards Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
and strike the coast at or near Goidsboro or Wil- 
mington, in North Carohna, 

For many miles he had a severe march through 
the swamps and thickets which cover the low 
lands of the Carohnas. The Confederate forces, 
once more placed under the command of General 
Jos. E. Johnston, were also being organized to op- 
pose him. Still, by the middle of February, ha 
reached Columbia, with but httle oppoisition. 

And here a scene occurred which the pen of 
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lustory almost refuses to record. Ever since 
General Sherman had entered South Carolina, he 
had " shut hia eyes," if he had not giyen express 
orders for the commission of the acta of eavago 
atrooitywith which Lis path was now marked. It 
had been supposed that he was cruel enough, 
heretofore, but now there seemed to be no restraint 
whatever upon his soldiers. 

Columbia was one of the most beautiful cities of 
Anierica. It was the residence of the wealthiest 
and most refined people of South Carolina. They 
were justly proud of their city, and took every 
pains to preserve it from destraction. When 
General Sherman's army was kuown to be' near, 
General Wade Hampton, who commanded the 
cavalry for its defence, at once evacuated the city, 
so as to give Sherman no excuse for bombarding 
it. The mayor of the city went out to meet his ad- 
vance forces, and formaJly surrendered it to Colonel 
Stone, of the Fifteenth Corps, who assui-ed him 
that the ciiy should not be harmed while he had 
command. And it was not This was about nine 
o'clock A. M, of the 17th of February. About 
eleven o'clock the head of Sherman's main column 
reached the city, and then the work of destruction 
commenced. 

Woe unto men who wore gold watches, or had 
on good coats, boots, or shoes. They were eaippcd 
off instantly. Stores and houses were broken open 
and pillaged, and no one interfered with the riot- 
ous soldiers. About one o'clock P. M., to add to 
the horrors of the scene, the inhabitants were 
25 
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startisd by tlie cry of "fire." The citizens rallied 
and subdued it. Soon there waa another fire. 
Again they rallied and put it out. During all thia 
time Sherman and hia officers ^ere in the streets, 
but did nothing to cheel!: the lawlessness of the 
soldiers, who now deatroyed tlio fire engines, and 
chopped the hose into pieces with their swords or 
pricked it with their bayonets, so as to render it 



Sight now added to the horrors of the scene. 
As many aa twenty fires were burning at a time, 
and the lurid flamea ht up the sky for miles and 
miles. The soldiers carried from house to house 
vessels containing some Kqnid, like spirits of tur- 
pentine, saturated with which they made balls of 
fire, and with these sent the devouring flame from 
dwelling to dweUing. 

A writer describing this fearftil scene says : 
" Old men and women and children were to be 
seen often, while the flames were rolling and Tf^ing 
around them, while walls were cracldinig and raft- 
ers tottering and tremhHng, in the endeavor to 
save their clothing and some of their more valuable 
effecta. They were driven out headlong, pistols 
clapped to their heads, violent hands laid on their 
thi'oats and collars, and the rufilans seemed to 
make little distinction in their treatment of men 
or women. Ladies were hustled from their cham- 
bers with the strong arm, or with the menacing 
pistol at their hearts. A lady undergoing the 
paina of labor had to be borne on a mattrasa out 
into the open air to escape the fire. It was in vain 
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that her eifcnation waa described to the incendiaries 
as they applied the torch to her house. They be- 
held the situation of the sufferer and laughed to 
scorn the prayer for her safety. Another lady was 
recently confined. Her life htmg upon a hah; 
The demons -were apprised of the facts of the ease, 
They burst into her chamber, took her rings from 
her fingers, plmiked the woich from beneath her pil- 
low, shrieked offensive language in her ears, ami so 
overwhelmed her vnih terror thai she lived but a day 
or two." 

At one tame the people sought the ehiu'ches for 
safety ; but the abolition fiends drove them from 
these refuges, and they were forced to seek the 
open pari of the city. Even here they were not 
allowed to rest, for these devils incarnate amused 
themselves by throwing firebrands among the weep- 
ing women and children tbat crowded and crouched 
in the enclosure. At a single. -blow thousands 
of people were homeless ; and the morning of the 
18th of February dawned npon a city of blackened 
and smouldering ruins. 

Sherman had this time done Ms work thoroughly. 
All the business portion of the city, the main 
streets, the old capitol, &c., were only a. pile of 
rubbish and brick. The long chimneys looked 
like grim sentinels of the ravages of nnciyiliaed 
warfare. The stately trees that lined the streets 
were blasted and withered, and broken furniture, 
rich paintings, works of art, all tbat a refined taste 
and ele^mt culture could have wished, laid scat- 
tered over tho streets. On every side were de- 
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spaii-iag, weeping-, and htdploas women and chil- 
dren, in groups, reduced at once from plenty and 
Insiiry, so tliat they liad neither food to eat nor a 
place to lay their heads. 

But I will draw the veil over this horrible scene, 
and pass on. It is proper here to say, howeTer, 
that General Sherman afterwards, apparently 
shocked by the excesses of his soldiers, denied that 
he ordered the bnrning of ColnmbiEi, but alleged 
that it took fire from burning cotton, which had 
been ordered to be set on fire by General Wade 
Hampton. Of course General Hampton was not 
the man to rest under such an imputation ; and he 
accordingly wrote a letter giving an account of the 
biuTiing of Columbia substantially as I have writ- 
ten it, in which he says, "I assert what can be 
proved by thousands, that not one bole of cotton 
was on fire when ho (Sherman) took possession of 
the city. Hia assei-tion to the contrary is false, 
and he knows it to be so." 

To this letter General Sherman has never made 
any reply ; but Gen. Hampton, seeing some other 
assertions to the same effect, wi'ote a letter to a 
member of Congress, asking for a committee to in- 
vestigate the matter ; but the abolition Congress 
did not dare to face the music. So they said Gen- 
eral Hampton was " a rebel," and under cover of 
this meie sabttituge, keep on repeating the false- 
hood m then histoiies, that General Hampton 
caused Columbia to be burned. 

But this will not succeed General Hampton is 
well known to be incapable oi a fabsahood, the soul 
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of honor and chivalry. He comes from the beat 
liberty-loving stock of our Eevolution. His grand- 
father, G-en. Wade Hampton, waa a gallant ofScer 
in the war of 1776. His fa-ther, Colonel Wade 
Hampton, was aid-de-camp to General Jackson, afc 
the battle of New Orleans ; and General Hampton 
himself, when he found that the abolitionists had 
determined to invade the South, raised a logion, and 
marched at ones to Virginia. Though a man of 
great wealth, he left his splendid homo of Inxory 
and art, and campaigned it all through the war 
like a common soldier. 

Prom Columbia, General Sherman's army 
marched northward toward Charlotte. All along 
his army had been preceded by a gang of men 
called "bummers," who robbed, plundered, and 
murdered with impunity. A more graceless set of 
scamps never went unliTing. Some of these Gen- 
eral Sherman said had been killed after capture ; 
. and he wrote to General Hampton a very impudent 
letter, statinig that he would hang man for man. 
General Hampton wrote back that he knew noth- 
ing of the killing of any of his " foragers," as he 
called them ; but he gave him fair notice, that if 
he hung a single Confederate soldier, ho would 
hang two Federals ; furthermore, he told General 
Sherman that he had directed his men to shoot 
down any abohtion soldier found burning houses, 
and that he should continue to do this as long as 
he (Sherman) disgraced the profession of arms by 
destroying private dwelling. "Your line of 
march," said General Hampton, " can be traced by 
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the lurid ligM of buming bouses ; and in more 
than one hoaeehold there ia an agony far more 
bitter than death — a crime too blacli to be men- 
tioned." 

This bold tali convinced Genoral Shormau that 
he had a man to deal with, who would stand none 
of hie barbarity, and who would do what he 
said he would. He never dared to hang any Con- 
federate as he threatened, and soon afterwards 
made his army behave rather better. He pnrsned 
his way towards Payetteville, North Carolina, and 
finally came up with General Johnston's forces, 
who attacked him near Averysboro, on the 16th of 
March, and drove back his advance. On the 19th, 
another fight took place at Bentonsville, John- 
ston faUing back with his forces towards Raleigh. 
, Sherman now marched into Goldeboro, where he 
met the Federal fleet and army transports, and 
rested his men, after the vilest plundering tour on 
record. 

He had mowed a swath of fire right through the 
country. Besides burning Columbia, he had 
wholly or partially destroyed in South Carolina the 
villages of Barnwell, Blackville, Graham, Bamberg, 
Bnford's Bridge, Orangeburg, Lexington, Alston, 
Pomana, "Winnsboro, Blacbstacts, Society Hill, 
Camden, and Cheraw. Along the Hue of his march, 
there was scarcely a house left standing from the 
Savannah Eiver to the Pedee I 
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EVEHTO ra" 1BB5. OENEBAL UEB'b 8UBEENDER. 

ETENTa in fche opening oi 1865 flew along thicfe 
and faat. It was evident now that nothing shoi-t 
of remarkable good fortune could save the Confed- 
eratea from defeat Still they stontly held out, 
They believed so sincerely in the justice of their 
cause, and had such nndoubting faith in their gen- 
eralSj that they refused to look defeat in the face 
or even to think ifc possible. 

General Grant, after Butler's failure at Fort 
Fisher, sent General A. H. Terry, with a large 
force and Admiral Porter's fleet, eaarly in JoMuary, 
to reduce it. Porter bombarded it fiercer than 
ever, and then General Terry assaulted it with a 
sti'ong force. The Confederates fought with the 
most determined bravery, but were overpowered 
and forced to surrender. 

WOmington, of course, soon followed, and now 
the last remaining port through which there was 
any chance of running the blockade was gone. 

Charleston had been evacuated when Sherman 
took Columbia. The gallant city had after all 
never been taken, but feU only as the result of a 
&axik movement. 
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AhoTit this time various efforts were made to- 
wards efi'ecting a peace. Mr. F. P. Ulair, Senior, 
went to Eichmond to see the Confederate Presi- 
dent, and through bia esertione Mr. Dam ap- 
pointed three commiesioners, Measre, E. M. T. 
Hunter, A. H. Stephens, and J. A. Campboll, fco 
confer with the United States anthoritiea: Mr. 
Lincoln would not allow theae commisaioners to 
come to "Waahington. So on the 3d of I'ehruary, 
he and Mr. Seward met them ia a steamer off For- 
treaa Monroe. 

Congress had just at this time passed a so-called 
amondment to the Constitution, which was intend- 
ed to legalize Mr. Lincoln's fi-ee negro edict. Mr. 
Lincoln and Mr. Seward would offer no tei'ma of 
'peace, except upon their accepting tliis negro 
equality overthrow of the Government. Of courae 
they could do no worse if the war continued, and 
while there was life there was hope. The South, 
therefore, rejected Mr. Lincoln's insulting propo- 
eal to get down voluntarily to a level with their ne- 
groea. If forced by the fortunes of war into that 
position, they at leaat determined not to go there 
wiUingly. 

This so-called amendment to the Constitution 
was iu fact no amondment at aU, but the introduc- 
tion of new maUer into the Constitution. The 
power to control the negro population in the dif- 
ferent States had never been given to the Federal 
Gkivemment, hence it could not be amended. Be- 
sides it was a usurpation, to change the Constitu- 
tion when eleven States had no voice in thu matter. 
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and. afterwards compel them to submit to it at the 
point of the bayonet. This consohdation of power 
at "Washington, however, was just what the mon- 
arcMoal aboHtion party desired. This "amend- 
ment," fully carried into effect, changed the whole 
character of our system of gvavernment, and made 
the States simple provinces ruled oyer by a central 
power. The desire of Alexander Hamilton, who 
wished to blot out the States, was really aeeom- 
pbshed. So we see how exactly this so-called Ee- 
pnbbcan party corresponded with the Tory, Mon- 
archical, Pederal party against which Mr, Jefferson 
so earnestly warned the conntry. 

AH hopes of peace having now been banished 
from men's minds, the tug of war was soon again 
to commence. Grant's army around Eiohmond 
had been for a long time inactive, with the excep- 
tion of severe and heavy skirmishes, sometimes on 
one end of the line and sometimes on the other. 
It was evident now that the Confederates were 
suffering severely from the want of supplies. Gen- 
eral Sherman's terrible march of plunder and firo 
throngh (Borgia and the Carolinas, and G«nei'al 
Sheridan's destruction of the Virginia Canal, bad 
cnt off the sources of General Lee'e supplies. 
During the whole of the winter of 1864-65, the 
daily rations of Lee's soldiers were only a pound 
of flour and a quarter of a pound of meat. No- 
thing but a miracle could keep an army together 
under such circumstances. 

The spring of 1865 therefore opened gloomily 
The abolitionists had a million of men 
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in arms against the South ; while the South had 
really less thitn one quarter of that number, and 
theso for the most part reduced to half rations. 

It was therefore evident that the South, after 
one of the moat gallant and glorious struggles ever 
made by any people on the face of the earth, must 
soon yield to the overwhelming phyeieal force 
wliieh the abolitionists had combined against her. 

Had General Leo a well-provisioned army, one 
half as large as Greneral Grant's, the results would 
have been different. 

In the month of March, however, he saw plainly 
that there was no way open to save his little army 
but to get his haK-starved men out of the trenchea 
in front of Richmond, and leave that city to be oc- 
cupied by the abohtion army. But how waa he to 
get out ? Every point was occupied by an im- 
mense army, entrenched in worlis which Grant had 
been almost a whole year in building. 

On the morning of the 25th of March, General 
Lee made his first attempt to break through the 
Federal lines, at a point known as Fort Steadman, 
The fort was surprised and taken, and for a short 
time the Confederates swept everything before 
their furious assault. Their victory was of a short 
duration, for they were soon forced to retire be- 
fore the overwhelming numbers and the improgna^ 
ble works which confronted them. Lee's loss in 
this attempt was about twenty-five hundred men, 
and Grant's abeut the same. But whUo that num- 
ber was a great loss to Lee's httle army, it was of 
no importance whatever to Grant. In his vast 
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anny twenty-five Imndred men would not be 
missed. He cotdd liave slaughtered as many 
thousands and yet remained vastly the superior of 
his antagonist in point of numbers. 

On Sunday morning, April 2d, General Lee sent 
a despatch to President Davis that he should that 
night evacuate the defences of Eichmond. This 
news reached Mr. Davis while he was at wor- 
ship in St. Paul's Church. It is said that as he 
wallied out of church his face bore the too evident 
macks of the unwelcome nature of the despatch. 

As soon as the darlmess of night shut down, 
. Lee commenced the withdrawal of his entire army. 
It was effected with so much secrecy and still thai 
Grant had no idea of what was going on until the 
Confederate army, numbering about twenty thou- 
sand men, was sixteen miles away on the road to- 
wards Danville. 

Indeed Grant had no idea of Lee's movement 
until the next morning the sky was illumined and 
the earth shook with the blowing np of the iron- 
dad vessels in the James Eivor, and the burning 
of the Confederate warehouses in Kichmond, So 
at last the abolition army occupied Eichmond 
without capturing it. 

General Grant, however, bestowed little atten- 
tion npon Richmond ; aU his energies were dii-eeted 
to the pursuit of Lee. 

Before General Lee abandoned Eichmond, he 
gave orders that large supplies for his ajmy should 
be sent forward from Danville to Amelia Court 
House, and there await his arrival Th^e sup- 
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plies reached their destination on Sunday aftor- 
noon ; but the officer in charge received a dispatch 
from President Da^is in Richmond to bring the 
train immediately to that place, as the cars were to 
be used to transport the personal property of the 
Confederate Government. The officer stupidly sup- 
posing that the order called for the contents of the 
train at Eichmond, pushed on with the loaded oars ; 
smd so when Lee went to Ameha Court House, he 
found himself entirely in want of supplies for his 

All hopes of escape were now dashed in an in- 
stant to the ground. He was compelled to remain 
the best pai-t of two days at this point to provide 
his army with the means of preserving life. This 
pause was fatal ; for on the afternoon of the 4th 
of April, Sheridan's cavalry, eighteen thousand 
strong, overtook his rear, at a place seven miles 
distant from Amelia Court House. Directly behind 
Shei'idan was coming an overwhelming force of the 
aboHtion army ; and Lee's troops were literally in 
a condition of starvation. They had commenced 
the retreat on one ration a day, and now they were 
reduced to less than half a single ration a day. An 
eye-witness of these harrowing scenes says — "To- 
wards evening of the 5th, and all day long upon 
the 6tli, hundreds of men dropped from exhaus- 
tion, and thousands let faB their mnsfeets from in- 
ability to carry them any further." 

On the evening of the ?th of April, General Lee 
received a lettor from General Grant, asking for 
the suii-ender of the Army of Northern Virginia 
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General Lee replied, asMng what terms Geuei-al 
Grant had to ufter. To which he returned the an- 
swer, that he should require the following terms : 

" All officers to give their individual parolea not 
fo take up arms against the United States, until 
properly exchanged ; and each company or regi- 
menM commandei- to sign a like parol for the men 
of theii' conpiandB. The arms, artillery, and pub- 
lic property to be stacked and packed, and turned 
over to the officers appointed to receive them. 
This will not embrace the side-arms of the officers, 
nor their private horses or baggage. This done, 
each officer and man will be allowed to return to 
his home, not to he didurhed by the United States 
avthorUies so long as they observe their paroles, and 
the laws in force where they may reside." 

General Lee at once accepted these terms ; and 
on the 10th of April, 1865, Grant and Lee met at a 
fann-house, and complBtt,d the irrangem(,nty of 
surrender. It was a sad and touching Mght fetal- 
wart men who had faced death m a scoie of 
battle-fields wept like childitn Others hioke 
their muskets in very rage Thousands crowded 
around their noble chief, to take him once moie by 
the hand. Words could not express hi& feehng's 
With teai's pouring down both cheeks, Gflnoiol 
Lee commanded voice enough to siy, m the sim 
plest language of the heart, " Men, we have fought 
through this war together. I have done the best 
I could for you." 

There is but Kttle more to be written of the war. 
When President Davis received General Lee's 
36 
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dispatcli, fJiat Richmond must be evacuated, ho 
had mth all convenient apeed moved the archives 
of the Confederate Government to Danville. Here 
he awaited news from Lee, and waa of courae over- 
whelmed with grief when he heard the fatal story 
of hia surrender. 

In the meantime General Sherman had been 
pushing General Johnaton. He had forced him 
from Ealeigh, from whence he had fallen back 
towards Hillaboro. When Johnston heard of Lee'a 
surrender, he knew that all further reaiatanee was 
useless. He and General Sherman arranged terma 
of surrender, which recognized the righta of the 
States, and which in effect reatored the old Union, 
just what the aboKtionista declared in 1861 they 
were going to fight for. No sooner, however, did 
they hear of it, than they raiaed a hae and cry in 
the North perfectly deafening. Sherman was every 
where denounced in the most bitter language, 
and the authorities at Washington rejected the 
terms ho had made with Johnston. 

Soon after this. Mobile capitidated, and the last 
week in May Genei'al Kirby Smith, commanding 
the Confederate troops west of the Mississippi 
Eiver, also surrendered ail his forces to General 
Canby. 

The last fight of the war occurred on the 13th 
of May, at Brazos, in Western Texas, between a 
Federal regiment and a band of Confederates. 
The Confederates won the day ; so in the first and 
last battles they were victorious I 
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I'HB ASSASSIWAnON OP ME. LINCOm. 

The war had ended. Sour weary years of 
bloodshed and misery had passed away. The 
abolitioniete had subdued " the rebellion," as they 
jiiobuamed the resistauce of the South to their 
revolutionary projects ; and now Mr. Lincoln was 
brought face to face with an issne which he could 
no longer dodge, or upon which he could no longer 
prevaricate. 

Would he consent to allow the Southern States 
to resume their old places in the Union, or would 
he use the power now in his hands to compel them 
to reUnquieh their State laws and institutions? 
He had told the world in the commencement of 
the war that " the condition of each State and each 
person would remain the same, whether tbo war 
succeeded or failed." But would ho stand by his 
word? No one except those blinded by an insane 
admiration of the man expected it. 

His falsehoods and brohen pledges would make 

monument of infamy before which any honorable 
man would have hid hia head for shapm6. On the 
4th of March, 1861, he declared "that he had no 
lawful r^ht to interfere with slavery, nor any in- 
clination to do so." In July, 18C1, he endorsed 
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the resolution tlaat " the war was waged to prei 
serve the rights and equality of the States imim 
paired." On the day before the extra session of 
Congress adjourned in 1861, and when he was key 
ing to get troops, he told Mr. Mallory, of Kentuckjj 
that " the war was carried on by him on the idea 
that there was a "Union sentiment at the South, 
which, set free from the control of the Confederate 
Government, would replace the States in the 
Union. If there were not," then, he said, "the 
war is not only a wrong, but a cnme." 

In hie Inaugural Address he declared that ihe 
" endurance of our poUtical fabric depended upon 
the right of each State to control its domestic in- 
atitutions," Tet January Ist, 1863, he issued a 
proclamation deolaiieg that he would use the army 
and navy to prevent this " endvraTwe of our politi- 
cal system." On the 12th of December, 1862, he 
wrote to Pcrnando "Wood of New "York, that " if 
the people of the Southern States would cease re- 
siatance and submit to the Constitution of the 
United States, then the wai' should cease on the 
part of the "United States." But July 18th, 1864, 
he pubhahed " To whom it may Concern," in which 
he declared that he would Hstea to no terms of 
peace from the South, which did not agree to the 
abandonment of their rights under the Constitution ! 

Mr. Lincoln had played his pai-t well. Wi&. a 
cunning that passes human comprehension he had 
gone just fast enough and not too fast for the safe 
accomphshment of his purposes. As war had in- 
ci-eased the hate of the people, Mr. Lincoln found 
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be could take a stop or two further, and ao lie had 
gone on from one thing to another, until his 
record, as we have shown above, was tiat of a 
trickster, a falsifier, and an oalih-breaker. 

Sneb, after the false and lying flattery of the 
honr passes away, must be tbe candid jndgment 
of history on Abraham Lincoln. I do not give 
this view of his character and acts as any justifica- 
tion for what I am about to relate occurred to him, 
for private individuals have never, in organized 
society, tbe r^bt to take tbe punishment of crimes 
in their own hands. That belongs to the law. 1 
feel it a duty, however, in writing this history, and 
particularly for the sake of the young, to show 
tbem what sort of a man Mr. Lincoln really was. 
Thousands of pages have been written to extol his 
virtues and praise hia name, simply because be was 
the representative of the abolition delusion, but it 
is the record of history which time can never blot 
oat that bis career as President was a shameless 
four yeai's of deceptions, falsehoods, and crimes 
E^ainst liberty. 

No sooner was Richmond evaenated than Mr, 
Lincoln paid it a visit. Ho was received in gloomy 
sileUce by its citizens, and after gratifying bis cu- 
riosity by staying a few hours in the deserted resi- 
dence of Jefferson Davie, he returned to Washing- 
ton. 

While in Eichmond he bad a eonfemnce with 
Judge John A. Campbell, in relation to the resto- 
ration of Virginia to the Union. Tbe details of 
this conference ai'e as yet unknown, for but one of 
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Mr. Lincoln's letters bearing upon it has ever been 
publifihecl. AU patriotic men wlio desired to see 
our country restored were in liopea that Mr. Lin- 
coln would allow the Virginia Legislature to moet 
and make arrangements for that purpose. 

In his interview with Judge Campbell he agree 
to do so, and gave orders to General Weitzel, then 
in command there, to allow the members to come 
to Eichmond, upon the terms that they would re- 
store the State to the TJuion. 

When Mr. Lincoln, however, returned to Wash- 
ington, he again dehberately broke his promise, 
and while the whole country was congratulating 
itself upon the adoption of a policy which would 
heal the wounds the war had made, it was startled 
on the afternoon of the 14th of April with the 
news that Mr. Lincokt had refused to allow the 
Virginia Legislature to meet, in fact, had given 
Genernl Weitzel positive orders to prevent it. Thus 
had Virginia, the grand old State of Washington 
and Jefferson, been corepletely stricken down as a 
commonwealth. The fact of driving the Confed- 
erate Government from Richmond did not affect 
the dignity and sovereignty of Virginia, but this 
last act blotted out the State and reduced her to 
the condition of a province of the federal Govern- 
ment. 

It was, however, the last order that Mr. Lincoln 
Hved to promulgate. That very night he visited 
I'ord's Theatre in Washington, ^d was killed by 
a pistol shot fired by one John Wilkes Booth. 
Booth had entered the tlieati'e unobserved, and 
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mailing Ms way to the President's box, took delib- 
erate aim and filed, then dropping hia pistol and 
di'awing a knife, jiynped from tbe box to the stage 
of the theatre, and, brandishing his weapon, 
eriad, "Sic semper tyrannis.* Virginia is avenged." 
And, in a moment, before the people conM recovei' 
from their fright, he dashed across the stage, out 
of the back door of the theatre, and jimipiiig upon 
a fleet horse that he had awaiting him, was soon 
lost in the darkness of the night. 

At about the same hour of the night a man had 
appHed at the residence of Mr. Seward, Secretary 
of State, and desired to see him, but was refused, 
as Mr. Seward was ill from the effects of an injury 
he had received a few days previously, by being 
thrown from his carriage. The man, however, 
refused to take no for an answer, and knocking 
down the servant who opened the door, pushed 
his way up stairs to Mr. Seward's room. Hero he 
was met by one of Mr. Seward's sons and an at- 
tendant. He stabbed both so severely as to dis- 
able them, then rushed upon Mr. Seward and cut 
biin so badly about the face and neck that his 
life was for several days despaired of, but he finally 
fully recovered. Mr. Lincoln lingered but a few 
hours. 

As the news of these deeds spread, the country 
was fairly vrild. The excitement of the war had 
been nothing to the fierce gust of passion that now 
swept over the land. The imagination of every 

* So always with tyrante. 
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abolitionist foimed a tiiousijul eonspuacie'? For 
over two ■weel'! the leal actjis m tliis tragedy 
■were veiled in piofoimd mj^teiy 

Mr. Lincoln 9 ftiends and idiieients male tlie 
most of the circiimstancea. All eobev-mmdod 
people felt deeply pained that the soil of America 
should be stained with an assaaaination, but they 
could not help thinking that the Holy Bible had 
taught us, "Be not deceived. God is not mocked. 
That ■which a man so'weth, that shall he also reap." 
Many of the aboHtion clergy, however, declared 
that Providence had raised ■ap Booth to remove 
Lincoln, as it was evident that he was going to be 
"too lenient with the rebels." 

The funeral of Mr. Liaeoln was gotten up in the 
most magnificent proportions. Sfo monarch was 
ever buried with Buch pomp aad expense. No one 
then even dared to protest against the ridiculous 
display. His body was borne on a fnnei'al car cost- 
ing some twenty thousand dollars, and exhibited 
to the people in all the principal cities from "Wash- 
ington to Springfield, 111., where he was buried. 
The fooHsh aboHtionists seemed to think that they 
were going to cheat history out of telling the 
truth about their hero, by the grand display they 
made. 

I ■will now return to Booth and his fate. John 
Wilkes Booth, who had shot Mr. Lincoln, was a 
young man of no ordinary character. He was the 
eon of Junius Brutus Booth, the celebrated aetor, 
and wa« born in Maryland. Ho was noted foi- bis 
generous, manly deportment, and was deaiiy be- 
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loved by all his associates. He had a faculty of 
winoing people to hiia. His personal appearance 
is described as remarkably beautiful, "His chest 
was lull and broad, his shoulders gently slop- 
ii^, and his arma as white as alabaster, but hard 
as marble. Hia dark eyes, lofty, square fore- 
head, crowned with a weight of cnrhng jetty 
hair, gave him a cotmtenance at once striking and 
haughty." 

"When he left the theatre, after firing the fatal 
shot, he was aecompanied by but one attendant — 
a simple-minded young fellow, named Harold, who 
seemed always to do his bidding. In jnmping 
from the box to the stt^e, he had broken a bono 
of one of his anldes, and this retarded hia flight. 
Ab it was, he had succeeded in making his way 
through Lower Maryland, and across the Po- 
tomac,., and was qiuotly resting at night in a 
bam, near Bowling Green, in Vii^iiiia, when a 
force of twenty-five men, which had been sent 
from Wasliington, under Lieoten ant-Colonel Con- 
ger and Lieutenant , BaJier, to search for him, 
surrounded the barn, and demanded his sur- 
render. 

Booth replied with defiance. They then threat- 
ened to fire the bam. Harold got frightened and 
wished to surrender. Booth generously let him 
out of the barn ; but so afraid were these twenty- 
five soldiem of one unarmed boy, that they ins^fced 
he should put his arms out of the bam first, and 
have them shackled! Booth was now alone, and 
determined to sell his life as dearly as jjossible. 
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Again iiie demand was made ux^oii him to surren- 
der. Again he refused. 

"Draw off yonr men," he shouted to Colonel 
Conger, " and I will fight them singly. I could 
htxve killed jou six times to-night, but I would not 
murder you." 

And no donbt, protected by the barn, he could 
have done as he said. The barn was now fired, 
and while it was burning, a man named Eoekin 
Corbett, one of Conger's men, took deliberate 
aim, and shot him. Ho lingered a short time 
and died- His last words were, "Tell mother 
I died for my country. I thought I did for the 

His body was taken to Washington, and the 
savage abolitionists gloated over it with cannibal 
ferocity. As I have said, this vile delusion fcrans- 
forms mon into brntes. They not only refused to 
turn the body over to bis weeping mother, but 
they tore oat its entrails, and threw them to the 
bogs. His sltull was placed in some museum, hie 
heart preserved in spirits, his spinal column given 
to some medical college, while the balance of his 
remains were deposited no one Itnows where I* 
Such is abobtion Christianity! 

When John Brown was tried and executed, bis 
remains were placed iu a decent coffin and handed 
over to his friends. Yet "slavery" is said to have 
made the South semi-savage. 

• Ttcse Btiitementa were miide by Hon.B.G. Harris, of Mfiry- 
Jand. witliont contraatotloa, in a. specdi oa tlie flooroC Corgresa, 
J.. 16tli|1836. 
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Whatever history may say of the crime of JohM 
Wilkes Booth, he was surely no common murderer. 
It was from no thirst for blood, no mean pereonal 
revenge, no eKpeetation of gain or reward, that he 
took the life of Abraham Lincoln. Indeed he sac- 
rificed all that a young moa might hold dear. 
Behind him he left a letter, in which he showed the 
marks of a mind that comprehended fully the poli- 
tical situation of the country. He referred to the 
wrongs the abolitionists would inflict upon the 
negro by their insane course, and concluding it, 
said: 

"Right or wrong, Grod judge me, not man. I 
love peace more than life. Have loved the Tlnion 
beyond expression. 'For four years have I waited, 
hoped, and prayed for the dark clouds to break, 
and for a restoration of our former sunshine. To 
wait longer would be a crime. All hope for peace 
is dead. My prayers have proved as idle as my 
hopes. God's will be done. I go to see and share 
(he alter end." 

The investigations of tlie "War Department 
seemed to reveal a plot or conspiracy, in which 
Booth, as the master spirit, had involved several 
persons. The individual who had stabbed Mr. 
Seward proved to be one Louis Payne, and be- 
sides him Harold, a man named Atzerott, Mrs. 
Surrafct, Dr, Mudd, and one or two othei-s, were 
tried by a Military Commission, and the first tora 
weie condemned and hanged. The others were 
sent to the Dry Tortugas. 
This body was an illegal court, and had no 
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more right to try the prisoners before it than 
the people of WaehingHion had to lynch them. 
Their execution was in law murder. But the 
abolitionists were so raving crazy at the time 
that nothing else would satisfy them. Ihey were 
all executed in. tlie most indecent haste, being 
allowed but twenty-foni' hours after their convic- 
tion, to prepare for death. 

One singular fact in connection with all theso 
remarkable scenes, such as, I trust, America will 
never again, be called upon to witness, remains to 
be mentioned. There wi« no coroner's inctnest 
held on Mr. Lincoln's body ; no legal evidence taien 
as to the manner of his death, nor was a single per- 
son accused of connection with it ever brought into 
a coi^ of law, nor is there to this day any legal lesH- 
mony lohateoer as to the manner of his death, the came 
of it, or who kHied him. 

All we know of it is such evidence as was fur- 
nished the pnbhc by a nulitary tribunal, which was 
managed in such a one-sided, arbitrary and insult- 
ing manner, that the Hon. Eeverdy Johnson, the 
counsel of one of the prisoners, left " the Court" in 
disgust, his seM-respect not allowing him to re- 
main where all just rules oi evidence were set at 
defiance, and where respectable lawyers were con- 
tinually subjected to the insults of ignorant and 
brutal military o "" 
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When Mr, Davis heard of General Lee's anrt'en- 
der at Daavillej he immediately started for North 
Carolina, where he met and bad a consultation 
with Genera! Johnston. He then left for Charlotte, 
where he remained until aftor the nows arrived 
from Washington of the rejection of General Sher- 
man's terms of anirender. He then crossed the 
State of Soath Cai-olina, and reached Washington, 
Georgia, attended bj a few friends and a small 
escort of cavaby who had belonged to General 



Here Mr. Davis heard for the first time of his 
wife and family, who had left Eiehmond more than 
a month previous to his o\vii departure. , They 
were intending to go to the coast of Florida, and 
sail for Cuba. Mr. Davis himself intended to 
work his way across the Misei^ppi River, and to 
make sttch farther resistance as he could, "in 
hopes," as he said, " to get some better terms for 
the South than surrender at discretion." 

At Washington, however, Mr. Davis heard fear- 
ful rumors of the robberiea and outrages which 
gangs of disbanded soldi era were pcrpeti-ating upon 
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defenceless people, and being pretty ■well conTineed 
that Mrs. Davie was in danger, he r^olved to go 
to her succor. 

He rode seventy miles in a single day, in order 
to reach his family, and believing that they were 
in real danger, resolved to travel with them for a 
few days, until they got out of the region that was 
infested with desei'tei's and robbers. 

In the early morning of the 10th of May, a month 
after the evacuation of Eiehmond, Colonel Pritch- 
ard, of the Michigan cavah-y, enrrounded the little 
camp of Mr. Davis and his family, near Irwinsville, 
Georgia, and made them all prisonera. Some one 
started the falsehood that Mr. Davis tried to escape 
in his mfe's clothes, and this ridioTilous story w^ 
over the Worth, for the especial 
t of the abolitionists. Colonel Pritchard's 
offtcial report, however, did not confirm the story, 
so this abolition falsehood fell to the ground. 

Mr. Davis and his family were taien to Macon, 
Georgia, and thence to Savannah, where they were 
placed on board a vessel, which at once sailed for 
Fortress Moiiroe. Here he was separated from his 
family, and placed in a casemate of the fort, under 
a strong guard, his wife and family being sent back 
to SavauQah. 

For a long time Mr. Davie was shut out entirely. 

om public view. He was placed in sohtary con- 
finement, allowed to sec ao one, to have no books 
escept the Bible and prayer-book, and fed for 
some time upon the poorest rations of a common 
soldier. His wife, too, was denied all access to 
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him, and preyented from e-veu writing to Lim. 
Two soldiers were ordered to pace his cell day and 
niglit ; and as tiiia treatment had not reached the 
sublimity of cruelty, another torture waa invented. 
An order came from ■Washington that Jefferson 
Daris must be shachled ! 

When the officer, with the blacksmith and his 
assistant, came in with tho shackles dangling in his 
hands, Mr. Davis exclaimed-^ 

"My God, you cannot have been sent to iron 
me." 

" Such are my orders," replied the of&cer. " Do 
your duty, blacksmith," he continued. 

In a moment. the weak and emaciated forna of 
Mr. Davis seemed to bo tranfoi-med into that of a 
giant's strength, and with that superhuman power 
which only freuEy can impart, he seized tho black- 
smith and hurled him across the room ; then with 
scorn and indignation on his pale, quivering hp, ha 



" I am a prisoner of war, I havo been a soldier 
in the armies of America, and I know how to die. 
Only kill me, and my last breath shall be a blessing 
on your head. But while I have life and strength 
to resist, for myself and my people, this thing 
shall not be done." 

A file of soldiers were now brought in, and seiz- 
ing Mr. Davis, of course the struggle was soon 
over, and this last act of abolition infamy and bar- 
barity was consummated. 

In a few days it was discovered that Mr. Davia 
would not survive imder this treatment, and as he 
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waa rapidly Kinking, an order camo for the remoTal 
of the ahacidea. Since then be has been in prison, 
denied bis liberty, and refused a fair and speedy 
trial, such as even the vilest criminal is entitled to, 

It is extremely doubtful whether the abolition- 
ists will ever dare to bring him before a fair tri- 
bunal ; for in that case they -wonld themselves be 
proved the traitors and rebels which they accuse 
him of being. After awhile he will probably, im- 
der some pretext, be allowed Ms liberty, and thus 
will end the last act in the foiu' years' tragedy of 
soiTow and bloodshed, which aboHtioniam, by its 
mad and sinful crusade, lias inflicted upon our 
beloved country. 

Whether the Union of our fathers, the Govern- 
ment as it lazs formed, can ever again be restored, 
remains to be seeni Tet that ought to be the su- 
preme object to which every American, old and 
young, should now devote bis bfe. Let every 
young man, then, register a solemn vow in Heaven, 
that, if God spai'es his life, he will devote it to the 
sacred duty of rolling back this abolition monar- 
chical revolution — to spreading the truth in rela- 
tion to it, and thus educating a generation to hate 
it. 

If every person, who loves the simple and Chris- 
tian principles of republican government wiU 
thus do his duty, that Almighty Power which 
" chastens only to heal," will not forsake our coun- 
try, nor give it over forever into the hands of 
those who " fear not God, nor regju^d man." 
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Catalogue 

.tlois, 



DEMOCRATIC PUBUSHING HOUSE, 

No.' 162 NASSAU STREET, 

New Yoek, ■- 1867. 

The undesigned would tespeotfiillj call the attention of Democrats 
id thfe public generaUy, to & list of their publications, For years aiitl 
lars there has been no effort made to atem the tide of anti democratic 
»rature with which our country has been flooded. The result has 
!on, tl*t even the elementaiy principles of Eepublican Gkivemmeiit 
em to have been aimoat obliterated, and the Bemi-monarehial, or 
ritish ideas of government which our forefathers overthrew in the 
evolution of 177C, are becoming widely prevalent. 
It is not the intention of the PubUshers to have their issues simply 
urtisan. We have called them "Democratic," but strictly speaking, 
good, wordshad not often been used foi? bad purposes, our publications 
e Amerioan, with .dmeMCora ideas, jimmcon sentiments, tai&Amriricrm 
■inciplea, such as were entertained by the great men who founded our 
ivemment. 

We trust that every person, no matter what his pohtics may be, in 
dose hands this Catalogue may fall, will order one or more of our pub- 
lations: 

Democrats should do it from a laudable desire to encourage and sus- 
in efforts to advance thetr own principles; Their opponents ought 
do it in order to see the reasons and argnments which compel their 
emocratic neighbora to differ from them. 

jAll or any of oiir publications may be obtained in one of the follow- 
|g ways : If this Catalogue is haaided to you by a Traveling Agent, 
\ler Ihraagh him. It yon live in a town where there are regtuar news 
ients, order them to get yon what yon want If neither of these ways 
e open to you, send the price and title of the pamphlet, hook or 
)oks you need, direct to ua, and they will be mailed to jiyapostage 

J^' Correspondents should in aU cases give in each letter their 
,me, post-ofSoe, coimtyand State. 

I Address. VAN EVIUE, HOBTON & .CO., Publishers, 
f No. 162 Nassau Stebkt, New Tobk: 

[ *»* AGENTa WAHTBD-Send for teraiE. ^ 
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\m BniB, mam, t e», m Nman a, ». y. : 

PuTjIIsH tlie followliig important "Worlcst 

NEGROES AND NEGRO "SLAVERY 

Tie First an luferior Kane— Tiie Latter its Mormal Condition. 

[THIRO EDXTION NO^W ItEADy.] 

One Vol 12iao., pp. 339. Price, $1.50, Uluatrated witli Pour Cuta, BHoA 
• the Difference between Wiiite Men and tlieMegcO' 



Thg autbor of tUa work sfsnmes, ae a etartlns paint, Uintths suboTdin&te position orthc 

civil law, ana not to iliiy en™ In the ftinrtsniantal orgBOlBca or tbeoryof tliat soulety, wliio 
based an a giaSt and everlasting toith. His work la diTidod into two parts. Fiist, tia spei 
and raSloal diflStanooa <rf the raoaa ars esamlncd. .The color, flguro, tair. ftntarcB, langnj 
S9M6S, brain, 4o.s of tha fiegro are ahown to be onlr Ibo more palpable speclaltles^out of ii tt 
sand ^mllac OBSB, eepirrting the Keaeo from tbe W htte Man. Why, when, or bow the Ore: 
aaw dt to tlma order thiajn, the aulfibr regards as immatertsl. Ee simply stnrta wltb the f 
SB they exiat. Ailer tbe Ssgro b ahown to bo a different buman being, physleallMnd menti 
bl> proper lelal^ns to Sie nbite man are discussed ; also. MnlBttolsm, and its umnste esti 
tioD, ahowtEiz tile Impoa^btltty at intoriiDien, llbe cognate branches of tbe white race, a y 
loportanCi^batlittleanderstoodbraDahof the suhject Thepositioo iigsnmed in Ibis w 
ia entiralj new and diatlnat ftom (bat preaentad by any other writer ; and founded, as it is, u 
jkotsmid nnayotdabie Inl^rences rcomlhem, It labelievel presents at lasttho true pMloao, 
of Oda dlatractlng qnssUon. 

SOUTHEBH WEALTH AKD NOBTHERN PROFITS. 

PREKTIOlfi'KKTTELI., late editor of the " DemocVatic RevieV 
Pp, lar. Price, BO ecnts. 

The value of Negro labor, and its Important bearings on commeroW and induabial resonr 

Hclan otthlsconntry, shows fiiim the Ceusno loports bow so-called elavcrv produced Imnu: 
wealth at tha Soulb, and how the eiponditnre and Aoodmdi.*tion of lial Wkaith it 
NoiiTir stiniulstod induatrjf, employed sbipf>ing, constructed palaces, built lailroafla, ocQiH 



THE DEED SCOTT DEGISIOI 

Opiniou of CMaf JuBtioe TAWBT, with an Introduotioa by Dr. J. H. vi 

HVHIE. Also an A_ppendi3:, Qontainingan Baaay on tHe EJatural Hiatv 

oftheProgQathouaBaoe of Mankind, ^y DB. B. A. CARTWTEiailTl 

JNTew Orleans. Famphlet, 48 pages octavo. Price, 25 cents. 

This importont lieelsion, enuneiatory cf the relation of the Hesro to our form of Bovernm 



HISTORY OF THE UNION AND THE GONSTITUTIO»S 

Being ttia substance of Tiree Iiecturea on the Colonial, BeyolutionaJT t 
ConstitutiOQftl PeriodB of Atnerioan HIatory, with an Appendix, aontaiu' 
('. tie Constitntionoftha United States and the Virginia and Keniuolcy Be* 
*" lutionaof98'99. By a OHAUNOEiy BUKR. Prioe, 88 penf.s. 
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DE SATDBE AUD CHABACTEE ifth FEDERAL (iOTERlilEH 

Ing a. Review of .Tuago Story's Cnmiuentarlfa on the Conatttu- 
tlon ojf the Vnfted States. By ABSI. f. VPSUVit. Octa-vo, 
13« pages. Price, «! 00. 

TitLor, waa Seci-etM-y of the Navy iindet PreBident Trier, and waa 



LETTERS or MAJOR JACK DOWNING, 

iJie Downingvllle Mf 
jf the Major, ana s 
.luges. Price, SI <iS, 

of Letters, i 
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if Letters, written in Taiiee Stylo, which appeBrnd in W 
■ ■' ■■ ■■ denied ihe use of. tlio mails. TI 



SUBGENATION, 

lyonuBl Relation of the Rues. An Ans-nrer to "Mt 
lama., 73 pngcs. Price, US Ceiita. 

■his book wag suppreaaei by Gon. 'WallKiie in Baltimore, during lie "W 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ALMANAC. 

Ompondlnm for 1866. ISmo., 96 pages. 

1 for IBGfl, to be continued, regularly eacli year, 

' Ch^'noiosV of 18(55, of Ba'ltlsB, J^cls of Congreas, *c., Ao. It co 
.ore else, anS ia Taluablo and impoitant to ha™ at any time. 



THE DEMOCRATIC ALMANAC. 



This Almanao, for 1867, contains full and .Official Eaturtls of all the Eioeliona for 1806, 
.pared with proviona ones, IHe moat imporlsnt Acfe ofCongre^ EMBident Jolinson'a Tetc 

?a^i^'al^a°I,iBtb(aifl Arbitrary AirestsmadebiMi', Lincoln, complied espressly toi 
^)emoDratio Almanac for 1867. This list oontaina ihe names, uiuse of arrest, And term ol 
dsonmcnt of each prisoner, sofaiascanbe aacertained, snd isihomost ranaikatde doc- 
nt in the History of ieUreiifa CinAd erer putliahed. 
3Jf- All books soni poat-p^d on receipt of price. 

TAHfETBrEjHOETOff&CO., Pub]jBhevs.-,No. IfiSWasBanSt, Noiv Torli. 
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NEW YORK DAY-BOOK 

I"OS 3.8 6 7- 

-„ , ,-— — been aie organ of jncM "part^ 

rhldi DurfiirsCitherg wTIii^,' -wiCli Uoodv sweai^, ftam W tyrantB of 1776. Standing di 
ib^taaaSa&aa at th« Deolwation, ol Icde^endauce, tliat " all (.viMli't men ars laeUei^ 
fiquHl,'* Bud thsr^ort en^tled to eqnal irighta^'tii< gtrposfld to all fomiB Bjidi^ogre^ q\ 
SMrtaliaginlaWonthiit confliot -withlliia giand central tbuth of DBmooiacy, end ovH: 
i all, and aboTO bH, does it comtat timt monalrous treason to Amerioan libarty 
' "wliioh, tltrTutine the negro element mtK> tioE political ayetein. muj^ of mcnsity -nredc t£.e 
wlulti m^t* faboo left us by oar AilhecB. Ood has created vMte men sucei^ior, aiid 
nwroeflini*nor,Biidtt!rVi>r<aUt!ieeBDrlaoftbBpaflt five years io aboUthSia -wori, 
and equaUio vith negroes — orery la^ violated, every Btato Onnetitution oTortJitown, 
. OTBnflifB Baorifloefl, and OTSCy-doTlar eipended, are ntcaiarity jnet oo manj stepH to- 

I Bhall V6 nooTBi OUT Teaaoii ttid letiace our Etepo, or marcli on to Mongreuom, eocial 
I onarcliri and Vtt total mbi of oat couatry ! 

Tbb Si-S^BoOK, tAer^Are,' detfiands ibe cagtoiation of the "Union aa ittrse,"— a 
' Unfoniff ot>-egtal&ateaiiponthe.t6hitebaiiir—&BthaoDljh.f)^e, and the only means poa^ 
albla under baaren tor sam^ the grani ideas of IVIS— the (undaniontal principles of 
-ABiarinaiilibeity^-^QdiftherealtnEada a! fceaaom, and tho earnest belieyais in that 

' " ■ I to expose the ignorance, delusion ahi treason of the Mon^el party, t( luiil 



tuceiid, nnd the vMte Kepublio of WashingioQ bo leatoied again Is. ej 
banedoeuoa and gcanduex. 
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journal, beyond perhaps their local papfflr.ltTrfUoontQnieandlnniTOTa its " Nkwb op ihk 
Viee" Bummary. so ae to presein' a tnuiaalpt ot.flia Vadd'a ereots in each issue. 
Its "SiHiiii De?ibthbnt" vilL ambraoB th« iHrt oripnal uid nlect«d etorios. Its 
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'* irill be folly aoitalned* and being the only paper of 
-Country ch:cula.tion, it JB oonflient that it ia worth dool 

, , rricdly reprinted from a daily. ' 

o BeportB of tha itsv Toks and Albiki Caitlb ]^ii 
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PiToOopios.oQeyear, andone to the getter upof the Club, Iti 
Send /or Sptcimen Copin B!a± handbills for use, wherever tbey can bi 

Thk B^Y-Boor hs^ very rarely employed a single agent for extending 
bothiwroliednpoaihe individual exertions of paliioliii men, andtlieinl 
duiiuglts piiDes to QIiUBB, eo as io gilo the inbecribeF the benefit of ' 
UBualfy ta£en by agents. It is tanuued to CLUBS AT OOST PHIOES, 
floawho^approTeaofitaprilicdpleBifirQqaestedaiidurgedto acbfbrit inhi 
hoodtfcCw €bi^ and oend tm Pib*art^iont. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



Q New Yoim Dii-BooK,— Perhaps there ia no paper in the country that 

ed BO hard doriug the last three years in the oauao of true Demoorao j ae Tnn 

rw XoBK bil-Booi. Truthful, ljold,,outapokoii, it haa never hesitated to call the 

•oJitionmiBoegenorew.bytJioir proper names.. 'It has always opposed and d 

■unoea the outragaona and disgraceftd fusion scheme of the polii^ men ti 

caidcparty ia nufortunately cnrsed with in every State in the Dnion, imd 
jiigh its waminga Kave to a great extent hean unheeded, its prediotionB hare 
va^ proved trtic. One of tie first papers to be supproaacd by the order of the 
parted Illinois saint, it has after all peraeoution, arisen from ita ashes, andphai 
0, is Stronger and more vigorous to-day than ever before. Aa a oommeroisl paper, 
M D&Y-BooE staaids at the head of the oolumn, and ita stories and anecdotes are 
a high order. Our mlTloe to Democrats of the Old Sohooi, who desire a paper 
It willpleaso them, iaio aubsoribe at ouoo for The DAY-Boas.—lDdphia (Ind.) 

Pmr Hew Yore -Dai-Book, — Thia aterliug publication cornea to us regularly, Hiid 
a come to be .regarded by us .as a deaidecatpm in our sanctum. The Editor, Dr. 
a Evrio, is one of the ablest as well as one of the boldest political writers of whom 
hayc any lsnC|wlodge. Ho dosiguatea things b7 thoir right names, and dares t< 
ard the lion in his den; Wl(eu we fist became a reader of The Dat-Booe, years 
jwere astonished at the audacity (as we then viewed the subject) of the po- 
assumedinite columns on the question of "slavery." It fearlesslyproDiul- 
''.od tbe doctrine that the social aubordination, miscaUed slavery, of tbe negro m 
ioa, was his normal condition, a position in society exactly suited to bis eondi- 
oapKoit J and wants ; that Jiis relation to the whito or superior race was one dic- 
ed and shaped by TTim who planned our being, and governs the destiuics of ua- 
he. in a.cBbrdance with the enlightenment thereof, ajid their conformity to .His 
/a ;■ and that to interfere witk tMs relation was an innovation upon His wisdom, 
1 wonld eutaa untold disaster upon both races. All thia we have verified during 
s pasffive years. ' Indeed, the present editor of The Das-Booe, in commenting 
oQ a correspondence written by ourself in 1858, for that paper, predicted in a 
pposed contingency, very nearly the same character of a war, together with its 
lults, nahas disgraced the American name during the first half of this deoaie. 
B Dii-Booa was, of course, under the ban during the war, as all papers and all 
aons were, who were possesacd of the majihood and honesty to say that black 
* not whito. It is now, however, out in all its wonted vigor, pouring huge vol- 
1 of.reaaon and common. sense into tba_ranks of disunion Abolitionis 
■fayelte lOregua) Ocurier, 
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